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America’s Standard 
Truck Motor. Look 
for the Red Seal 
Nameplate. 


The manufacturer who uses the Continental Red 
Seal Motor in the car or truck he makes, is a 
manufacturer whose standards are high. 


He uses the Continental because he knows it is a 
motor he can depend on—a motor embodying 
nothing untried, nothing experimental—a motor 
whose worth is a certainty. He knows this because 
he has seen the Continental proved in hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobiles and trucks—of many makes and 
kinds—under every conceivable condition of service. 


Naturally, he exercises the same good judgment in the 
selection of the other units that go to make up his car 
or truck. Reliabilitv is his watchword, and he sees to 
it that everything in his product measures up to the 
high standard set by the Continental Red Seal Motor. 


Today over 160 manufacturers use this famous motor 
in the cars or trucks they make. It is significant that 
among these are found many of the leaders in the 
motor vehicle industry. It is equally significant that 
the dealer in Continental equipped vehicles is usually 
a very successful one. 


Look for the Red Seal (shown above) on the motor in 
the carortruck you buy. It’s your guarantee of motor 
quality—as well as your assurance of a good car or truck. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


Motors 


AND TRUCKS 
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Western Clock Co. 
La Salle, Mt. 


The tag on good alarm clocks 


"PHE RE are two sure ways to iden- 

tify a good alarm clock: the name 
W estclox on the dial, and the orange 
and buff Westclox tag attached to the 
ring. 

When you find these quality marks 
you know your new alarm clock is a 
good timekeeper, the kind you need 
in times like these. 

All Westclox alarms have the pat- 
ented Westclox construction. They all 
run on time and ring on time. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen PochetBen America Lookout Ironclad Bingo Sleep-Metet 
La Salle, IlL, U.S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 


Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm‘ clocks 
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~~" Proved Right by 
m| the History of 
an Industry 


HE. history of an industry is a record of its 
achievements—a story of the adoption of / 
the fit and the elimination of the faulty. / 


Rarely has any industry attained so great/a 
growth in so short a time as the Tractor Indus- 
try. In its remarkable development months‘have 
taken the place of years of progress. 


Naturally, under these conditio: 
desizn and methods of building have been very 











‘tractor builders decided to try out Hyatt Bear- 
ings. Hyatts stood thé test, increased in use and 


proved so conclusively the ‘superiority of Hyatt 
Bearings’ for use in farm tractors that today 
ufacturers, isi the foremost 

ders in America, use Hyatt Béarings in the 


onstruction of their machines. ae 
This is a record which you, as a tractomowner 


or tractor buyer should find well worth re- 

















HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
Motor Bearings Div., Detroit CHICAGO Industrial Bearings Div., New York 
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A young man in a small town in Michigan was drawing a moderate salary in 


an office job with a manufacturer. 


The Literary Digest for September 21, 1918 


Send For 


told him how to ‘“‘cash in.”’ 


The reading of this book has marked the turning point in the careers of thou- 
sands of other ambitious men also—men-who earnestly desired to succeed, who had 


the inherent ability but who were not making much headway. 


**Ten Years’ Pro- 


motion In One’’ may show you also that you may be letting big opportunities slip 


by. 


business training and service offered by 


' LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 


Direct Evidence 
400 Per Cent Salary Increase 


Even in normal times it is difficult to 
find enough competent men for the higher 
business positions, but today, when so 
many men have been called to the war, 
the scarcity of executive man power is 
intensified. Why not take advantage of 
conditions and increase your income by 
increasing your ability? Your expenses 
are growing daily. To remain at your 

mt salary is actually to go backward. 

e buying power of the dollar is grow- 
ing smaller and every ambitious man 
must aim to increase his income. 

Read the evidence given here (see third 
column) by a few of the thousands of 
men who acted on the suggestions given 
in this valuable book. 


Make Today Count 


Let us show you that your big chance 
is really not so far ahead of you as you 
may think. We can help you prepare 
for it in your spare time. 

LaSalle Extension University trains 
menm-by mail for important, higher sal- 
aried itions in business. Its courses 
are all under the direct personal super- 
vision of business experts who will equi 
you with a full knowledge of the wor 
nD to hold the position of your 
choice. -/ will give you in months 
what it would take years to acquire in 
the grinding routine of the office. Mem- 
bership also includes the use of our bus- 
iness Consulting Service. This service 
brings to you free advice at any time you 
may need the counsel of experienced men 
on special business problems. 

Right now the pressing demand is for 
Business ers, Expert Accountants, 
Auditors, Comptrollers. Financial Man- 
agers, Accountants, Credit Men, 





Law-Trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertising saanoaee, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Sales, Collec- 
tion and Credit Managers, Letter Super- 
visors and Critics," House Correspondents 
and Office Managers. LaSalle offers you 
the opportunity to qualify for any of 
these important positions thoroughly and 
quickly, without the slightest interfer- 
ence with your present duties. 

Mark with an X the kind of training 
in which you are interested. We will at 
once send complete descriptive: literature 
together with a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion In One.’’ We will also explain 
how you can enroll on our easy terms, 
paying for the course a little each month 
if you wish. No obligation on you what- 


* ever. Mark and mail the Coupon now. 
t-——-— LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSIT 
“The-World’s Greatest Extension University’” Chicago, 


Send me free copy of book, “‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and particulars regard- 
i service in department marked with an X below. 


Dept. 952-R 


ing the training course and 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION : 


letter-writing ability is required. 
a 
ining for position as jpon- 
dent with Speieh& Countries. 
"Training £ peat =) 
: ing tor as p- 
trollers, Certi oi Public Accountants, Cost 
Accountants, etc. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks 
and Financial Institu Tellers, Cashiers, 
Trust Officers, Financial ete, 


Name. 


“When I decided to take your course I was a 


k. Iam now 


ard 
my earning capacity has increased nearly 


t Profit In a Year 

benefited me to such an ex- 
tted a 500 per 
cost as an investment in a year." 


per cent.” 


500 Per Cen 
z has 


‘our course 
tent that it has ne 


It will show you the short cut to promotion through the courses of specialized 


The title of this book, ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion In One,”’ aroused his curiosity. He sent for it, and read it. In less than 
18 months he was drawing $3000. What it taught him doubled his value to 
his firm. The chance was there but he had never recognized it. 


This book 


cent profit on the 


Salary Doubled In Six Months 


“Have advanced very rapidly and am drawing 
salary than six months ago.” 


100 per cent more 


Returns Ten Times the Cost 


“While I am not half 


through with the course, I 
have received almost 10times what it has cost me." 


288 Per Cent Salary Increase 


“My income last month exceeded that of the 
enrollment) 


same month last year (the date of my 


by just 288 per cent. 


LAW: 


Training for admission to bar and execu- 
tive-business positions requiring legally- 
trained men. Degree of LL. 


, 
, Hlinois 


B. conferred. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING : 


Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. . 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAIL- 

WAY TRAFFIC: 

Training for positions as Railroad and 
Managers, 


Industrial Traffic 


perts, etc. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


Training for 
respondents 


Writers. 


iti as Busi 
Rue Ti ra 


Traffic Ex- 


ess Cor- 
d Copy 





EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


Training in the art of forceful, effective 
Fraternal 


speech — Ministers, Salesmen, 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. 
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«Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

«If I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
berman, introduced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in 
May. This is a pleasure indeed! I haven’t 
laid eyes on you since that day. How is the 
grain business? And how did that amalgama- 
tion work out?”’ 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, though 
I must say it is not my usual habit to ‘<listen 
in’ even in a hotel lobby. 

«He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,’’ said 
my friend Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. ‘‘He will show 
you a lot more wonderful things than that 
before the evening is over.”’ 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toastmaster was 
introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, ‘What 
are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?’’ Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 60 men he 
had met two hours before and called each by name with- 
out a mistake, What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things this man 
did except to tell how he called back, without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything else the guests 
gave him in rapid order. 

Ses we Cie 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me over 
by saying, in his quiet, modest way : 

‘*There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, facts, 
figures, facts or something I have read in a magazine. 

** You can do this just as easily as Ido. Anyone with 
an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly the same 
things which seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“*My own memory,”’ continued Mr. Roth, ‘‘ was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor memory. 
On meeting a man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom I have met 
but once, whose names I can call instantly on meeting 
them."” ‘ 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’’ I interrupted, 
‘you have given years to it. But how about me?’’ 

‘Mr. Jones,”” he replied,‘‘I can teach you the secret 
of a good memory in one evening. This is not a guess, 
because I have done it with thousands of pupils. In the 
first of seven simple lessons which I have prepared for 
home study I show you the basic principle of my whole 
system and you will find it—not hard work as you might 

fear—but just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.”” 
He didn’t haye to prove it. His Course did; I got 
it the very next day from his publishers, the Independ 
tion. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to find 
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, How We Improved 
f Our Memory 
~ In One Evenin 


The Amazing Experience o 
- Victor Jones and His Wife 


that I had learned—in about one hour—how to remem- 
ber a list of one hundred words so that I could call them 
off forward and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. So did the other six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 years 
became president of a million dollar corporation, the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New York, makers 
of the famous fire extinguisher : 

““Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I 


want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. 


has been pure pleasure all the way through. I h 
derived much benefit from taking the course of in- 
struction and feel that I shall continue to strengthen 
my memory. That is the best part of it. I shall be 
glad of an opportunity to recommend your work to 
my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless. I can absolutely count 
on my memory now. I can call the name of most any 
man I have met before—and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to my mind instantly, once I 
have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) has 
vanished, I used to be ‘‘ scared stiff’’ on my feet—be- 
cause I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and ‘‘ easy 
as an old shoe’’ when I get on my feet at the club, or 
at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any social 
gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I have 
become a good conversationalist—and I used to be as silent 
as a sphinx when I got into 2 crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any 
fact I want right at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “ hair trigger’ memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has that kind of a memory if he only knows how to 
make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around 
in the dark for so many years, to be able to switch the 
big searchlight on your mind and see instantly everything 
you want to remember. * 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say ‘* I guess’” or ‘* I think it was about so much *” 
or ‘I forget that right now’’ or ‘*I can’t remember”’ 
or **T must look up his name.’’ Now they are right 
there with the answer like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of ** Multigraph’’ Smith? Real 
name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
SalesCompany, Ltd.,in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week : 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Roth 

has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 

and easy as falling cff a log. Yet with one hour a day 

of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 

improve his memory 100% in a week and 1000% in 

six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. Send to 
Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s amazing course 
and see what a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did for 
Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. She 
became fascinated with the lessons the first evening she 


» 





could get them away from her husband, and he is forced 
to admit that not only did she learn the magic key words 
more quickly and easily than he did—but so did Genevieve. 
their twelve-year-old daughter. 

But the fun of learning was only the beginning. In a 
few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how her newly 
acquired power to remember the countless things she had 
to remember simplified her life. The infinite details of 
housekeeping smoothed themselves out wonderfully. 
She was surprised how much more time she had for 
recreation—because she remembered easily and automati- 
cally her many duties at the time they should be remem- 
bered. And when evening came she missed much of 
the old ‘‘tired feeling’’ and was fresher than she had 
been in years. 

At her club she became a leader because her fellow 
members could count on her to conduct club matters with 
a clear head and in orderly procedure. 

In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a popularity 
that she had never dreamed of attaining. The reason was 
easy to understand—because she never forgot a name or 
face once she was introduced—and this also made her a 
successful hostess—much to the wonder of her friends. 
In short, Mrs. Jones, in developing her own perfectly 
good memory, discovered a secret of success, not only in 
housekeeping, but in her social life. 

Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is going 
like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—for she has let 
them into her secret. 

Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor A. 
Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee : 

“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memory 

Course forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is 

the most wonderful thing of its kind I have ever heard 

of,and comes to hand at a time when I need it greatly. 

“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for Wom- 

an's Liberty Loan Committee, it is very necessary for 

me to remember the names of thousands of women, 

and with the very little acquaintance I have had with 

your wonderful course, I find my memory greatly 
strengthened. I feel sure that after having com- 


pleted the course I will be able to know my women 
and the counties they are from the minute I see them.”’ 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to im- 
prove your memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are wi'ling to send the course on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 
aletter and the complete course will be sent, all charges 

repaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
i: any time within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. 

the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thou- 
sands of other men and women. who have used the course, 
sénd only $5 in full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Independent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, Dept. 239, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harpir’s Weekly) 

“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail thé course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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How $3 Earned $897 
In One Week 


What the same investnfent has done for others 
By H. W. RODGERS 


ee in a great while we hear of a 
nger who cleans up a fortune in 
Wall Street. But we do not hear of 
the thousands who lose everything. 
Gambling is one way to get rich quickly, 
if you win. But the odds are all against 
the player—and the speculator sooner or 
later goes to the wall with a crash. 


The surest and safest investment to 
make, and the one that pays biggest divi- 
dends, is an investment in yourself. By 
developing your personal powers you acquire 
something which lasts your entire lifetime, 
which can never be taken from you, and 
which must inevitably increase your income. 


Let us take, for example, the brain faculty 
called will power. The reason most people 
do not succeed in a big way is that they 
obey the will of others instead of having a 
strong will of their own. Most people are 
alike. Many well educated men fail, while 
many illiterates grow rome Many fail 
in spite of enormous capita while many 
succeed after starting with practically noth- 
ing. The difference between men is simply 
the difference between their will power. 

If we feel that we have every qualification 
for success—and are not successful—while 

others who seem to have no greater advan- 
tages than our own are successful, a trifling 
investment .in increasing our will power 
may be the one vital factor that will furnish 
the. necessary element to win us a fortune. 

Let me give a few facts to prove it. 

A man in Chicago felt that he could 
profitably strengthen his will. He secured 
a copy of ‘‘Power of Will,” by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, read a few pages, then 
made a deal which netted him $900. The 
book cost him $3, so his net profit was $897. 

Another young man, in a small town in 


New York, in one year jumped from a $20 
a week job to a business that pays him 


$15,000 a year. He had every quality that” 


successful people have, except a strong will. 
The book supplied that, and it was only a 
little while before he began to climb. 


Still another man, a school teacher in a little town 
just outside of Chicago, was so down and out that he 
couldn’t pay a $10 debt. He invested in “Power of 
Will,” supplied himself with the vital spark he needed— 
a strong will—and now ownsa business worth $25,000. 


But one of the most remarkable cases which show 
the value of self-improvement is that of a young man 
who was earning $25 a week, and in four years 
accumulated a fortune of $200,000 without specula- 
tion and who now earns over $1,000 a week. This 
man, with an unused will power, was but an average 
individual. The moment he began to increase his 
power of will he rose above the average and began to 
make big money. 

These are but a few out of hundreds of similar 
cases which indicate what improvement in the one 
faculty of will power will do. In every one of these 
instances the only change these men made in them- 
selves was to increase their will power. Otherwise 
they were the same as whea they were failures. It 
seems clear to me that there must be some reason why 
will power is so great a force. 

The reason that will power counts so heavily in a 
man’s success, as scientists have discovered, is that 
the average man fails to make use of nine-tenths of 
his brain, unless he has an indomitable will. This 
means that there lies in the average man the 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-R Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 





PELTON a: COMPANY 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will Bw. a copy of “Power of Will” at Fanon 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 b 





possibility “of increasing his brain power 
to many times its present efficiency. By in- 
creasing his will power anyone can train his 
brain to be many times as rich in ideas, in 
creative plans, in new methods, in its ability 
to think quickly and correctly, i in its money- 
making power. 

Science has also found that the reason 
most people have weak wills is they have not 
used their wills. If you held your arm in a 
sling for two years the muscles would become 
powerless to lift a feather. Because you 
seldom use your will power, you have be- 
come unable to use it. 


What you need is a set of simple mental 
exercises designed to develop will power, 
just as physical exercise develops the mus- 
cles. Just such exercises, rules and lessons 
are contained in “Power of Will.” 


If you feel that you have every quality 
necessary to success, and if in spite of your 
ability you are a failure, or only partiall 
successful or dissatisfied’in any way wit 
your position or your prospects, I suggest 
that | ae look to your will power. Perhaps 
that faculty needs strengthening, as was the 
case with the man who made a profit of $897 
after one week's will training, and the man 
who n to make $50,000 a year as soon as 
he realized that his dormant will was hold- 
ing him down. 

I am authorized by the Pelton Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of “‘Power of Will,” to say that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without sending 
any money in advance. In other words, if after five 
days’ reading, you do not feel that this book is worth 
$3, the sum asked, return it and you will owe nothing. 
When you recéive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: The law of great 

thinking; How to develop analytical power; How to 
perfectly concentrate on any subject; How to guard 
against errors in thought; How to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughc; How to develop fearlessness; 
How to use the mind in sickness; How to acquire a 
dominating personality. 

Never before have business men and women needed 
this help so badly as in these trying times. Hundreds 
of real and imaginary obstacles confront us every day, 
and only those who are masters of themselves and who 
hold their heads up, will succeed. ‘Power of Will,’ 
as never before, is an absolute necessity—an invest- 
ment in self-culture which no one can afford to deny 
himself. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position and 
everything we are striving for. But the great mass 
of intelligent men and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. I am sure that any book that has done 
for thousands—what ‘‘ Power of Will" has done—is well 
worth a ry It is interesting to note that 
among the 250,000 owners of ‘‘Power of Will” are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie. of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands of others, 
In fact, today ‘‘Power of Will’ ’ is just as important 
and as necessary to a man’s or woman's equipment 
for success, asa dictionary. To try to succeed with- 
out “Power of Will’’ is like trying to do business 
without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest imme- 
diate action in this matter before you. It is not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, if you 
prefer, addressing it to the Pelcon Publishing Com- 

any, 8-R Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the 
Book will come by return mail. This one act may 
mean the turniag point of your life, as it has meant 
to me and to so many others. 

You hold in your hand, this very minute, the be- 
ginning of a new era in your life. Over a million 
dollars has been paid for “‘Power of Will” by people 
who sent for it on free examination. Can you, in 
justice to yourself, hesitate about sending in the 
coupon? Can you doubt, blindly, when you can see, 
without a penny deposit, this wonder-book that has 
won fortunes for so many readers and for which a 
million dollars has already been paid ? 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has 
almost dcubled during the past three years, in spite 
of which ‘ Power of Will” has not been increased in 
. The publisher feels that so great a work should 

kept as low-priced as possible, but in view of the 
enormous increase in the cost of every manufacturing 
item, the Erma edition will be the last sold at the 
Peat pee . The “next edition will cost more. 
urge you to send in the coupon now. Advt. 











Craining for Authorship | 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
| your literary gifts. Master the 
} art of self- ements Make 
] your spare time profitable. 
Taen your ideas into dollars, 








Courses in Short-Story Writ. 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. “Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
. photoplay writifig alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly r ding our courses. 
































We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 






manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Agconntons pig, enjaries 
need them. Onl 3.0 000 Semined lic Accountants tn U in U.S 
earning $3, 10,000 a year. We trai: sree aie 


pare time for C. ig ,, pomteatzons oF executive accounti 
. Knowledge of Bookkeeping unnecessary — 
ou f . course and the ALP wet 


La >ane Extension University, Dept. ‘9s2- HB, Chicago 
The World’s Greatest Extension University 


OOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
become a certified Public or Ccst Accountant; go into busi- 
ness for yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the 
supply; our graduates earn over $6,000 yearly; have more 
business than they can handle; learn at home in spare time 
by our new system. Write for booklet and special offer. 
We have no solicitors. 
Universal Business Institute, 174 Pullman Bldg., New York 

















at home bythe Cortina Phone- 
Method equipment. Free Trial 


in your home. Endorsed by 
leading Universities. ck 
free. sy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 2189, 12 E. 46th Street, N. Y. 
Sponish-french-English-Italian 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. 632 
page book, well printed, substan- ic. 
tially bound, treating of the Life = 
after Death, sent without further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of 5c. Write for complete 
list of publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room.716, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


- SEXOLOGY - 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 




















Ha 
Should Impart to His Son, 
a Husband Should Have. 
Woman Should Have. 
Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Should Have. 

Illustrated a Al Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid a Wife Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions'’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. | 
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3 College St. Charles, Mo. 
{ Prepares young 
women for the useful life, searching out 
and meeting the individual needs of each 
i girl. Beautiful surroundings, modern 


builat 





gs an 
ana natatorium. Thorough courses of 
instruction in all branches. Competent 
instructors in close and sympathetic 
touch with each student. Fifty minutes 

, from St. Louis. direct railroads to 
Kansas City. Building and Endowment $1,500,000, 88th year. For 
catalog address : 

J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., Box A, St. Charles, Mo. 








New York, Binghamton 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Ad- 
vanced work for High School grad ic, B 
Course, Domestic Science, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 


The Principals, The Misses Hyde and Ella Virginia Jones, A.B. 














Wuicu ScuHoor ts Brest 
Jor My Cuitp? 


GRERE are a few private preparatory 
boarding schools whose lists are not 
quite full. To assure entrance for Fall 
Term immediate application should be 
made. Weare really informed about the 

schools on our list so that we may help you 
| to answer your important question. 
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354 FourtH AvE., NEw Yorke 




















ETROIT COLLEGE OF LAY 
SCHOOLS 


Prepare for the Bar. Turee years’ course leads to degree 


of LL.B: Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in theory and practice. Faculty com- 
rises 28 members of Bench and Bar. 28th year begins 
pt. 23, 1918. Self-supporting students assisted in findi 
employment. For catalog and full particulars address 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
34 Witherell Street DETROIT, MICH. 


PRACTICAL ONE YEAR COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
seg 5 








Intensive training. New laboratories and shops. 
Complete equipment. Experienced instructors. 
28th year. i 


e Cor : Classical, Technical, Commer- 
Thi’ prepares for College and Professional 


. Pre os Sor F Ria my 
. ‘or evel ay 5 
Scot ne TE HEADMASTER, Box 3 ". 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY YMCA 





















The University of Chicago 
HOME 22.2.0 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


27th Year U.ofC. (Div.9)Chicago, 111. muctai Tower 
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“Like Learning a 
repeat the correct accent and pronuneiation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
Used recom: led by educators in leading colleges. 
P.M. C., French Mili: Conversation, with records 
for Soldiers. Write for et and Free Trial Offer. 
PHONE METHOD 
2 W. 46th Street, N.Y. 


High School Course 
in Two Year. 


time. 
Here is complete by simplified high school course that you can 
finish in t ears. Meets all college arenes vague . Pre- 
pared by "leading bers of a faculties universities ona 
1 particulars. No obligations what- 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

























e Know about the opportuni- 
Dentis t ry ties of dental profession be- 
fore deciding your career. 
f ‘ The Indiana Dental College 
orrers P ts an 1 op- 

portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 


unusual and living expenses. 


= year begins Septens- 
opportuh- ugmented curricu- 
ities. 





. A 
lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalog and full details of 
opportunities for service and 
it in the 
| of dentistry. Address 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean 


PDI PNA F ANE 9 W. North St, Indianapotis 
DENTAL COLLEGE 
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$2* Invested in Vogue 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 | 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste 
must be avoided, you should have Vogue at your right hand. 
For now, every woman must devote even more than her 
usual care to the selection of every detail 
of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, 
gown or wrap may remain unworn and 
its price wasted. The gown you buy 
and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 
= that before you F sags a single penny on your 


new clothes, before you even begin to plan 
2 your autumn wardrobe, you consult its great 
* series of Autumnand Winter Fashion Numbers. 

Never before has Vogue been so essential as 

now, when fashions, under war restrictions, 
3 must bear, not the stamp of elaboration and 
z extravagance, but the infinitely more exacting 
2 characteristics of simplicity, serviceability and 
> taste. Begin wi Vogue’s October Ist 
number: 


*War Time Modes 
and Autumn Patterns 


: READY NOW 


For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown, you may have the Autumn and Winter 
Fashion Numbers of Vogue, comprising the fullest and 
most accurate fashion information published in the 
: world. Not only does Vogue tell you what to wear, but 
= it tells you where to get it (if you wish, it will actually 
: purchase it for you) and howto wear it when youhaveit. 





© Vogue 


Street frock of fine navy blue pin- 
striped gabardine with bodice and 
skirt embroidered at ihe side in 
French blue wool, and turned-up 
apron, which ties to the girdle 
with gabardine cords and em- 
broidered buttons. 


Here Are Your 9 Numbers 


*Ten if you mail the coupon now 
* War Time Modes and Autumn Patterns Oct. 1 


First aid to the fashionable woman of not unlimited 
means who wishes to curtail her expenses without in the 


least sacrificing smartness. 
Paris Openings Oct. 15 Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linens for household and 


Fag le ome ge fodiens ny 
ts of Paris, sketc! and de- “ j i 
scribed by Vogue's own artists Lm «aa be —" choice, 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 


Special Offer 


Nine numbers of 
Vogue for $2—ten if 
you mail the coupon 
now. We will start i 
your subscription with P 
one of the first copies @ 4 


Showing the mode in its win- and ry. 
ter culmination; hats, furs, Motor off the press of’our & ‘ey 
frocks, accessories; what is Southern Number Jan. 15 War Time Modes S s 
worn and who wears it. : . Ow s 
Everything new in the motor d Autumn a” £5 
Christmas Gifts world; where to go and what an _ 4° ov 
to wear in the South. Patterns, thus giving “ 


Number Nov. 15 


you ten numbers 





Hundreds of gifts of distinc- instead ©. © ’ 
tion, ranging from $2 to $2,000, Forecast of : He if ~_ a g™ 
good js value; actually pur- Spring Fashions Feb. 1 your iin KS af $5 
ae — The first authentic Spring is received < fF 
Holiday Number Dec. 1 styles—the trend of themode in time. @ GX Ves 
Last minute gifts: decorations —fully illustrated. é > ay 
for the Christ mas table; diver- > SS LL 
sions for the holidays. Spring Millinery Feb. 15 TY S$ SES 
* s ( Oo a? = ° 
Vanity Number Dec. 15 The loveliest of the Paris & Ver 
Graceful touches that make models, the smartest of the ~ oS Sy 
the smart woman smart ;where New York designs; veils, coif- gM" FSS, 
to get them; how to use them, fures, accessories. «° HESS. 4 
a se * 
’ q eg : . 
Don’t Send Money sf SORES - - 
Don’t bother to inclose a cheque, or even to write a letter. The a & +s oS it - . 
coupon opposite will do, and is easier and quicker. With one os € 4 ? . 
stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire fall, winter and Sy aie Ay os ae “~* 
spring clothes problem, ing yourself valuable and »)” s od ay ° Fe 
new ideas and insuring yourself against costly failures. Ko CA © a." _ x 
SSIS KF og OS oy’ 
£ oT 


Regular subscription price $5 a yéar (24 issues) 
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War work that every man can do 
A « labor and material you can save in clothing yourself, 


can be used for war work. 


3—That’s why, when you do buy, you must be sure 
to get good clothes that wear so long and well that 
you dont need to buy so often. In that way you 
use less labor and materials. 


I—That’s why you must buy clothes only when you 


need them. 
2—That’s why you must take care of the clothes you 


already have. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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THESE CZECHO-SLOVAKS ARE BEING RECRUITED IN AMERICA. 








RED RUSSIA AS OUR FOE 


ECAUSE GERMANY must be driven from Russia 
B as well as from Belgium and France, and because we 

are, in the words of the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘fighting for 
justice and order as well as against Prussian barbarism and 
outlawry,’”’ we can no longer consider the Bolshevik kings of 
the shreds and patches of what was once the Russian Empire 
as anything but our open foes. Nor can we delay active steps 
against them, say our editors, if we would keep Germany from 
getting supplies and recruits from thé east to strengthen her in 
the west. We may, The Eagle continues, be loath to declare 
war against the Soriet régime, “‘but we are at war with it.” 
Allied forees, we are reminded, are fighting the Bolsheviki in 
Siberia and in Archangel province. The murder of Captain 
Cromie, of the British Embassy in Russia, brought from London 
a declaration of outlawry against the Bolshevik leaders which 
is applauded by a large number of our editors. Now, declares 
the San Franciseo Chronicle, we must consider the Bolsheviki 
“the common enemies of mankind.” Their leaders, says the 
New York Times, have demonstrated that they can only be 
treated as outlaws, who, when they are driven to flight from 
Russia, must find the whole world barred against them. For 
such men, agrees the Newark News, ‘“‘there should be no refuge 
| and asylum.’”’ When they fall from power they should be made 
to face the consequences ‘‘of what they have done to destroy 
and dishonor their country.’”’ And in the ineanwhile, adds The 
News, ‘‘real Russia—not the Russia ruled by returning exiles 
from Switzerland and the Bronx—has a new claim upon the 
sympathy and assistance of the Entente peoples.’”’ The time 
has come, declares the Boston Transcript, for the most energetic 
action “for the peace and liberty of Russia,” against these 
“rascals” in Petrograd and Moscow. We must stand against 
the Bolshevik Government, our editors declare, both because of 
what they have done or intend to do for Germany, and because 





of what they have done and-are doing to Russia. They have, 
in the words of one editor, reduced their country to a state of 
“cannibalism within and slavery to a foreign Power without.” 
Russia under Lenine and Trotzky has, in the words of another, 
been ‘‘resolved into a primitive community where wild beasts 
struggle for survival.’’ The New York Tribune sees ‘“‘every- 
thing that is brutal, oppressive, and murderous in the nature of 
men reverting from civilization to animalism,’’ represented in the 
‘‘moribund, panic-stricken’’ Government of these “‘embittered 
paranoiac adventurers,’ who are “killing innocent men and 
women by the thousands in order to rivet their tyranny on 
Russia and help Germany to retain her Russian spoils.’”’ The 
New York World considers its old description of Bolshevik 
Russia as ‘‘the Judas of the nations” to have been amply and 
doubly vindicated by recent events. Not only, it says, ‘‘did the 
Bolsheviki betray the free nations to German autocracy, but 
they have now betrayed their own cause and their own prin- 


, 


ciples.” The Moscow Government, concludes the New York 
Sun, after summing up recent Russian history, ‘shows every 
determination to continue, so long as it is permitted to hold out,® 


to be a faithful servitor of Berlif. Its rule by terror and murder, 
its disregard for the respect of the nations of the world seem to 
inerease with its desperate efforts to maintain its hold upon what 
remains of Russia.” 

From time to time the dispatches from Stockholm and other 
points near Russia have told of new indignities visited upon 
Allied citizens and envoys, and of new evidence of the existence 
of what is often spoken of as the ‘‘Bolshevik-German con- 
spiracy.”. On August 2, it may be remembered, our Vice-Consul 
at Petrograd was informed by the Bolshevik Government that 
a “state of war” existed between Russia and the United States. 
For ten days previous American homes had been entered, 
ransacked, and looted by the Bolsheviki. On August 28 the 
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Bolshevik newspaper Pravda announced that all subjects of the 
Entente states resident in Russia between the ages of sixteen 
and forty-five were being interned. ‘‘We Have Hostages” 
was a head-line appearing in the Pravda about that time. The 
news of the attempted assassination of Lenine and of the killing 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 
—Rehse in the New York World. 


of other members of the Soviet Government brought.the state- 
ment, according to news advices from Germany and Holland, 
that any further attempts of this sort would be followed by at- 
tempts upon the lives of members of Entente governments in 
their own country. On August 31 Bolshevik troops attacked 
the British Embassy in Petrograd, killing Captain Cromie, of the 
Embassy staff, and mutilating his body. This act was roundly 
denounced by the British Government, which issued a state- 
ment declaring that in default of satisfaction from the Russian 
Soviet Government its members might expect to be “treated as 
outlaws by the governments of all civilized nations,” and have 
“no place of refuge left to them.” At the time of the Cromie 
murder the Bolsheviki were also “‘making arrests” in Moscow. 
Later British and French consuls throughout all Russia were 
arrested. About the same time more than a hundred American 
consuls and official and unofficial visitors to Russia escaped 
through Finland to Stockholm on special trains. The news 
dispatches of September 10 told of a supplementary treaty be- 
tween Germany and the Bolsheviki which the correspondents 
think approximates an offensive and defensive alliance. This 
treaty, according to a New York Times dispatch, involves the 
payment to Germany of more than one billion dollars and the 
undertaking of an offensive by the Bolsheviki against the En- 
tente forces in the north in return for a guaranty against at- 
tacks on Russia through Finland and a contingent guaranty of 
protection for Russian coasting and fishing fleets. Germany, 
it should be noted, has already received the first instalment of 
her war-indemnity from the Bolsheviki, and Germany, writes 
Mr. Frank Bohn in the New York Times, will get every ruble 
she has exacted. She will get it or ‘“‘out go the Bolsheviki 
and in will come some one who will pay promptly.”’ - 

When the Entente Powers spoke of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
as being “‘traitorously signed by the Bolsheviki,” the words 
were meant literally, declares the New York Tribune. It is no 
secret, we are told, “‘that the United States Government has 
been for some time in possession of documents which show the 
sinister relation existing between Trotzky and Lenine and the 
custodians of Germany’s corruption fund.” The New York 
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Times prints: copies of letters brought to this country by a Rus- 
sian army officer telling of money transactions between Lenine, 
Trotzky, and representatives of German banks. 

The recent isolation of Russia under the Soviet rule has made 
news scarce and untrustworthy. We have heard of assassina- 
tions of Bolshevik leaders and of the institution of a reign of 
terror in reprisal. Or September 9 dispatches told of the killing 
of 546 so-called social revolutionaries. A Moscow Bolshevik 
paper printed on September 1 an appeal for vengeance which 
contained this sentence: ‘‘For the blood of Lenine, Uritzky, 
Zinovieff, and Volodarsky let there be floods of blood of the 
bourgeoisie, and more blood, as much as possible.”” Mr. Arno 
Doseh-Fleurot, a correspondent of the New York World, de- 
clares that we can not comprehend what Russia’s present reign 
of terror is like. It is more horrible than a battle, he tells us, 
No longer is it a question of what the Bolsheviki mean or what 
they stand for; there are two facts worthy of notice now, he 
writes from Stockholm after escaping from Russia: 


“The first is that the Bolsheviki have entirely lost popular 
support and are keeping themselves in power only by the bay- 
onets they still are able to buy. The peasants are in revolt 
everywhere. ...... 

“The second crucial fact is that the Bolsheviki have instituted 
a reign of terror as the only means to maintain the dictatorship, 
killing without trial or before inquisitional tribunals, shedding 
innocent blood as never has been seen before since the days of 
Ivan the Terrible....... 

“The struggle has passed the stage of class-war. 
man is at every other man’s throat. 

“The state of all Russia is beyond the comprehension of 
people accustomed to civilization.” 


Every 


James Keeley, formerly proprietor of the Chicago Herald, has 
been investigating conditions in Europe for the Committee on 
Public Information. He told a New York Times reporter his 
impressions of “ Darkest Russia,”’ saying in part: 

“European Russia, this coming winter, will—yes, must be—the 
world’s most awful graveyard. Famine isn’t a possibility. It 
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THE “IMPUDENT AUDACITY” OF THOSE YANKS! 
—Bushnell for the Central Press Association. 


is a certainty, to-day an actuality. Pestilence is reaping the 
first crop of a gigantic harvest. According to my information, 
from a quarter to one-third of the inhabitants must die before 
next summer. There is neither work nor food to support the 
population, and to-day the working people are simply predestined 
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victims of hunger and disease. Productive labor has been 
annihilated, and no nation can live without it. 

“All financial system has vanished. Debts have been re- 
pudiated, banks abolished, and the gold reserve of the nation 
largely stolen. The printing-press is the monetary right arm 
of the Bolshevik Government. 

“Railroad and inland water travel almost is a thing of the 
past. Fuel is the crux of this situation. The available supply 
has disappeared. The unburned oil-fields are not working, 
and the Bolshevik mind, conceiving the idea that the plutocrats 
could not create wealth without ‘coal, flooded the mines. Ad- 
ministrative staffs of railroads also were creatures of the money 
devil, so they were dismissed. As a result, rolling stock and 
tracks are rapidly going to pot. Some few railroads are operat- 
ing, but as private concerns in the hands of enterprising bandits. 

“Manufacturing is at a standstill, nine-tenths of the factories 
having been shut down. Many are heaps of ruins because they 
were the property of the ‘criminal bourgeois.’ 

“Only twenty per cent. of the tillable lands of European 
Russia were put into crops this year. 

“Commeréé, even from the standpoint of 1917, does not exist. 
All the big firms have suspended because of the lack of. coal, 
the impossibility of getting raw material, and because their 
factories have been destroyed. Retail dealers have vanished 
for the simple reason that their stocks were confiscated, and they 
can not get any more. Such commerce as exists is in the hands 
of acquisitive soldiers who have stolen goods and army trans- 
port-trucks. These peripatetic merchants travel the land, 
buying at forced sales’ or stealing when the latter seems more 
desirable.” 


Yet even these writers, 1 may be noted, predict a better 
future ahead. Mr. Keeley thinks it is easy to see where Russia 
will turn, if next summer the survivors look to the east and see 
a Siberia under Allied control comparatively prosperous, with- 
out famine or pestilence, with order restored, a Siberia ‘‘ through 
which an Allied army has marched and which is at the doors of 
European Russia.’”’ The New York World declares editorially 
that since “‘the lowest level of political and social degradation 
has been touched, the end of Bolshevik tyranny is not far off.” 
It seems to the New York Evening Post that Bolshevism never 
had a chance of a permanent or even of a long life ‘‘ because it 
attempted to impose upon the people an ideal which, enormously 
dificult to attain in any country, was absolutely impossible of 
attainment in Russia.”” We read further: 


“Bolshevism set out with the primary idea of a city ‘pro- 
letariat’ and tried to justify itself in power by evoking a prole- 
tariat in a country 90 per cent. rural. In the long run it is 
neither Czecho-Slovak nor Allied armies that will have de- 
stroyed Lenine’s power, but the Russian muzhik himself. By 
his indifference to the Bolsheviki after the first few months of 
fervid agitation the Russian peasant made it possible for fifty 
thousand Czecho-Slovak troops to shake the Bolshevik structure 
from its foundations. If the heart of -the Russian masses were 
with the Bolsheviki, they would at least have done to the 
Czecho-Slovaks what the Russian peasants of 1812 did to 
Napoleon. ' 

“From indifference the peasants have passed to active op- 
position. . . . They have risen against a system which began by 
sacrificing Russia to the foreign enemy and went on to bring 
anarchy into the village. From the beginning the Bolsheviki 
have been bitter against those who would ‘sabotage’ the revo- 
lution. First it was the bourgeois who ‘sabotaged.’ Then it was 
the Social Revolutionists, the Mensheviki, and all other revolu- 
tionists who did not think as Lenine thinks. More recently 
it is the railroad-workers who have ‘sabotaged’ by refusing to 
transport the Red armies. Now it is the peasants who are 
sabotaging. Altogether, it makes a very respectable number of 
saboteurs in a country where the heart of the masses was supposed 
to be with Lenine.”’ 


But the New York Tribune has little hope that Russia can 
save herself. It sees no healing virtue in ‘‘her present blood- 
bath”; she “‘must be saved from without—by timely Allied 
intervention.” Such intervention is, of course, now a fact. 
fllied armies have helped the Czecho-Slovaks to establish 
communications between Vladivostok and the Volga. Other 
forces, including United States Army regiments, are extending 
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the territory controlled by the pro-Ally Government in northern 
European Russia. The United States Government's formal 
recognition of the Czecho-Slovaks as a nation and as an ally has 
given new courage both to the army in Siberia and to the scat- 
tered people of this race in all parts of the world, and the step 
was heartily commend2d by the press of the entire country. 
More effective military intervention is, however, demanded 
by The Manufacturers’ Record, which thinks we ought to join 
the Allies in sending a great army through the Balkans to cut 
off Germany from its connection with the East. The Baltimore 
weekly fears that ‘if Germany can hold the battle-line along 
the Rhine for a year or two and be left untrammeled in the East, 
it will be able to mobilize the resources and the men of the 

















CLEANING UP RUSSIA. 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


conquered regions of Poland and Russia and of other countries 
to such an extent as to regain its entire fighting-power.” Ger- 
many has already begun to draw upon her new vassal nations in 
the East, according to European press dispatches, by the treaty 
under which Finland puts her entire man-power—perhaps 
half a million potential soldiers—at Germany’s disposal. The 
Boston Transcript hears that in Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia ‘Russians of military age are already being con- 
scripted and put under German officers with twenty Germans 
or Hungarians to every sixty Russians to keep the miserable 
souls from deserting.” Says the Syracuse Post-Standard, in 
calling attention to the real danger in Russia: 


“The only hope that the Germans have of regaining superior 
power in the West such as they had upon March 21 of this year 
lies in their continued hypnotism of the Russian people. If they 
can continue the Bolsheviki in power and by intrigue, corrup- 
tion and domineering can bring the Russian people still further 
under their command, or if they can engineer the coming re- 
volution in near-Russia to serve their own purposes, they pro- 
pose to recruit there the armies that are to save them.” 


Now the answer to the German plan, continues the Syracuse 
daily, “‘is first of all continued vigor upon the West, for it is 
chiefly by force of arms upon the West that Russia may be saved 
to her own people; secondly, a policy toward. Russia, and within 
Russia, of sympathetic statesmanship.” The Post-Standard 
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Courtesy of the New York “‘ Times.” 





WHERE ANOTHER 


The flags show the location of Czecho-Slovak armies and the black area marks their homeland. 





SIBERIA 


Lake BBaikal 








‘NEW NATION, CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY,” IS FIGHTING FOR DEMOCRACY. 
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LETTERS AND FIGURES REFER TO SQUARES ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


In looking for names mentioned in the press dispatches the reader should allow for variations in spelling due to radical differences between the 
English ana Russian alphabets. 
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which have been destroyed in the war between the 


does not agree with the Washigton Post and other papers that 
we ought to have an Allied army of a million men in Russia. 
It does not think we can either ‘‘conquer Russia by arms” or 
“drive the Germans out of Russia by arms.” It believes the 
forces which we have already sent there ‘‘must be merely the 
police protection of an economic invasion.” 
economic rehabilitation of Russia are being prepared, according 
to dispatches from Washington. 
a New York Tribune writer, will be to repair the railways and 


The first task, according to 


Plans for the 


bridges 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Bolsheviki. But the breakdown of the 
mechanism of law and order in Russia, which has been encour 
aged by Germany, will make it extremely hard for us to bring 
effective aid to the Russians, in the opinion of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which remarks: ‘‘to organize a work of 
national salvage of the proportions which the Russian situation 
demands has been from the first an enterprise of extraordinary 
difficulty, which its long postponement has merely increased.” 
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THE “KAISER’S BATTLE” GOING WRONG 


sk AMERICAN DRIVE toward Metz is another 
blow at an enemy now reduced to warding off attacks 
instead of delivering them. An army on the defensive 
never wins a victory, says one of the military maxims laid 
down by Marshal Foch in his War College lectures, and that 
the German Army is now on the defensive is admitted even by 
Germany’s military leaders. Thus the Crown Prince himself 
recently defined his country’s present “will to victory” as 
a determination “to hold our 


erusht, but a general movement, carefully prepared in every 
respect. It should not merely reach the soldiers incorporated, 
in spite of themselves, in the troops of Pan-Germany, but also 
the entire opprest civil population. 

“T have been studying Central Europe for twenty-five years, 
and I declare that it contains varied and powerful elements 
which, if well utilized by a mature political strategy, would 
allow the carrying out of a great European strategic maneuver 
which, combining its results with the efforts made on the Western 
Front, would, by the exploitation of the sources of internal 
weakness in Pan-Germany, assure the Allies of complete victory 
more quickly than by any other process.” 


To balance against Mr. Chéra- 





own and no let ourselves be 
vanquished.” Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg, in a birthday mes- 
sage to Chancellor von Hertling, 
states that “‘on the battle-fields 
of France and Flanders the 
German Army is defending the 
sacred ground of the Father- 
land’”’; and he alludes reproach- 
fully to the Allies’ “will to an- 
nihilation.” General Ludendorft 
assures the Vienna papers that 
“we shall break the enemy’s 
will to annihilate”; and Lieut.- 
Gen. Baron von Freytag-Lor- 
inghoven, deputy chief of the 
German general staff, tells a 
Berlin audience that— 

“The thing now is to push 
things so that Great Britain 
and America will reco ni e our 
invincibility in defensive war. 
We lack neither men, war-ma- 
terial, nor raw material to hold 
out for a long time.” 


A certain parallel to this 











dame’s high estimate of Pan- 
3 Germany’s man-power, we have 
Ke the statement of war-correspon- 

*) dents with the Allied forces that 


being used up, while we even 
hear of German women killed or 
captured on the fighting-line 
while serving as machine-gun- 
ners and aviators. In a London 
dispatch to the New York World 
we read that “altogether, north 
and south of the Somme, 142 
divisions of the enemy have been 
counted, of a total rifle strength 
of 1,250,000,” and that ‘‘on the 
whole front from the sea to 
Switzerland the total strength of 
the enemy probably does not 
exceed 2,500,000." That the 
jerman leaders have no men 
to spare on the West Front is 
further suggested by the report 
that they are r.lying more and 
more on machine-gun fighting. 
According to Edwin L. James, 








change of tone on the part of the 
German leaders is seen in the 
fact that at its beginning the 
great drive launched on March 21 was christened by the Germans 
“the Kaiser’s Battle,” while the assault of July 16 they were 
content to describe as the ‘‘ Peace Storm.” In extreme contrast 
to this acceptance of the defensive on the part of Germany we 
find Marshal Foch declaring that ‘‘we will continue to pursue 
the enemy implacably,’”’ while Premier Clemenceau proclaims 
the policy of “‘constant attack.” As the Washington Post 
sees the situation, ‘‘Foch is stabbing into the very vitals of 
the enemy at a doz n points, and the huge German python 
that stretches across northern France is recoiling with 
such thrashings and pain that there is growing panic in 
Germany.” 

But we are warned not to forget that Germany is still strong 
despite her recent defeats, and that, as the Minneapolis Journal 
puts it, ‘“we must score a clear knock-out before civilization can 
afford to say halt.” That this task is not to be a light one is 
pointed out by André Chéradame, who estimates the present 
military strength of Germany at 11,000,000 men, of Austria- 
Hungary at 8,240,000, of Turkey at 1,648,000, and of Bulgaria 
at 824,000, making the total available man-power of the Central 
Powers 21,712,000. Seven million of these, however—Slavs, 
Italians, and Jews within the Austrian Empire—he classes 
as inherently hostile to Germany. He therefore urges in an 
article in the New York Times that— 


“The moment is again favorable for organizing, through the 
myriad ways of modern science placed at our disposal—notably 
aviation with great radius of action—an effective propaganda in 
Central Europe. This propaganda, if judiciously carried out, 
should not inspire premature movements which would be easily 


WE ARE COMING, FATHER WOODROW! 
—Rehse in the New York World. 


who is with the American Army 
in France, “the fighting unit 
in the German Army is no longer 
the rifle, but the light machine gun.” In a dispatch to the 
New York Times Mr. James goés on to say: 


“The term German machine gun, thus used, means a light 
gun which can be carried by one man, and which is operated 
by two men. The type is the Maxim. The Germans retain 
heavy machine guns in separate units, as we do; but the new 
development is to turn the whole infantry force into a force of 
machine-gunners. Not that every two men have a Maxim, but 
one Maxim is given to every eight soldiers. Six are equipped 
with rifles, but for purposes similar to those for which the 
artilleryman carries a revolver. 

“The primary purpose of a group of eight is to work a machine 
gun with a rifleman to protect the gunners and take their places if 
wounded or killed. The German command has decided to 
fight the war with the machine gun instead of the rifle.” 

We have the answer to this development, says Mr. James, 
in our light Browning machine gun: 

“The Allies have supremacy of artillery. Germany counts 
on supremacy with machine guns. Now, there is one way only 
to oppose artillery-fire, and that is with more artillery-fire. 
There is only one way to fight gas, and that is with more gas. 
If it is true that one way to overcome an army of machine- 
gunners is to have more machine-gunners and more machine 
guns, it seems to be true that the Browning light machine 
gun hag a great destiny to fulfil. Washington has already an- 
nounced a big production plan for Brownings, a plan with fore- 
thought adopted months ago.” 


*“‘Winter alone,” declares the San Francisco Chronicle, “‘can 
save the German armies from retreating to the Rhine,” and 
this remark serves to remind us that in the winter mud of 
Flanders and northern France the Germans have an ally that 





the German reserves are rapidly * 
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NEARER AND NEARER. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“ SAILING, 
must be reckoned with. Estimates of the time still remaining 
to the Allies this year before weather conditions seriously affect 
their present offensive vary from four weeks to two months, 
while a Paris dispatch quotes L’Homme Libre, Premier Clemen-° 
ceau’s paper, as announcing that the attack will be kept up all 
winter. In a dispatch from Paris Charles H. Grasty quotes 
“a French military authority’ 


’ as saying: 

“From the Somme to the Channel the character of the soil 
renders the mud the worst in all creation after the autumn rains 
begin in good earnest. No soldier can move through it with 
a pack on his back. Cold, frost don’t matter so much, and 
perhaps south of the Somme, where the soil is different, an attack 
ean still be prest after the middle of October. 

“Conservative calculations of the duration of the present 
offensive as a whole shouldn’t extend it beyond October 15, 
after which, unless the season is unusually dry, our front must be- 
come comparatively inactive. The Germans are counting on 
these weather probabilities to protect them from a decisive 
defeat and enable them to put out a peace tentative based on the 
plea that a stalemate exists on the Western Front.” 


In an editorial published on September 12, the day when 
13,000,000 Americans registered for military service and General 
Pershing launched the American drive toward Metz, the New 
York Evening Mail printed the following ringing sentences: 


“‘Portentous events are recalling to the mind of the world 
on this day of days the Kaiser’s solemn announcement at the 
beginning of the great German offensive on the West Front, 
that the ‘hour of decision has come.’ 

“The outeome of battles has given meaning to that pre- 
diction. The hour of decision has come. And the decision is 
against the nation which trampled the rights of peoples under 
foot and by its criminal insolence put the iron of an inexorable 
resolution into the souls of mankind. ...... 

“The hour of decision has come. Germany’s doom is to be 
seen in the amazing coordination of Allied man-power, machine- 
power, money-pgwer, and food-power which has welded the 
combined resources of the free nations into a mighty hammer 
destined to shatter the structure of German militarism that has 

. embittered the lives of men for two generations. 

“The hour of decision has come. The word of doom is to be 
heard all over Germany. All over Germany, and beyond into 
Austria-Hungary, is to be heard the murmur of angry peoples— 
of peoples starved, betrayed, and bled white that their masters 
might be rich and powerful and dominate the world. 

‘The hour of decision has come. The terms of that decision 
are being written down to-day by millions of American men in 
the registration places of every city, town, village, and hamlet 
from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande.”’ 






























































‘EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW?’ 
° Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


SAILING!” 


SNIPING AT THE NEW TAX BILL 

F WE SENT ARCHANGELS TO CONGRESS we would 

look for miracles, but the quite human individuals we elect 

every two years can hardly be expected to create absolutely 
perfect tax laws. The new $8,000,000,000 Revenue Bill seems 
to be generally accepted, judging from press comment, as a 
decided improvement over the existing law and as the work 
of patriots seeking to raise this enormous and unprecedented 
sum “in the wisest and least burdensome way,” to repeat 
Chairman Kitchin’s words. In the main and as regards its basic 
principles, the bill, so the Chicago Daily News feels, ‘‘is cheer- 
fully acquiesced in by those citizens upon whom the new burdens 
fall.” Nowhere, the New York Journal of Commerce notes, has 
there been observed ‘‘any general or organized effort to protest 
against the burdens it entails.’”’ If, then, the bill had gone into 
effect as soon as it was introduced in the House of Representa- 
But 
as the measure has still to run the gantlet of discussion, criti- 
before it can receive the 


tives it would perhaps have aroused very little criticism. 
cism, and amendment in Congress 
President’s signature—an ordeal which is expected to take a 
month or six weeks—editors and others eagerly accept the op- 
portunity for suggesting improvement, even tho such procedure 
may seem to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
very much like trying to paint the iily. 

But Mr. Smoot, of Utah, is one of the Senators who think it 
ought to be painted over almost beyond recognition. This 
Republican statesman attacks the bill as ‘“‘bunglesome.” He 
considers it so unscientifically framed that it will impose its 
burdens inequitably and tend to restrict He 
thinks that it is a political bill designed to get the money from 
the smallest possible number of voters, that it provides for 
$2,000,000,000 more than is needed, that it should contain a 
general consumption tax which would raise a full billion, and that 
the excess-profits provision is without justification. Mr. Smoot, 
as quoted in the New York Tribune, explains that he favors a 
war-profits tax ‘‘ because those who are making more money by 
reason of the war should be heavily taxed, but the excess-profits 
plan takes money simply because it is there on just as sweeping 
It may be remembered that 
tax, while 


production. 


” 


a seale as the war-profits tax. 
Secretary McAdoo wanted a straight ‘‘war-profits”’ 
Mr. Kitehin stood out for the taxing of all ‘‘excess profits,” 
and that the profits-tax provisions of the bill are a compromise 
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between the McAdoo plan and the Kitchin-plan, by which it is 
intended to calculate both taxes for large corporations and to 
levy the one which will collect the greater revenue. Senator 
Thomas, a Colorado Democrat, finds fault with this “‘alternate”’ 
scheme, asking ‘‘if two plans can be put in the bill, why isn’t it 
quite as possible to have six or thirty plans for business to struggle 
with?” The counsel for the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America likewise sees no sense in the alternate plan, declaring 
that “‘the tax should be a purely war-profits tax with a very 
elastic provision giving the Treasury Department authority to 
impose the proper taxes on the few corporations which would 
escape the war-profits tax altogether.’’ The same critic thinks 
this section of the law faulty because he considers it almost im- 
possible to apply a capital percentage standard as a basis of 
taxation in the ease of stocks which have been bought and sold 
for years on -their earning value, and because concerns with 
watered stock have an advantage over ultra-conservatively 
capitalized concerns. 

It seems to the Republican Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
that the Kitchin Bill is, as a whole, ‘“‘very far even yet from 
being a model as a producer of the largest amofint of revenue 
with the least possible friction.”” The New York Evening Sun 
(Rep.) is grieved because the committee “left so many rough 
edges upon their work.”” In the opinion of this newspaper, 
Mr. Kitchin ‘“‘has given us a measure of class-taxation highly 
accentuated, and yet has failed to suit the McAdoo group, the 
most clear-minded adherents of the conseription-of-wealth idea. 
He has produced a confused series of taxes beyond the practical 
power of the ordinary busy citizen to master or comprehend, 
but has not combined, these into a harmonious system.” . The 
morning Sun even goes so far as to remark that “nothing that 
the Senate could do could make the Kitchin measure worse than it 
is.” Yet it by no means criticizes all the features of the bill. It 
objects to the proposed taxes on oil-prodicers as discouraging*the 
production of oil, and styles the plan to tax distributed corpora- 
tion earnings at twelve per cent. and undistributed earnings 
at eighteen per cent. “‘simply a fool tax,” which ‘‘will help to 
lock the wheels of every great industry in this country.”’ ..The 
Newark News, which is generally less critical of the measure, 
agrees that this distinction will tend ‘‘to discourage businesses 
from establishing financial reserves that will enable them to begin 
the recuperation of our trade along normal lines with a flying 
start.”” The eighteen per cent. rate was fixt in spite of Secre- 
tary MeAdoo’s objections, explains a Washington correspondent 
of the New York World, ‘because it had become the practise of 
corporations to retain undistributed a goodly proportion of their 
profits for the purpose of evading the higher taxation.” 

The foundation mistake of the bili, in the ‘opinion of the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), was the ‘‘attempt to assess taxes upon 
the smallest possible number of persons and businesses, leaving 
a great majority of the people free from a levy direct or indirect.” 
The Times thinks that this policy was dictated by the desire 
‘“‘to leave the mass of voters free from grounds of complaint 
against the party in power.” It insists that there should be a 
consumption tax levying ‘‘upon the breakfast-table and upon 
the purchases of a great mass of people.”” Such necessities as 
tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, should bear a tax, in the opinion of this 
and other newspapers. The number of those taxed is also kept 
comparatively small by the retention of the old income exemp- 
tion limits, namely, $1,000 for bachelors and $2,000 for married 
men, with the normal tax-rate placed at only six per cent. on 
incomes up to $5,000. Here, the Council Bluffs Nonpareil con- 
tends, the bill should be amended— 


“The men of more moderate income should be required to 
pay at least a nominal income tax. This is a common country. 
It belongs to common people. And common people will esteem 
it a privilege to contribute their mites. One dollar per hundred 
on-a thousand-dollar income would be both reasonable and just.” 





And the Brooklyn Eagle finds it impossible to disagree with 
the criticism that ‘‘those who are in receipt of moderate inconies 
are ‘coddled’’’ by the new income tax. Mr. Theodore M. 
Knappen writes to the New York /'ribune from Washington 
that highly paid wage-earners will pay comparatively little 
income tax, partly owing to the high exemption and partly 
from the difficulty of getting men to make returns and of enfore- 
ing payment. Some Senators, according to Mr. Knappen, would 
have employers report even small wage-payments and would 
have the tax on such incomes collected as well as reported at 
the source. Several dailies, including the New York Wall 
Street Journal and other metropolitan papers, object because 
the ten-dollar occupational tax is not extended to farmers. 
The New York Journal of Commerce calls attention to the dis- 
crimination between those whose income is in the form of ser- 
vices or property and those who get it in cash: 

“Take the ease, for instance, of the salaried employeé of a 
bank or factory who receives $5,000 a year, out of which he 
pays his house-rent and his usual costs of living; contrast him 
with the case of a farmer who owns his land and obtains the bulk 
of what he needs, both in food, fuel, and other essentials, for 
himself and family in produce or in goods obtained by trade at 
the neighboring village; the situation becomes clear and shows 
why it is that the farming class pays only a microscopic pro- 
portion of the income tax at the present time.” 

And the Democratic New York World agrees that the farmer 
“is not carrying his share of the load of war-taxation,” and 
observes: 

*‘An analysis of income-tax returns for the fiscal year 1916, 
recently published, shows that, altho farmers are the most 
numerous class of Americans engaged in gainful occupations, 
they were at the foot of the list proportionately among income- 
tax payers. Outside of the notorious war-profiteers, no element 
of our population has advantaged so greatly by war as agri- 
culturists; yet in the year of which we speak only one farmer in 
four hundred paid a farthing’s tax upon income. In this respect 
preachers and teachers showed a. higher percentage.” 

The same daily objects to the application of the new tax to the 
compensations of the President and the Federal judges. It 
doubts the constitutionality of this provision and asks ‘‘if, under 
the Sixteenth Amendment, Congress may lawfully ‘diminish’ 
salaries once so carefully safeguarded, what is to prevent that 
body, when violently disposed, from taxing them away al- 
together?” 

Republican editors and Congressmen have wondered why 
there could not be a tax on cotton. Congressman J. Hampton 
Moore (Rep., Pa.) has asserted that a levy of three dollars a 
bale on the 1917 crop would have produced $34,349,790 in 
revenue. But Congressman Caraway, an Arkansas Democrat, 
has retorted that such a proposal is ‘“‘outrageous.”’ The Hart- 
ford Courant.does not think that the inheritance tax is fair 
because the Federal Government has nothing to do with wills, 
but it suggests a stamp tax on bank checks. Mayor Hylan, of 
New York, has written to other city executives asking them to 
protest against the taxation of income from municipal bonds. 
Finally, The Wall Street Journal voices the thought of many a 
Republican that ‘‘a minor item of halfa billion dollars is tossed 
aside in the refusal to resort to tariff taxes.’ 

Many of these criticisms, it will be noted, refer to minor 
items, and all the correspondents agree that the main features 
of the bill are not likely to be modified. Democratic editors 
have pointed out that the so-called ‘“‘luxury taxes’’ are really 
consumption taxes, as they fall on the consumer. They have 
declared that the excess-profits tax-clause will apply to so few 
corporations that it is merely.a secondary feature as compared 
with the taxing of real war-profits. The Milwaukee Journal 
(Ind.) replies to the advocates of consumption taxes and of 
lower exemptions in income taxation by saying that ‘‘ people 
of small income have been and are paying the tax in the high 
prices of all the commodities included in their cost of living.” 
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NATION-WIDE DROUGHT IN SIGHT 


HETHER THE DRY SPELL that is to begin on 

VW July 1 will ever be broken ‘is the question now en- 
gaging the earnest thought of those most affected. 

The prohibition forces have captured strategic positions from 
which, many observers predict, they will never be compelled to 
withdraw. This happened when the United States Senate ap- 
proved a law imposing complete nation-wide prohibition of the 
liquor traffic from July 1, 1919, till the end of the war and the 
éompletion of demobilization, and when the National Food 
Administration, as a further war-measure, ordered the manu- 
facture of beer to stop entirely on December 1 of this year. 
’'The action of the House, it is generally conceded, will be in 
harmony with that of the Senate. ‘All calculations may now be 
safely based on the conclusion that the United States will become 
‘bone dry’ on the first of next July,” remarks the Charlotte, N. C., 
Observer, which as a result of the Senate’s action sees the prohibi- 
tionists “‘in occupancy of the vestibule of the saloonless temple.”’ 
It is the belief of many members of Congress that this marks the 
end of the liquor traffic in the United States, affirms the Wash- 
ington Post, which goes on to say that these Congressmen ‘‘ hold 
the opinion that sentiment against it is so pronounced that 
when the war is over and the demobilization of the troops 
is actually effected, which in itself may require several years, 
the prohibition amendment to the Constitution will have been 
ratified by the necessary number of States and prohibition writ- 
ten into the basic law of the land.’’ ‘‘There may be no break 
in the dry spell once it is started,’’ remarks the Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette, and this probability is discust by many other 























THE ZERO HOUR. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


papers throughout the country, including the Spokane Spokesman 
Review, St. Louis Star and Republic, Houston Post and Chronicle, 
and the American Issue, a prohibition organ published in Wester- 
ville, Ohio. The last-named paper holds that the prohibition 
forces were strong enough to force through their enactment in its 
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original form, which"called for a bone-dry nation by January 1, 
1919; and it explains their acquiescence in the postponed date 
of enforcement, which the New York World ironically charac- 
terizes as ‘‘virtue’s compromise with vice,” as follows: 


‘The desire of the liquor people could not be better met 

















“HERE’S WHERE YOU GET OFF.” 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


than for the leaders in the United States Senate to have 
forced the issue of an earlier closing period. It would have 
given the liquor people their opportunity for question and 
debate. Use of this opportunity by the friends of the liquor 
forces would have been made in such a way as to shift the issue 
from the merits of war-prohibition to the item of revenue as well 
as the unreasonableness of insistence at this time contrary to the 
recommendations of the administration and by taking up this 
ery, supported by certain of the press over the country through 
proliquor inspiration, could have worked irreparable injury to 
the war-prohibition cause.” 


It was in return for this concession, we are told by a Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, that the prohibitionists 
were permitted to add the clause extending the operation of 
war-time prohibition throughout the period of demobilization. 

The St. Louis Star reminds us that fourteen of the necessary 
thirty-six States have already ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment, and the Chicago Tribune notes that “‘by abolishing 
alcoholic beverages altogether America will be making an 
experiment that is almost without parallel in the history of 


civilization.”” This Chicago paper goes on to say: 


“‘Only the Turks have attempted it with success, and they 
have done so under the powerful sanction of a nationally ac- 
cepted religion. Russia has been held up as an example of a 
nation which successfully eradicated the consumption of intox- 
icants, but impartial reports indicate that alcoholic beverages 
were still produced and still consumed in large measure under 
the so-called ‘dry’ régime. But we may assume that if the 
Jovernment of the United States is authorized to enforce a 
prohibition law it will enforce it to the letter; the country will 
not be nominally ‘dry’: it will be actually dry. 

“In making this experiment there is certainly the possibility, 
and perhaps the probability, that we shall never again want to 
sanction the sale of liquor.” 


But the Philadelphia Record, dwelling on the postponement of 
war-time prohibition from January 1 to July 1, suggests that this 
may prove “but another of those ‘victorious retreats,’ and that 
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“it may be that John Barleycorn will never come to his last 
ditch.”” For— . 

“Tt will depend largely upon what happens in the meantime 
to that greater evil, the Kaiser. If the war shall have been 
brought to a close before next July the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination among nations, for which we are now fighting, may be 
extended to apply to individuals. 

“The prohibitionists have made their fight upon the grounds 
that the abolition of aleohol was a war-time necessity. There 
are many who have felt, and still feel, that they were insincere 
in this; that they merely seized a war-time opportunity to make 
the enforcement of their will upon others a peace-time per- 
manency. We shall see what we shall see. 

“The main victory at present appears to belong to the Presi- 
dent, for it is said that it was he who suggested the six months’ 
postponement. It was a wise and an equitable suggestion, for 
it will give to those whose capital is invested in the business an 
opportunity to withdraw without losses that would be serious 
and unjust.” 

This war-time prohibition comes to us as a rider attached to 
the Emergency Agricultural Appropriation Bill. As Senator 
Sheppard, its author, points out, this amendment ‘‘marks the 
final step in the series of prohibition regulations puv into force 
since the war began.”” Moreover, both the House and the Senate 
have approved a resolution empowering the President in his 
discretion to establish prohibition zones, “of such size as he may 
deem advisable,” around munition-factories, mines, shipyards, 
and other war-production plants. Commenting on this resolu- 
tion, the Washington Post says: 

“In view of the fact that war-work is being done in every 
section of the country, and since the President may make these 
dry zones as large as he sees fit, to take in an entire State even, 
it would be possible for him under this authority to shut off the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors at once.” 
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The cost of war-time prohibition to the Government, according 
to a statement issued by the American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada, will be the loss of “‘an estimated 
revenue of $750,000,000 in internal-revenue taxes.’’ Chairman 
Kitchin, of the House Ways and Means Committee, evidently 
concedes this loss, and more, for he is quoted by a Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald as saying: 


“Tf prohibition goes into effect July 1 next year, as proposed in 
the Senate bill, we will have to go to some other subjects to-get 
the $1,000,000,000 in taxeg which were expected to be derived 
from liquor taxes in the present bill [the War Revenue Bill]. 
If the Food Administratiog’s order to stop the manufacture of 
beer next December goes into effect it is estimated that we will 
lose about $120,000,000 during the remaining half of the fiscal 
year. In estimating the revenues from this bill we estimated 
that conditions would go flong about as they have.” 


On the other hand, we read in the New York Sun that the 
discontinuance of brewing and distilling—the latter was stopt 
by order of the President! nearly a year ago—will save about 
50,000,000 bushels of barley for food and feed uses. In another 
column of the same papef we read: 


‘It will be a matter of a few months only before the beer- 
drinkers will be out of a supply. As the entire whisky stock of 
the nation will be consumed within a year, according to the esti- 
mates of the best qualified government experts, this means a dry 
nation with or without prohibition legislation. 

“The bans placed upon both distilling and brewing are put 
down as war-conservation measures. Distilling was stopt to 
save the large amount of grain that was converted into alcohol. 
Brewing is to be stopt to save not only the grain that was 
malted, but fuel consumption and transportation as well. A big 
saving in coal consumption and in freight-car capacity of the 
nation is anticipated.” 





TOPICS 


Iv seems now to be a case of an Austrian Army awfully delayed.— 
Baltimore Sun. 

Report that Lenine is “out of danger 
Russia.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

MANy a man of forty is about to find that cure for obesity that he has 
so long hunted.— Baltimore American. 


” must indicate that he has left 


IN BRIEF 


THE morale of the German Army will look like its morals if it gets any 
lower.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
THE hardest work now facing America is to keep from becoming a nation 
of optimists.— Atlanta Journal. 
Ir is possible that the Michigan boys may have Mr. Ford out of politics 
by Christmas.—Kansas City Star. 





Don’t be a prop for the propa- 
gandist.— Savannah News. 

READING the war-news, we agree 
with the correspondents that the be- ug? 
ginning of the end again has begun.— 
Emporia Gazette. 

AT stated intervals the Government ’ i: 
probes the cost of living and invari- a 
ably confirms our suspicion that it is ~ 
high.—Seattle Post-Inteiligencer. 

Moror.ess Sundays are helping to 
make the world permanently safe for 
democracy, and temporarily and inci- 
dentally safe for pedestrians. — New 
York Sun. . 

UNCLE Sam is sending more soldiers = 
across the ocean every month than 
had ever crossed it before this war 2 
in the history of the world.—Florida ie 
Times-Union. 

CONGRESSMEN who voted against the 
war because they thought their constit- 
uents didn’t want war are now dis- 
covering that it was themselves the 
constituents didn’t want. — Kansas 
City Star. 

Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool? Yes, sir, yes, sir, two bags full. 
One for the sailor lad, one for Persh- 
ing’s man, but the stay-at-home civilian 
must do the best he can.—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 


THE Berlin National Zeitung says: 
“The Germans seek to weaken the 
enemy by retiring far to the rear,” 
probably operating on the knowledge 
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TuIs seems to be a Pan-German 
retreat.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

THE war is costing Great Britain 
$25,000 a minute, and is beginning to 
be worth the money.—Clese/and Plain 
Dealer. 

IT begins to look as tho that “‘strat- 
egic retreat’’ were made up of about 
one part strategy and ninety - nine 
parts gallop.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





(is CATER 
| eh // ‘ 
Ir the Germans are as smart as they 
claim they would have invented a mov- 
able cyclone-cellar for the Rhine valley 
before this.— Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Ir Thomas Nelson Page succeeds 
Walter Hines Page as ambassador to 
the court of St. James’s, will that be 
turning over a new leaf?—Chicago Daily 
News. 

Ir, as Germany claims, its spy system 
was not adequate, it seems to be a rea- 
sonable conjecture that no system of 
that kind ever could prove adequate. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

HINDENBURG and Ludendorff, who 
were fair generals when fighting the 
Russians, made the same mistakes as 
a lot of other men and went out of 
their class.—Emporia Gazette. 

Ir is announced that the Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria is to marry 
Princess Antoinette of Luxemburg. 
We think the bride ought to know in 
advance that even if we do not adhere 
to our present plan of hanging the 
prince, he will certainly be out of 
money and without a job, and she 
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that their attempts to advance only 
appeared to make the enemy stronger. 
—Nashrille Southern Lumberman. 


CHANGING THE 


—Rigney in Scouting (organ of the Boy Scouts). 


will certainly have to take in washing. 
—Houston Post. 
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KEEPING THE HUN ON THE RUN: 
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BRITISH TROOP-TRAIN TAKING MEN UP TO THE FIRING-LINE. 
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HE SWASHBUCKLER RUNNING AMUCK through 
Kurope, as Lloyd George long ago pictured Germany, 








has now lost all his bluster and protests loudly that he 
Such 
is the impression gathered from the spokesmen of the Central 


is fourishing his trusty sword merely to protect himself. 


Powers, including the Kaiser, his generals, and high state officials. 
The new definition of the war ‘‘made in Germany” is very dif- 
ferent from the one built on Mitteleuropa and world-conquest 
dreams, as may be judged from’ Emperor William’s telegram to 
the municipality of Munich, which reads: 

“The German people understands the difficulty of the present 
decisive battles against an enemy filled with hatred, jealousy, 
and the will to destruction, but has unanimously decided to de- 
vote all its strength to defend against its enemies’ assaults its 
sacred soil and its Kultur, which it had won in peaceful work.” 

A similar message sent to the city of Dresden elicits the remark 
from an Amsterdam correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle 
that the Kaiser no longer talks of ‘victory by the sword and the 
annihilation of the enemy,” and attention is called to the state- 
ment of the Crown Prinee, which was noted in THe Lirrrary 
Dicest of last week, in which, according to the Berlin Vorwdrts 
he ‘“‘out-Kiihlmanned Kiihlmann,”’ the late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who lost his place because of his doctrine that the war 
could not be ended by a purely military decision. The Vorwdrts 
draws a deadly parallel between the Crown Prince’s statement 
and that of von Kiihlmann, accentuating the fact that whereas 
von Kiihlmann did not expect peace by a purely military 
decision, in the expectation of the Crown Prince a military 


decision does not enter at all. The Vorwdrts proceeds: 


“We would have rejoiced if in June we had heard words from 
the Crown Prince which gave moral support to the Foreign 
Minister. We did hear Hohenzollern words in those days, but 
they sounded otherwise. 

“On June 16, the German Kaiser made his speech about the 
struggle between the two conceptions of the world, the German 
conception of right, freedom, honor, and morality, and the 
Anglo-Saxon heathen worship of money, and he went on: ‘These 
two conceptions are wrestling with each other, and one must be 
completely overcome.’ 

“The words of the German Crown Prince in September have 
not quite the same sound. There is room in the world for all 
nations. That is something other than a struggle of two con- 
ceptions, one of which must definitely be overthrown.” 


T 


GERMANY’S BACK TO THE WALL 


Echoing the present views of the Kaiser, Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg is quoted as saying, ‘‘The decisive battle for the 
Central Powers is taking place on the Western Front, where 
the Central Powers are standing shoulder to shoulder in a de- 
fensive battle.”” The Field-Marshal’s statement as given to 
Vienna newspapers reads further: 


“The faet that the Austrian offensive on the Piave was not 
carried out must not be taken too tragically. It certainly was 
not for a lack of courage, for the troops fought splendidly. The 
reason must be sought in the flooding of the Piave.” 


The Field-Marshal said he looked with confidence to Albania 
and Macedonia, ‘“‘while in Palestine the English had not sue- 
eeeded with numerous bloody attacks in shaking the resistance 
of the Turks.” He 
Persia and on the Murman coast of Russia, but foremost in his 


also referred to the British expeditions in 


mind, evidently, is the fighting on the Western Front, about 
which he gave expression to these words of encouragement: 


“It is true we are suffering grievously from the war, but we 
shall emerge stronger from it. We shall return home after the 
glorious battle to assured peaceful labor and then pluck the 
fruit of our fight. To this end the watchword is ‘Persevere.’ 
We may look serenely into the future.” 

In Vienna newspapers also General Ludendorff is reported to 
have said: 

“The war has now been concentrated upon French territory, 
and by the enormous utilization of troops and materials has 
assumed proportions* which have thrown everything hitherto 
accomplished in the shade. We thus far have stood the bitter 
struggle honorably and are confident that we will continue to 
do so. 

‘We may all be thankful that the war in the form it has as- 
sumed has, on the whole, been spared us in our home territory. 
The armies of the Central Powers are safeguarding their homes.” 


In August it was feared that the Americans might arrive too 
late to save the Allies from defeat, observes the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, but now appearances are that they arrived too 
late to beat the Germans, as the Germans may already be beaten 
before the United States armies are at their full strength in the 
field. The outgivings of Generals Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
suggest to this journal that their anxieties run on similar lines, 


for they are now doing all they can to convince the German 
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public they can beat the Americans. The interviews given 
to correspondents to brighten up things generally, and especially 
von Hindenburg’s manifesto, or, as it is entitled, a ‘‘solemn 
warning to Germans at the front and Germans at home,” to 

















STOPS LAUGHING. 


—The Passing Show (London). 


WAIT TILL THE LION 


keep united, will have an effect hardly that which its author 
intended. The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant adds: 


“Even Vorwdrts criticizes it, tho it knows the risk of sup- 
pression in doing so. The Socialist journal openly declares that 
‘Hindenburg goes somewhat too far,’ which is putting it mildly, 
‘when he says that the Entente’s description of internal condi- 
tions in Germany is false. On the contrary, many Germans— 
in fact, the majority of Germans—believe that the enemy sug- 
gestions of reform are correct and, therefore the Field-Marshal 
has no business to say the contrary, tho the German Socialists, 
like all other Germans, do not wish to accept any internal re- 
forms from enemy hands.’ 

‘‘Other newspapers so far do not comment on Hindenburg’s 
warning, except respectfully to suggest that it might have con- 
tained more information about the military situation, which is 
the subject of the whole nation’s profound anxieties. The Ger- 
man people are far more interested in the continual changes in 
the war-map than in the Field-Marshal’s inflated phraseology 
regarding the wickedness of the enemy.” 

Meanwhile press dispatches tell us of various moves in the 
approaching “greatest of all Teuton peace drives,” including a 
report attributed to the Hague T'yd to the effect that the Central 
Powers are considering an armistice for the winter. The Zurich 
Nachrichten is named as authority for the statement that the 
Entente for financial reasons will not go through another winter 
of the war, while the Kdélnische Zeitung publishes a telegram 
describing the growth of peace propaganda in England. Never- 
theless, we learn from a Vienna correspondent of the Berlin 
Tageblatt that in a conference in Vienna between Admiral von 
Hintze and Count Burian the two statesmen agreed that in 
the present circumstances no action toward peace could have 
the slightest success. Their view was that after the present 
Allied offensive is over the enemy must admit they can not break 
through the German front and that a battle to break Germany 
would last for years. On the other hand, the Augsburg Abend- 
post, which represents the views of the Bavarian Government, 
lays stress on Germany’s ‘“‘most terrible losses,’’ which 


“are far worse than those of the Entente, because Germany’s 
easualties all occur among the German people, whereas the 
Allies are a group of many nations, European, African, white 
and black. 
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“Germany must admit that England has some reason to view 


our action with distrust. Our rejection of Lord Haldane’s fleet 
agreement must have foreed the English to the belief that we 
really planned war against them. The present war can only 
end by compromise and renunciation. Our enemies will only 
believe in our sincerity if we give up big words after each of our 
military successes. Let us not forget that the Central Powers 
are in the position of a besieged fortress, and therefore the war 
can not be won by purely military means. Our submarine hopes 
have been disappointed. We have muddled things with America, 
saying she might send soldiers, but not armies. 

“All this shows we must bow to conciliation. This is our 
only salvation. Germany’s Government must take the initia- 
tive in such a peace of renunciation without further ado.” 


A Rotterdam correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
issues a warning against forming false conclusions on the attitude 
recently taken by the Pan-German newspapers. He writes: 


“These organs have lately represented the German public 
as nerve-broken, almost panic-stricken, and would seem delib- 
erately.to be trying to give the outside world as somber an 
impression as possible of the feeling in Germany. But all this 
has only a political motive. The Pan-Germans wish to convey 
that this imaginary moral débdcle is the result of ‘weakness’ 
of the Government, of Hertling’s failure completely to disavow 
Kiihlmann’s defeatist speech, and, most of all, of the Reichstag’s 
pernicious ‘peace’ resolution. What they are playing for is a 
strengthening of the military dictatorship, and to this end they 
have even descended to the level of imputing the Somme 
defeat to the army’s morale being weakened by these unhappy 
things. Let me quote the opinion of a neutral observer on this 
matter: 

“**Tt is possible that few who have confidently believed in the 
prophecies of a speedy peace by complete victory are deeply 
discouraged and downhearted. But the truth is that, with the 
exception of those few, nobody has held this belief for the past 
four months, and the Pan-German representation that the whole 
German nation is suddenly plunged into the darkest pessimism 
is quite misleading. The majority of the people have been 
pessimists since the end of March in the sense that they do not 























THE GERMAN SOLDIER’S DREAM OF PEACE. 


{His dream may come true in a way he doesn’t expect.) 
—Ulk (Berlin). 


see any prospect of the war ending. True, they are beginning 
to realize now the dangers of the military situation, but the re 
mark I have often heard in the last few weeks is, ‘America is 
a great danger to us. But so was Russia. We passed through 
that, and so we shall this. It will go on like that until both 
sides give up trying to win.” ’” 
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CANADA’S ARM OF MIGHT 


Te ALACRITY with which Britain’s dominions sprang 
to the aid of the mother country in the Great War 
constitutes a splendid page of British history that will 
never be disregarded by future German statesmen of world- 
conquest aspirations. The story of the quick response to the 
call to arms in Canada, Australia, and India is familiar, and 
made more memorable day by 
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AS JAPAN SEES THE SIBERIAN MOVE 


HARP CRITICISM of Allied military aid to the Czecho- 
S Slovaks in Siberia is directed by some sections of the 
Japanese press, not so much on account of intervention 

as because it will prove ineffectual. The prediction of its 
futility is based on the argument that much greater military 
forces will be necessary in Siberia than have been agreed on 
by Japan and the United States. 





day, yet if we examine into any 





one of these records the bare de- 
tails of facts and figures give it 
new emphasis. Thus the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph reminds us 
that while Canada had an army 
of barely three thousand men 
four years ago, since then four 
hundred thousand men have 
crossed the sea to fight in the 
ranks of the Canadian Corps. 
Canada has not only been a 
reservoir of magnificent man- 
hood, The Telegraph points out, 
but also it has been an entirely 
indispensable base of British sup- 
plies of food and munitions of 
war. As to the latter, a Toronto 
correspondent of the London 
Times writes: 

“The extent to which Canada 
produced munitions of war is 
shown by the following figures: 
The total production of shells 
up to a recent date is 60,000,000 
pounds, and the total produc- 
tion of explosives and propel- 
lants for cartridges and shells is 
100,000,000 pounds. The total 
value of orders placed in Canada 
by the British Government is 





British official photograph. 
“BARELY TOUCHED ME.” 
Wounded British soldier displaying the helmet that saved his life. 


$1,200,000,000 (£240,000,000). 
Of this amount $600,000,000 





(£120,000,000) was lent to the 
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The Tokyo Jiji-shimpo, a con- 
servative organ, be- 
lieves, however, that the adoption 


financial 


of the present American-Japa- 
nese plan by no means rules out 
of consideration the one of larger 
scope proposed by France and 
England, which had been serious- 
the Govern- 
Japan 


ly considered by 
Tokyo. 
have to reconsider this original 





ment at may 
plan, we are told, if she is to check 
German penetration of Siberia 
and help the Russijans establish 
order in the territory stretching 
from the Japan Sea to the Urals 
and beyond. The apathy exprest 
by the Tokyo Asahi toward the 
Siberian measure adopted by the 
Terauchi Ministry is sometimes 
ascribed to this journal’s, policy 
of opposition to the cabinet on 
any score, and attentjon is called 
to the plausible argument of 
this influential journal, which 
follows: 


“To go into Siberia with a few 
thousand soldiers, as has been 
suggested by President Wilson, 
will fail to attain the purpose 
for which this measure is pro- 
posed. And yet, on the other 








British Government by the Do- 
minion. There have been at one 
time employed in this. work 350,000 men and women. Con- 
tracts have been placed in the Dominion for 112 ships, with a 
total tonnage of 450,000. Most of these vessels will have been 
launched during 1918. 

“The annual net export of wheat and flour for Great Britain 
and the Allies has increased over the average of the export before 
the war by 80,000,000 bushels. The net export of beef has 
increased by nearly 75,000,000 pounds yearly, and of pork and 
products 125,000,000 pounds. 

“The total outlay of the country for war-purposes is $875,000,- 
000 (£175,000,000), and the national debt, which before the war 
was $336,000,000 (£67,200,000), is now $1,200,000,000 (£240,- 
000,000). Domestic war-loans have totaled $756,000,000 
(£151,200,000), or $100 (£20) per head of the population. 

“The Canadian Patriotic Fund subscriptions total $40,000,000 
(£8,000,000), the Canadian Red Cross $18,000,000 (£3,600,000), 
the British Red Cross $6,000,000 (£1,200,000), the Belgian 
Relief Fund $3,000,000 (£600,000), and the Military Y. M. C. A. 
$4,500,000 (£900,000). In addition to the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the municipalities, corporations, and 
private individuals have raised $18,000,000 (£3,600,000) for 
various other war-objects. The gifts of the people of Canada 
for war-purposes total at least $90,000,000 (£18,000,000).”’ 


Of the 400,000 men sent overseas, the Times’s correspondent 
informs us, 43,000 have lost their lives in the war: 


“Of these 27,040 were killed in action, 9,280 died of wounds, 
2,257 died from disease, and 5,342 are believed to be dead. 
The total of sick and wounded is 113,007, but between 30,000 
and 40,000 of these have returned to duty. More than 10,000 
distinctions have been awarded to Canadian soldiers and nurses.” 


hand, Japan is not prepared to 
embark upon a military under- 
taking in Siberia on such a large scale as has apparently been 
proposed to her by France and England. To meet the expecta- 
tion of our European Allies, we would have to send at least a 
million soldiers into and across Siberia, which is obviously 
impossible for us to undertake.” 


In contrast to this view, the Tokyo Yomiuri, edited by a 
brother of Viscount Motono, who recently resigned as Foreign 
Minister, voices a most optimistic opinion, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


“The Russian people, excepting the Bolsheviki, are not 
friendly toward Germany. They are anxiously waiting for 
Allied aid for the regeneration of their country. Once Japan, 
with or without Allied assistance, enters Siberia for the obviously 
sincere purpose of helping them, the Russians will not be slow 
in joining hands with us. To attain this end, we do not think it 
necessary to make extraordinary sacrifices. he mere report 
that we have resolved to come to the rescue of those patriotic 
Russians will have a tremendous moral influence upon those 
Russians who are still holding their own in the region from Vladi- 
vostok to Lake Baikal in the midst of great pressure brought 
to bear upon them by the Bolsheviki. If our troops actually 
reach Lake Baikal the whole territory of Siberia clear up to the 
Urals will virtually come under the influence of the Russians 
who are eager to throw off both the Bolsheyiki and the German 
yoke.”’ 

Tho indorsing in the main the action of the Terauchi Cabinet, 
the Tokyo Kokumin expresses a skeptical and even suspicious 
feeling about our idea of sending an economic mission to Russia. 
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THEY WILL TAKE CARE OF THE BOLSHEVIKI. 
Allied military and naval officers at Czecho-Slovak headquarters in Vladivostok. Colonel Ward, of the British battalion, is at the right. 











Also this journal believes that in order to save Russia, the Allies 
must not only reach her through Siberia, but must definitely 
defeat the Germans on the Western Front, and to this opinion 
the Tokyo Hochi assents when it says that ‘‘German control of 
Russia ean be effectually frustrated chiefly, if not wholly, 
through a decisive Allied victory on the Western Front.” A 
Tokyo dispatch to the London Times affords Russian light on 
the problem in the views of Mr. Boris Lopatin, vice-chairman 
of the Anglo-Russian Society and editor of the Vladivostok 
Moyagazeta, who points out that the question of first importance 
in the Russian Far East is government, because upon it depends 
the restoration of Russia’s power to reenter the war. If the 
Allies’ sole intention is to fight Germany and to save Russia, he 
tells us, only two courses are open. First, not to support any 
separate Siberian Government; secondly, to facilitate the organ- 
ization of a Russian volunteer corps by supplying arms and 
money. We read then: 


“‘A Russian volunteer army is necessary not only to strengthen 
the efforts of the Allies, but to restore order, reestablish com- 
munications, enable the working of the legitimate powers of the 
zemstvos, municipalities, and governments of eastern and 
western Siberia, from which the Government of Great Siberia 
will arise in the natural course of events. Such a volunteer 
army could not act without the full support of the Allies. With- 
out such an army I believe no Siberian bulwark can be created 
against Germany. England, Japan, and America will achieve 
splendid results if their policy has only one aim, the driving 
of the Germans from the Far East, but they can do no worse 
service to Russia, and therefore to themselves, if they support 
any of the present pretenders to power, for that would only 
augment political trouble. 

“‘Any one in Siberia backed by military forces can become 
a dictator, but. such a dictatorship would induce a false at- 
mosphere of peace in a country still liable to be victimized by 
Bolshevist and other disintegrating forces. Should we ask the 
advice of Germany in the present situation, she would reply, 
‘Give Siberia a dictator.’ My opinion is that a sound Govern- 
ment can emerge only from slow constitutional processes.” 





A WELCOME FOR OUR BOYS—A kindly injunction printed 
in the Brixton Independent Church service paper deserves wider 
eurrency, says the London Daily Chronicle, which quotes the 
document as follows: 


“If you see an American soldier in the tram make yourself 
his friend. He is your friend already. If you see a lonely 
American soldier in the street prove that you and he are kinsmen. 
You know what he is doing for civilization, but you do not 
always remember that he has come from 3,000 to 7,000 miles to 
do it. He might want a friend to talk to. Ours was the home 
he went from. Make him remember he has come back to it.” 





THE “AMERICAN MENACE” 


POILING A BRILLIANT IDEA by their usual clumsy 
S workmanship, the Germans have just missed an admirable 

chance to benefit themselves. The plan was to stir up 
trouble between America and her Allies, particularly France and 
England, but the German methods were so elephantine that the 
design was immediately apparent, whereas, had the Huns been 
more subtle, a good deal of trouble might have been caused 
before we knew it. The former correspondent of the London 
Times in Berlin has been watching the trend of the editorials in 
German papers of late, and he writes: 


‘The German press are publishing interesting articles since the 
conclusion of the fourth year of war, and the outstanding fea- 
ture is the discovery that the United States is the blood-thirsty 
villain who will make peace impossible for a long time to come. 
Germany is now informed that President Wilson intends to fight 
until Germany is destroyed, and until England and the other 
Allies become America’s vassals.” 


An examination of the German press amply confirms this con- 
clusion. We find the official and inspired Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung stating in an article entitled ‘‘American Mili- 
tarism”’ that America is in the war against ‘‘ Europe as a whole,” 
and that her aim is the commercial enslavement of the European 
continent. Similarly we find the Frankfurter Zeitung making 
the discovery of America’s villainy, and this mouthpiece of Ger- 
man commerce says: 

‘* America, which was plunged into the war because of a Presi- 
dent who is’ steeped in the follies and prejudices designed in all 
circumstances to prevent a German victory, is in a mental con- 
dition which for its colonial coarseness seems to surpass any- 
thing Europe ever experienced in the way of war-spirit.”’ 


This German trick has failed to rouse a spark of jealousy in the 
breasts of our Allies. Witness the London papers in their 
comments on our recent successes in France; take, for example, 
The Westminster Gazette, which says: 


“The suggestion that, owing to their newness in staff work, 
the Americans need time to fit their necks to the collar is on a 
par with the suggestion that an expanded British Army could 
not be relied on to fight well. The American troops, as it is, 
are equal to any in the world. It is not a disadvantage to 
come to the tactics of to-day with an open, alert mind. It is 


- an advantage. 


“Tr 3 public believes in American intervention out and out, 
and the public is right. The New World has, in literal truth, 
redrest the balance of the Old World and the balance has been 
redrest once for all.” 
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THE WAR AS 


HE LOSS OF LIFE in the war is spurring us to a thou- 

sand efforts to save life and save health, so that the net 

result in the course of time may be on the plus instead 
of the minus side. We are coming out of this war with an in- 
creased realization of the value of health and an increased de- 
termination to conserveit. As one result 


A LIFE-SAVER 


certainly after the war, take the lesson of the war to heart, and 
in systematic fashion try to conserve human life.” 

In the first place, Professor Fisher believes that we ought to 
establish a universal system of vital statistics. We are the one 
great civilized nation that does not have a system of bookkeeping 

of national health. When Professor Fisher 





this will include the adoption of a different 
attitude toward labor, whose condition is so 
closely bound up with sanitation, public and 
private. This is the conclusion of Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, exprest in a leading 
article contributed to The American Journal 
of Public Health (Boston, August). The 
labor problem and the health problem really 
dovetail, Professor Fisher believes. By 
guaranteeing health to our laborers we are 
at the same time taking care of them as they 
are now taking care of us, and also guaran- 
teeing health to the community at large. 
All we shall really have to do is to keep on 
caring for the workers in peace as we are now 
caring for them in war. No human beings 
have ever been so carefully looked after, 
from the medical and hygienic standpoint, 
as the soldiers in the contending armies. 
Writes Professor Fisher: 


“Labor has been asked to support this war 
and has supported it. And at the end of the 
war labor will say: ‘We have done this for 
our country; what is our country going to do 
for us?’ 

“T understand that in England promises 
have been made to labor which, some of the 
friends of labor say, it will be practically im- 
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THE WAR SHOULD MAK®Z 
US A HEALTHIER NATION. 


And Professor Fisher points the way. 


was first interested in this subject only 
one-third of the population of the United 
States kept records of death, and even to- 
day only two-thirds keep such records. He 
goes on: 


“The fact that so few people realize that 
this deficiency exists is a commentary on 
our low health ideals. ...... 

‘‘When the hookworm commission went 
south to try to eradicate the hookworm 
disease the Southern communities felt in- 
sulted. They had no records, and did not 
know or care anything about hookworm 
disease. 

“But when it was revealed that in some 
eases half of the community had hook- 
worm disease they were very glad to have 
this Rockefeller Commission down to help 
eradicate it....... 

‘Along with keeping the books of health 
we ought to adopt health measures. We 
ought to establish a national department of 
health as one of the consequences of this war. 
The movement for a national department of 
health has received a great stimulus in En- 
gland, where, after three years of experience 
with war, people are becoming alarmed. 
They are making investigations. They are 
finding that their negligence has been ex- 
tremely costly. They have examined the 
conditions of women in munition-factories 
and have found the fatigue of long hours 








possible to keep. But they have been made 
in response to this psychological attitude. 
There will be new and acute labor problems due to the readjust- 
ment necessary when the men from the trenches come back. 

‘‘And then there is this great problem of health. The war is 
a means of destroying human life; and therefore in its reaction 
will probably be the greatest stimulus to life-conservation which 
we have ever experienced. Many a town has never had good 
fire-fighting apparatus until it has had a great fire. We did 
not make much progress in safety at sea until we had the Titanic 
disaster. 

‘The labor problem and the health problem really fit one into 
the other. And we can answer: labor’s question: ‘What will 
the country do for us?’ very largely by giving health to labor. 
The greatest asset of the laboring man is his health. 

‘* Already the armies and the navies of the belligerent nations 
have been making use of the very best medical talent available 
to keep the soldier in health; to prevent his getting typhus; 
to safeguard him from other epidemics; to provide him with 
safe drinking-water. ... At the end of this war we shall 
have new medical knowledge which we would not otherwise 
have had. 

“The war has led to a restudy of the alcohol problem. All 
of the belligerent nations have taken some steps toward the 
reduction if not the elimination of this physiological poison 
in order to save the men from drunkenness, from the inefficiency 
that comes from partial intoxication, and to save them from the 
venereal diseases that come from lack of self-control when under 
the influence of alcohol. 

“Then there has been a new interest in individual health. 
There has been a great impulse to military and physical training 
all over the world. But we shall fall far short of our duty in this 
matter if we stop here merely. We should, during the war, 








and dangerous conditions are really impair- 
ing the womanhood of Great Britain. 

‘“‘The greatest stimulus to health-conservation would be, I be- 
lieve, health-insurance. We ought to establish health-insurance 
throughout the nation, preferably by national action, if that be 
possible, but as it probably is not, then by State action. Already 
nine States have commissions at work on this subject. We are 
the one great industrial nation that does not have health- 
insurance, and when we secure it we shall have, I believe, what 
is one of the necessaries, or, at any rate, one of the great engines 
for an efficient democracy. 

‘There is another lesson which I hope the war may help teach, 
and that is that in order that labor shall be contented we must 
understand the psychology of the workingman. We must satisfy 
his great fundamental human instincts. ... I think that if 
employers would study the psychology as well as the physiology 
of labor, and try to adapt conditions of work to the needs and 
yearnings of labor, labor discontent would be diminished far 
more than by any other method I know of. 

** As T see it, human life, in order to be a successful human life, 
must satisfy six or seven of the great fundamental human 
instincts. In my classes I have been enumerating them as 
follows: 

“First, there is the instinct of self-preservation, or making 
a living. Undoubtedly that is the most fundamental thing. 
But there is also the instinct of self-expression, or the instinct 
of workmanship; there is the instinct of self-respect and respect 
for others: there are the instinct of self-sacrifice or heroism; 
the instinet of love, or the home-making instinct; the instinct 
of loyalty; and possibly, whether it is innate or not I do not 
know, the instinct of worship. ...... 

‘‘ A laboring man sees his work sweep by him, a peg in a shoe, 
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a bolt in an automobile, and since he is not able to visualize his 
part in the product, his work ceases to be interesting and becomes 
drudgery. He wants to shorten his hours; and the employer, 
whose work is interesting, whose work is his life, can not under- 
stand why the employee is always trying to shirk, whereas he 
himself is willing to work twelve or sixteen hours a day. The 
reason is that in one case the instinct of workmanship is satis- 
fied and in the other cases it is not....... 

“Would you try to limit the instinet of a soldier merely to 
his pay-envelop? Would you try to make a soldier go over the 
top by bribing him? Suppose President Wilson had said to 
General Pershing: ‘Now, Pershing, I want to be sure you are 
always on the job, and not skimping it. I have developed a 
system by which your wages will go up or down according to 
your victories.’ 

‘*What do you suppose Pershing would have said? He would 
have said: ‘Mr. President, what do you take me for? Of 
course, I must live. But I am not primarily interested, or only 
interested, in my pay-envelop. The motives which are sending 
me to France are loyalty to my country, heroism, the desire to 
sacrifice myself for an ideal, and, maybe, to win some glory. 
Idealistic motives spur me and keep me at work.’ 

“And now we are taking men out of the factory and sending 
them into the trenches, when the only stimulus we have played 
upon in the factory has been the pay-envelop; and yet these 
same dormant higher motives are there and will operate to make 
good soldiers. They could be enlisted to make good workmen. 
I hope that this may be one of the lessons of the war. If it is 
not, we shall have acute labor discontent when the men return 
from their great adventures abroad to the humdrum of the 
workshop. 

“ After this war we must apply science to industry, in a way 
to make industry more wholesome and healthy, which means 
not only better sanitation and ventilation, not only how to make 
the workman keep his bodily functions going properly, but how 
he may obtain mental health so that he may live, as Prof. Alfred 
Marshall says, a complete, all-around life. And if we are to say 
that the world owes every man a living we should mean not 
only that it owes him wages, but also that it owes him the full 
expression of the fundamental instincts of a human being.” 





THE ROAD-CROSSING COW—Why does a cow run across 
the road in front of a moving vehicle? H. L. Whited writes to 
The Scientific American (New York, August 17) that he has 
unraveled this mystery. Both the cow and the fowl, which ex- 
hibits the same peculiarity, have eyes so disposed on the sides 
of the head that they can be used separately. This, according 
to Mr. Whited, is the root of the trouble. He writes: 


““When a cow faces an object both eyes may with ease be 
focused on it. When the object is at the side or rear one eye 
may be focused on it, while the other is viewing objects in quite 
a different direction. Evidently the animal may direct attention 
to one object with both eyes, or to two objects with different 
eyes, or it may inhibit one eye and direct and concentrate atten- 
tion with the other toward some object of fear or fancy. In 
advancing in a car toward cows standing in the roadway it will 
be noticed that those facing the car usually turn to one side and 
let the car pass; those with side toward ear will, if on, say, the 
right side of the road, run and attempt to cross to the left side; 
those with head away from the car will usually run down the 
roadway ahead, turning off at one side or the other. The rea- 
son why the cow or chicken on the right side of the road turns 
to cross over to the left, and vice versa, is, I suggest, because the 
eye of the animal, which sees and appreciates the danger of the 
advancing car, is by instinct kept on the dangerous object. To 
turn to the right and escape would blind the animal during the 
period of turning, and this she will not willingly do. But if 
she runs across the road in front of the car, the eye with which 
she first observed it will keep it clearly and continuously in view, 
and, she thinks, allow her to escape the impending danger. 
Even when safely across, if turned around, by encountering a 
fence or by chance, so as to perceive the enemy with the other 
eye, I have seen her run for dear life to recross the road to the 
side whence she is just come. The instinctive action, originally 
protective, is thus made a source of danger to the animal. The 
chicken, with monocular vision, labors under the same hallucina- 
tion; it, too, thinks that the danger may be avoided by running 
with all its might, keeping the enemy all the time in view with 
the eye that was originally turned toward it. Thus, truly, the 


cow crossed the road because she crossed the road.”’ 


CHINA GOING BACK TO OPIUM 


‘sk REVIVAL OF THE OPIUM TRADE in China 
under circumstances that appear to be to the discredit 
of the present Government of that country is announced 

by The Pharmaceutical Era (New York, August). The legalizing 

of this traffic again, whether for legitimate revenue purposes or 
in pursuit of some gigantic scheme of graft, will dishearten those 
who had begun to look upon it as a thing of the past. Those 
who were interested in suppressing it and keeping it down have 
now other things to occupy their attention, and its revival is only 
another instance of the way in which forgotten evils raise their 
heads under cover of great wars. If the Kaiser is to be credited 
indirectly with the resumption of opium-consumption in China, 
he may have a burden on his soul that will outweigh even the 
rape of Belgium and the bombing of hospitals and ambulances, 
Says the paper named above: 


‘Press dispatches of the past few months indicate that a 
revival of the opium traffic in China is probable, and that officials 
of the Government have formed a syndicate to handle the drug 
under the guise of an antiopium society which will sell to addicts 
who are under treatment. As stated in these dispatches, the 
Chinese Government has arranged to purchase the remaining 
stocks of Indian opium for $15,000,000, and payment is to be 
made in government bonds redeemable in ten years. The 
opium will be resold to the syndicate, it is stated, an agreement 
having been signed at Shanghai by which the Government 
obtains the opium at 6,200 taels (tael = $1.18) per chest and 
sells to the syndicate at 8,000 taels per chest. The sale to the 
public by the syndicate will be at a price that will yield enormous 
profits, permitting, it is said, high officials to share in the gains. 

“This information—and there seems to be no great reason to 
doubt its truthfulness—opens the way for another chapter in 
the history of a drug which has at once eased the pain of the 
sufferer and enslaved millions of habitués. That many will 
look upon the scheme to remove the ban from the exploitation 
of this pernicious drug in China as a backward step is certain, 
for most of the civilized countries, including our own, have gone 
on record by enactment of laws which aim to control completely 
the traffic in all narcotics, of which opium and its derivatives are 
the chief representatives. 

“The present movement in China casts a shadow over the 
results that were hoped would follow the work of the several 
international conventions that have been held at various times 
to control the opium traffic. The agitation against this traffic 
has been continued for years, especially by English philanthro- 
pists, and more particularly by the Anti-Opium League, which 
was organized by Lord Shaftesbury in 1873. In 1893 an English 
Commission was empowered by a resolution of the House of 
Commons to take evidence in the United Kingdom and in the 
Indian dominions, and to make inquiry into the economical, 
commercial, and social aspects of the cultivation of the poppy, 
and with which was connected the sale of opium to the Chinese. 
In 1906, as a result of the recommendations of the returned 
commissioners from China, an edict was issued by the Chinese 
Government ordering the abolition of the use of opium, both 
foreign and native, in China, within a period of ten years. The 
present information seems to indicate a return to conditions 
which permit the extension of the use of opium rather than an 
attempt to control or restrict its distribution. ...... 

‘‘A knowledge of . . . the increasing use of opium and other 
narcotics in all civilized countries caused the American Govern- 
ment to enact the Harrison antinarcotic law in December, 
1914, which has for its object the control of the sale of not only 
opium and its derivatives, but that of cocaine, the most insidious 
of the narcotics. While the law has been in operation but a few 
years, its beneficial effects are already noticeable, and it is safe 
to say that legislation in this direction is’ apt to be extended 
rather than repealed. That a great nation like China should 
again make it easier for her teeming millions to obtain the 
‘foreign drug,’ the use of which has so increased the poverty 
of her masses, throws an interesting side-light on the mentality 
of those in charge of China’s future destiny. For tho the 
Chinese always call opium the ‘foreign drug,’ it was formerly 
grown in half the provinces of the empire, and a great many of 
her officials became rich from the trade. The largest part of the 
opium consumed in China in former years is said to have been 
produced at home rather than imported from India; but it is 
noted that the Anglo-Chinese Opium Convention agreement 
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signed at Shanghai on May 8, 1911, contained the following 
clause: ‘China shall decrease.the amount of opium-production 
in proportion to the decrease of the annual importation of 
Indian opium until the total prohibition of opium shall have been 
enforced by 1917.’” 





THE ONE-PIECE HOUSE AT LAST? 


TT = ONE-PIECE CONCRETE HOUSE, cast as a 
monolith, is at last a commercial reality, if we are to 
believe a staff article contributed to Concrete (Detroit, 
August). Proposed originally by Thomas A. Edison and ex- 
perimented upon to a certain extent by that versatile inventor, 
it has been generally abandoned in favor of unit or “precast” 
construction. We are now told that the trouble with attempts 
at this kind of building has been the desire to get away from 
uniformity. There is no variety about a Ford machine, nor 
about an Ingersoll watch. They are cheap and successful be- 
cause they are made of a few standardized parts and are exactly 
alike. So, we are assured, must be our cheap, standardized con- 
crete houses, whether we like it or not. We read: 

‘Men who have been developing the concrete house—either 
in monolithic construction with unit forms or with precast units, 
all have labored with the besetting difficulty—elasticity in de- 
sign-without a multiplicity of confusing parts. That the system 
of construction must admit of architectural variety—not to say 


whim—has been a cardinal thought from the outset. 
“C. H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 
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{illustrations by evurtesy of ** Concrete,’’ Detroit 
FORTY STANDARDIZED ONE-PIECE CONCRETE HOUSES. 


Monotony is avoided by the grouping. These Ingersoll houses are 
being built near Elizabeth, New Jersey. 











City, whose watches ‘made the dollar famous,’ tosses that idea 
by the board; tells the architect and the town-planner he must 
contrive other means to variety in his housing enterprises. 
‘*Mr. Ingersoll, with the help of Fred C. Fowler on concrete and 
Harvey Dodge on mill work, attacked the problem of housing, 
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primarily for his own watch-factory employees, from a different 
standpoint. Of primary consequence was a small, livable 
house, sanitary and permanent, with no frills and at the lowest 
possible cost. The most important thing was quantity house 
production at low cost. As in making Ingersoll watches and 











THE ONE-PIECE HOUSE AT DIFFERENT STAGES. 


In the foreground is an excavation, behind it a basement floor, with 
forms set for the walls above; in the background are finished houses. 











Ford cars quantity production at low cost is obtained by re- 
peating certain operations over and over again—each time the 
same’ operations in the same way—repetition of certain unit 
operations was to be the basis of house construction. ...... 

““The Ingersoll system utilizes concrete, as Thomas A. Edison 
proposed to do, in pouring an entire house in one piece—but with 
this important deviation from the Edison idea: Mr. Edison, 
taking into account the hydrostatic pressure of a column of 
concrete when poured from cellar to parapet, provided both top 
and bottom forms for floors; the Ingersoll system involves a trick 
of side-tracking the hydrostatic pressure and eliminating the 
difficulty of top forms for floors. Mr. Fowler, discussing this 





. feature, points out that properly proportioned concrete, mixed 


so as to provide a flowing mixture without great excess water, will 
continue to flow only so long as the motion is continuous. Once 
stop the flow of a proper mixture of concrete, interrupt it for a 
few minutes only, and a preliminary congealing takes place in 
the material. It appears to be preliminary to actual setting. 
This fact is taken advantage of. Concrete is poured alternately 
from two sides of a structure. When the concrete flows out 
over the bottom floor-forms and comes to the desired level, 
pouring ceases at that place for a short time and the ensuing 
coagulation, so to speak, permits no further flow of concrete out 
of the opening in the inside forms where the floor is formed. ..... . 

“Before forms are completely erected and when exactly a cer- 
tain stage of erection is reached, the plumber and the electrician 
are sent for; the conduits and pipes which are prefabricated are 
set in place in the walls with very few lost motions. In fact, the 
plumbing and wire conduits are all set up in five hours’ time...... 

‘‘Twenty-four hours after the last concrete is placed, the 
forms begin to come down. First the wedges are driven from 
under the ten vertical posts on each floor. This permits the 
parts to drop down enough to clear the concrete floor above 
into which they have projected. As these are the first parts re- 
quired on the next job, they are the first parts removed. The 
trusses are then supported by the bolts passing through the walls, 
which now take the load first put on the posts.”’ 


The first experimental concrete house, we are told, was built 
at South Orange, N. J., and numerous changes were made in 
forms and methods as the work progressed. Then the opera- 
tion on forty detached houses on land owned by Mr. Ingersoll 
at Union, near Elizabeth, was started. His historian goes on: 


“‘The problem has been to’ train a crew of men in handling 
the work in every detail with such efficiency as is applied in 
automobile-factories or watch-factories—a series of unit opera- 
tions. It is proposed to.train the first crew so that each man will 
be competent as a foreman to train a new crew. The schedule 
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of hours here published, however, is made up at the time when 
the period of training is only well started. The standardization 
of operations is constantly improving. It is hoped to attain a 
degree of standardization of operations so that in normal times, 
as to labor and material costs, these four-room-and-bath houses, 
with full basement, open plumbing, and electricity, can be built 


























*Popu.ac Science Monthly."" New York. 


HE IS PEELING A PEARL. 


Courtesy of 











in most localities in quantity at $1,000 each. This price is not 
for a mere shell of concrete. The exterior walls are to have a 
thin stucco finish, inside surfaces of exterior walls a coat of 
waterproof paint, and furring with lath and plaster, while_ 
interior surfaces will have a thin white plaster coat only. The 
ground floors are pine on sleepers nailed to blocks set in the 
concrete when it was first sereeded. Wood trim is simple, with 
finish in natural color. 

“If an industrial housing enterprise is to utilize the Ingersoll 
system, a different house may be chosen and a complete set of 
forms must be developed for it. Fifty to one hundred houses 
would, it is felt, justify a full new set. So that a housing enter- 
prise of several hundred dwellings might have several different 
sets of forms, each in continuous operation with its own crew.” 





PEELING PEARLS—‘ What is the man in the accompanying 
picture doing?” asks The Popular Science Monthly (New York, 
August). Wearing two-story eye-glasses, the four lenses of 
which form a combination equivalent in power to a low-power 
binocular microscope and armed with a sharp knife, he is peeling 
a fresh-water pearl. The writer explains: 


“Tt requires a steady hand and a sure touch to do the peeling 
properly, and the success is always a matter of chance. A pearl 
is built up in layers, like an onion. The layers are very hard, 
but with sufficient skill one layer after another may be removed 
or ‘peeled.’ Sometimes a pearl that appears dull, spotted, or 
imperfect in shape, when peeled yields a pear! of the finest luster, 
and consequently of great value. Dull, rough pearls, bought 
for a few dollars, are sometimes sold for many hundreds of dollars 
after having been peeled. But the success of the operation is 
uncertain. Not always does the peeling improve the appear- 
ance and value of the pearl. If the knife of the peeler should 


slip, and, in penetrating the outer layer, scratch the inner layer, 
that serateh would destroy the value of the pearl, no matter 
how beautiful the luster revealed by the peeling might be. The 
nose microscope shown in the picture is a valuable aid in the 
business of peeling pearls, and saves many a day that might 
otherwise be wasted.” 


HOW ALCOHOL ENSLAVES US 


OW IS IT THAT ALCOHOL may enslave and crush 
H a man and even take his life when no such thing is 
possible with milk or with soda water? Why should a 
habit-forming drug be able to form habits; and why should the 
habits thus formed be so particularly hard to break and so 
injurious? In an article printed in American Medicine (New 
York, July), Dr. Carl Scheffel, of Boston, makes an attempt to 
answer these questions. Dr. Scheffel is of opinion that the real 
reason why alcohol is so habit-forming will be found in its in- 
fluence over the will-power of its victims. If it did not dull the 
powers of resistance, he says, it would be far less dangerous 
either as a beverage or as medicine. What can you or I do when 
an important part of our brain has been ‘doped’? Our powers of 
self-control become diminished, and under those circumstances 
is it a wonder that we are apt to keep on drinking until we get 
drunk? 
‘‘Getting drunk, however, is in itself not a habit-formation; it 
is simply the toxic effect of a powerful protoplasmic poison which 
we have voluntarily ingested. We need not repeat the act 
again unless we deliberately choose to do so. A true habit- 
formation is something quite different and is created somewhat 
as follows: 

“In our daily lives we commonly consider an action regularly 
repeated as a habit. When we perform an act for the first time 
it leaves in our memory consciousness an affective accompani- 
ment. Authorities in psychology inform us that if the act is 
favorable to life it usually possesses pleasant affective accom- 
paniments. This is not always so, as we shall see later. How- 
ever, assuming that an act has left in our mind pleasant re- 
membrances, we need not repeat it unless we so desire. 

‘““My will to do or not to do a thing may have the same 
motive from day to day and week to week, but I can not store it 
up to use over and over again. The impulse to repeat the act 
may spring up involuntarily in my consciousness, but the 
carrying out of the impulse involves the suppression of the 
opposite impulse, and I can not again repeat the act unless I will 
to do it over again. If I deliberately do this, a repetition of the 
experience leads first to an increase in the clearness of it, but later 
tends to diminish it, so that even a volitional act may with fre- 
quent repetitions change in character so that it gradually loses 
its conscious accompaniment. When repetition of an act has 
accomplished this result it can no longer be recognized as a 
voluntary act, but becomes an acquired automatism practically 
devoid of volitional attributes—in other words—a habit. No 
habit is ever formed involuntarily. 

“The above is, roughly speaking, the mental. routine of ac- 
quiring most habit-formations, including those regulating our 
daily lives. Walking, swimming, skating, etc., are all acquired 
habits just as is the intemperate drinking of alcoholic beverages. 
At the beginning of a habit-formation its conscious accom- 
paniments are in the foreground, and as these gradually become 
lost most of the volitional attributes likewise become lost and 
the act becomes automatic. Perhaps not one in fifty drinkers 
are thinking of what they are doing when they place the glass 
to their lips—if they did they would stop sooner than they some- 
times do. 

‘‘Some of our acquired habits are beneficial and others de- 
trimental to our existence; some should be cultivated and others 
should be annihilated; and yet a habit, be it what it may, is 
only then really dangerous when it becomes our master. A per- 
son may be able to drink aleohol daily, and in so doing run no 
risk of becoming a slave to aleohol. It is only then when alcohol 
becomes master of the personality that the habit becomes dan- 
gerous, and in speaking of the drink-habit it is this pathologic 
view that is usually meant. 

‘‘Why should the drinking of alcoholic beverages be habit- 
forming and not the drinking of soda or milk? What, if any- 
thing, makes alcohol different than any other substance in this 
respect? . . . I have come to the conclusion that the effects of 
aleohol on the system, and the psychologic activities involved 
in creating a habit, are themselves the most reliable answer to 
these questions. 

‘“‘In the formation of the drink-habit the same mental factors 
play an important réle as in the formation of any other habit, 
but in the addiction to alcohol these normal psychologic factors 
are tremendously influenced by the toxic action of alcohol itself, 
in that it narcotizes certain brain structures and interferes with 


He goes on: 
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impossible for the stream bed to shift. 





their normal functions in a very definite manner. . . . Under these 
circumstances the mind can no longer be considered as sound, 
for the controlling ideas are no longer able to inhibit opposite 
ideas and there is great danger of chance intrusions entering 
consciousness to the detriment of the individual.” 


This mental condition, which we call a state of heightened sug- 
gestibility, is one of the most evil effects of alcohol on the brain, 
Dr. Scheffel asserts. The state is akin to hypnotism, altho its 
causes and controlling factors differ widely. Says the writer: 

‘‘In drunkenness the person’s field of consciousness has been 


greatly diminished by the toxic action of alcohol, and in hypno- 
tism the same mental state has been produced by 
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“When the first or upper basin has been filled, débris na- 
turally begins to catch on the edge of the next dam below, and 
the process is repeated as far as the system has been built. 
The system may be built for the entire length of a stream or 
only at points where protection is necessary. The height of 
each successive structure, as the work is carried up-stream, is 
increased enough to secure the desired effect. If the stream-bed 
is very steep it may be that the lower edges of the upper ‘dams’ 
will be suspended six to ten feet in the air. In such cases, of 
course, these upper dams would not come into service until 
those below had served the purpose. 

“By subdividing the space behind the dams into secondary 
porous compartments, with two sides across and two sides 





the suggestions of the operator. In drunkenness 

the subject is controlled by the sight, smell, taste, 

and desire for alcohol, just as the hypnotized sub-, 
ject is controlled by the verbal or written sugges- 

tions of the operator. ...... 

“The intemperate man finds in alcohol a desire 
and temptation that he can not overcome alone 
and unaided. Once alcohol has become master of 
the personality, the threshold stimulus required 
for its subsequent indulgence has become greatly 
lowered, and as repeated actions have accumula- 
tive influence, a man may easily become a chronic 


‘“Many who have given the behavior of periodic 
drinkers some study seem to leave the phenomena 
unexplained, but it seems to me that this class of 
alcoholics follow the laws of nature more closely 
than do the steady tipplers. The regularly repeated 
act of getting drunk has a definite emotional value. 
Rhythmic acts are more agreeable than those that 
are broken and irregular. A certain kind of regu- 
larity is the natural demand for the organism. 
Every bodily function is regular and many are 








Courtesy of ‘‘The Engineering News-Record,’’ New York. 


THIS STREAM IS BUILDING DAMS. 








rhythmic. Undoubtedly this isthe physiologic 
basis for our appreciation of psychologic rhythm, whether an 
act be natural or acquired.” 





MAKING A STREAM BUILD ITS OWN DAMS 


NGINEERS IN CALIFORNIA are making streams 
EK build their own check-dams to prevent washing of the 

banks. These streams when in flood carry down much 
floating débris, and it is of this that the dams are built up. 
The débris, borne along by the stream, is caught in a sort of 
sieve of wire or other material. This lets the water through, but 
holds the solid matter, which in time builds up a dam behind it. 
The ultimate result, if the dams have been properly spaced, is a 
complete system of protection for the banks. Says Albert 
Marple, of Tropico, Cal., writing in The Engineering News- 
Record (New York, August 22): 


‘*A scheme for building up check-dams to prevent the erosion 
of stream banks with the detritus carried by flood waters has 
been applied in southern California. The plan, it is claimed, 
can be executed at far less cost than that of the ordinary check- 
dams designed to accomplish the same purpose. The plan 
involves building, during the low-water season, a series of porous 
obstruction in the channel of the stream. These can be made of 
woven wire fastened firmly to posts, or of any other form of 
construction which will permit the water to flow through while 
retaining the débris. The point of primary importance to be 
observed in the construction is that the top of each successive 
obstruction or dam must be at about the same level as the bot- 
tom of the one next above. 

“The theory is that the floating débris, sand, boulders, and all 
matter carried along by the water strike the porous dam and 
partially clog it, thus retarding the flow and ‘backing up’ the 
water in a pond behind the obstruction. 

“The detritus is deposited in this pond and the floating ma- 
terial is checked by the porous dam, increasing the storage 
capacity for detritus that will sink. The heavier material does 
not get as far as the dam itself until the pond or basin above has 
been filled to the level of the top of the dam. The dams are 
anchored up-stream, and as the pond fills the weight adds to the 
stability of the structure. An important feature claimed for this 
form of construction is that once the basins begin to fill it is 


parallel to the stream bed, the cross-section to which the stream 
will build can be controlled to a nicety, the center being kept 
lower than the sides. After the basins are filled, the stream bed 
is ‘stepped up’ from center to side just as the series of dams are 
extended up-stream. The effect of this gradation of the banks 
is to keep the higher velocity at the center and comparatively 
quiet water at the sides.” 





WHY AIRPLANES NEED SPRUCE—Many engineers have 
doubtless been puzzled over statements that the airplane output 
was limited by the output of spruce. 
tracting (Chicago, August 28) elucidates: 


Engineering and Con- 


“The average airplane contains less than 170 feet board 
measure of spruce. An ultimate monthly output of 10,000 
airplanes would therefore involve only 1,700,000 feet—a really 
small quantity of lumber. Then why was there a shortage of 
airplane stock? Until very recently it required 70 feet of timber 
in the tree to furnish one foot in an airplane. About 15 per 
cent. of the timber in the tree was clear enough and sufficiently 
straight-grained to be suitable for airplane stock, and less than 
10 per cent. of the stock was used in the finished plane. How- 
ever, about 20 per cent. of the stock is now used, and the en- 
gineers hope to increase this to 30 per cent. The Sitka spruce 
of northern California, Oregon, and Washington supplies 95 
per cent. of the lumber used by our Government and its Allies 
for flying-machines. This spruce is lighter and more resilient 
than any other timber available in large quantities, being fully 
10 per cent. superior to Douglas fir. Less than a year ago the 
Spruce Production Division of the United States Signal Corps 
began organizing the spruce-lumbering industry. There were 
only 3,000 men in the spruce camps of Oregon and Washington 
last November where now there are 10,000. Some $3,500,000 
worth of logging engines, wire rope, and steel rails were secured 
for use in these logging-camps, and a hundred mills are engaged 
in sawing the lumber. Recently the head of the German aviation 
forces told German reporters that America’s talk about pro- 
ducing 50,000 airplanes before the end of the year was only 
another sample of American bluff. It is well that he thinks so. 
Our output of these machines is fast reaching a rate that will be 
quite as amazing to the Germans as our ship- building output has 
become. Liberty motors, spruce, and other airplane essentials 
have already reached ‘quantity-production’ rates, and will be 
delivered according to a schedule that provides ultimately for 
100,000 flying machines annually.” 
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THE ONCE FAIR CITY OF SOISSONS, 
Regained by the Allies, but in ruins. In the left center may be seen the cathedral, now collapsed, and to the right the Abbaye St. Leger. 








THE 


IRES SEEN BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES make 
Fk the world stand in dread of what new scenes of destruc- 

tion may await us when more ground has been recovered. 
Soissons is a complete ruin. Armentiéres is reported burning, 
Lille is next in the order of great towns to be given back in ruin 
or in preservation. Can nothing stay the hand of the destroyer? 
The London Daily Mail strongly urges that notice be served on 
the Germans that if Lille follows the fate of Soissons, Reims, and 
other smaller places, no end of the war will come until a just 
reprisal be exacted. Let it be Hamburg, Cologne, or Berlin 
that, after the evacuation of its population, be reduced to ashes, 
so that the German civil population may come to know how 
German militarism has waged war. How they are likely to 
take it may be gaged from the terror and outery raised by 
the peoples of the Rhine valley, who are quoted as lamenting, 
“‘Why did we ever bomb Paris or London?” Can not the 
belligerents come to an agreement to spare places not in the 
zone of military operations? 

‘From Mr. Cameron Mackenzie, writing in the New York 
Times, comes the story of Soissons, and the reaction that the 
sight of it and other towns and villages has on the mind of the 
American soldier: 


“Yesterday chance took me to Soissons. The once busy, 
pleasing little city of the Aisne is gone. The noble cathedral 
there, around which the town used to ¢luster, has collapsed 
within itself under shell-fire, and there is nothing of it longer 
save an ugly and irretrievable ruin. The four walls stand, but 
in countless places they are perforated with gigantic holes and 
seem to support most unsteadily even the small, dangling patch 
of roof that is left. The shops and dwellings of the city have 
been tumbled into its streets. 

“It is needless to say that the monument in the Place de la 
République, erected to the citizens of Soissons who were shot by 
the Germans in 1870, is demolished. Perhaps it is needless to 
add that the two splendidly proportioned towers of the Abbaye 
St. Leger, dating back to the thirteenth century, likewise have 
been battered until no semblance of beauty has been left. 
“The town is completely deserted and the pounding of the 





DOOMED CITIES OF FRANCE 


German guns from the uplands, above and toward Juvigny 
Plateau, seems somehow to imbue the place with a deathlike 
calm. Soissons, robbed of its grace and sparkle, has become but 
another memorial to the frightfulness of the invaders. 

“The ruined villages and towns of northern France have, 
day by day, a deep and significant effect upon the boys of the 
American Army, tho few of them ever knew there were such 
cities as Villers-Cotteréts, Chateau-Thierry, Fére-en-Tardenois, 
Chalons, and Soissons in the days before the coming of the Huns. 
None the less, hints of former winsomeness strangely persist 
through the slices of church-towers, bits of fagades, and the like. 
These hints, for all their. meagerness, are not lost upon the 
American lads, who now by hundreds of thousands dwell in the 
crumbled masonry of the blighted land. 

***Tt’s a damned shame!’ Over and over again I have heard 
such phrases from the boys from overseas, and in tones be- 
speaking the most honorable wrath and a mighty hardening of 
their youthful hearts. There is not one of them but holds that 
no penalty could be too stiff for the homes that have been 
destroyed and the charm and beauty that have been forever 
taken away. In short, such spectacles as that of Soissons 
ruined are making a portentous impression upon the young 
avengers who have come to France.” 


In a letter of Perey Robinson’s to the New York World we 
get a picture of Lens, the coal city of northeastern France, which 
the British forces might take, were its strategic value worth the 
cost in men: 


“T could look up the broad main street, which is strewn with 
bricks and beams and the débris of wrecked buildings. On 
either side the houses were stumps and fragments of walls with 
no resemblance to habitations. The whole city is in ruins. 
From where I looked, the cathedral was indistinguishable. Lens 
is much worse than Arras, and I think than Albert, altho not 
perhaps quite so touching as the awful level of Ypres and Bailleul. 
There is no city now to capture, but only an area of tumbled 
masonry on low ground. Strategically it is of no value compared 
to the heights.” 


Fear and dread may well enter the German heart. Like the 
Kaiser’s tears, after a recent visit to the battle-front, when he 
thanked God he was not looking upon the ruins of German 
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villages, we read in an Amsterdam press dispatch of Septem- 
ber 5 similar utterances of General Ludendorff: 


“We may all be thankful that the war in the form it has 
assumed has, on the whole, been spared us in our home territory. 
The armies of the Central Powers are safeguarding their homes.” 


The Mayor of Noyon is quoted by the New York Globe as 
turning toward America for the warning word, to which The 
Globe gives its assent: 


*“*Can not your President or the Allies collectively address a 
formal warning to Germany that full and terrible punishment 
will be exacted for such wanton ‘destruction? Homes can be 
rebuilt, hard tho it will be, but nothing can replace those relics 
of art and poetry of previous generations that were our pride 
and glory.’ 

‘“‘Whether such a warning would have any effect can only be 
guessed. But it is worth trying. There has been notable lack 
of German airplanes over London since German cities began to 
suffer systematic bombardment, and altho most parts of the 
western line are still far from German territory, events of the 
last six weeks can not have been without admonitory signif- 
icance to the German people.” 


Amiens, relieved from the fear of destruction, uttered a hymn 
of thankfulness when mass was held there on August 16 in 
honor of the preservation of that most beautiful church. How 
little it has really suffered is seen in a letter to The Daily Chronicle 
(London): 


“‘The present building was designed just 700 years ago, and 
was finished almost in its present form within the short space 
of sixty-eight years, so that in itself it represents the archi- 
tecture of nearly the whole thirteenth century, the noblest period 
of medieval art and life. 

“The two towers were finished later, and are rather small and 
thin. The leaden fléche, also rather feeble, was not added 
till the sixteenth century, and some of the interior decorations, 
such as the gloria above the high altar, remain as specimens of 
eighteenth- century taste, amazing in frigid hideousness. 

‘‘But the cathedral as a whole stands as one of the finest 
memorials of medieval religion, and all who have read Ruskin’s 
‘Bible of Amiens’ know its significance in the history of art and 
thought. 

‘‘During last April its destruction appeared almost certain. 
The enemy was hardly more than seven miles away. His heavy 
shells were crashing into the town. Streets and public buildings 
on every side fell in ruin. One large group of houses less than 
200 yards from the church was consumed by fire. The inhabi- 
tants fled from the town, and no one but a few civilians and 
occasional visitors moved upon the streets. It appeared inevi- 
table that the cathedral would share the fate of Reims, its 
rival, but its defeated rival, in beauty. 

“Now the change has come. The Powers of ruin have been 
driven back to an average distance of more than twenty miles. 
Nothing but their return need cause anxiety unless, indeed, the 
enemy’s airplanes concentrate some night for destruction by 
bombs as a mere display of useless spite; but that is unlikely. It 
is, indeed, possible that the German Command urged the gunners 
to spare the church just as the Kaiser’s father ordered them to 
spare Strassburg Cathedral in 1870, tho the examples of Reims 
and Albert and Arras contradict the idea. , 

“But in any case I ean find evidence of only three direct hits 
upon the cathedral itself, and six months’ labor would restore 
the building pretty much to its former glory. None of the best 
glass has been shattered. 

“The beautiful sculptures and designs in all the porches have 
been protected by sand-bags, as have the famous stalls in the 
choir, so carefully and elaborately wrought by sixteenth-century 
carpenters. 

“The fine bronze statues of the two bishops, under whom the 
church was built have been removed from their tombs for 
security. The west front is entirely uninjured, and so are the 
nave and transepts, splendid in their simplicity and absence of 
adornment. 

“‘No wonder that Amiens and all France celebrate so hazard- 
ous an escape with joy. To the whole world, in fact, the destruc- 
tion of Amiens Cathedral would have been a loss hardly surpassed 
by the destruction of the Parthenon in Athens when the Venetian 
bombardment blew up the Turkish powder-magazine in its 
midst.” 
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BACK TO OLD MUSIC LOVES 
A SWING ROUND THE CIRCLE is to be noted in Lon- 


don’s musical life, where the recent operatic season has 
seen the return of Wagner. And it is Wagner in his most 


” 


German expression—‘‘The Valkyrie.” German words, indeed, 
do not rasp the sensibilities of the audience, for Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s singers speak English. But Wagner’s music is all 


there, and ‘‘the way of feeling, the way of thinking,’ in this 








SOISSONS CATHEDRAL IN RUINS. 


No church of France has suffered worse than this, which collapsed; 
to a heap of useless ruins. 











opera are declared by an English critic to be ‘‘very German.” 
Yet, continues Mr. Ernest Newman, in The New Witness (Lon- 
don), ‘‘the public, without reasoning at all about the matter, has 
shown by the way it flocks to Drury Lane for these ‘ Valkyrie’ 
performances that an undying hatred of German policy and 
German militarism is quite consistent with a detached admira- 
tion for whatever good thing Germany may be able to send us 
in the way of art.” 

It looks as tho much water might run under the bridge before 
the American public comes to such a view. The approaching 
musical season shows a disposition toward almost entire elimi- 
nation of the music of Germany from our concert-halls, as well 
as the opera. One of the latest pronouncements comes from 
Mme. Matzenauer, who is quoted by Musical America as 
favoring the internment of all German music. This well-known 
singer, who is a Hungarian, born in Temesvar, announces that 
she has blue-penciled ‘“‘even the old composers like Handel, 
Gluck, ete.,”’ and has hunted out Italian, French, and English 
songs. sufficient for a repertory. Mr. Newman reports the 
English public as failing to find everything needed in these 
** Allied” fields. We read: 

“The public’s joy at getting ‘The Valkyrie’ back again is 
undoubtedly due, in large part, to the fact—once more a fact 
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that we may as well face honestly—that during the last four 
years nothing has come to take the piace of the greater German 
music. I overheard four different snatches of conversation at 
last Friday’s performance; each of them was to the effect that 
the speaker, while quite appreciative of Puccini and Gounod 
and Verdi and Moussorgsky and the rest of them, was glad 
that the real master had at last come back. That was my own 
feeling as I listened to the opera. I can, I think, enjoy what- 
ever is good in any school of music. But neither ‘Otello’ nor 
‘Boris Godunoff’ nor ‘Il Seraglio’ nor ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
nor ‘Madama Butterfly’ can make me quite contented with a 
world from which the greater Wagner is excluded. As I listened 
to this vast web of tone unfolding itself, as I saw this great hand 
descend upon the stage and silence, with a single gesture, all 
the talk that had been going on before, I was reminded of the 
respectful hush that falls upon the noisy clerks and office-boys 
when the senior partner comes back from his lunch. Our public 
has very patiently and very honestly tried of late to see in the 





woman of the period when a female who climbed to the top of 
an omnibus would have been handed to the police as a disgrace 
to her sex? If Sir Thomas or any one else imagines that the 
situation is saved: by adding to the womanly skirt a breastplate 
and a barmaid’s wig of that same period, they err. In 1876, 
when this ridiculous dress was ‘made in Germany,’ it could at 
least be said that when Briinnehilde left the theater in her private 
character, she wore a long skirt. But before Miss Agnes Nicholls 
leaves her dressing-room for the street she has to put on a short 
skirt, and to find even that conspicuous for its length in the 
crowd of knickered chauffeuses and booted and breeched female 
war-workers of all sorts. Why on earth does not Sir Thomas 
throw all this rag-bag rubbish of fifty years ago into the dust-bin, 
and make his valkyries look like valkyries and not like Mrs. 
Leo Hunter? This thing is beyond patience.” 


The ‘‘production” was English so far as words were con- 
cerned, but Mr. Shaw declares that ‘‘the old routine was carried 
out in all its sacred staleness.” The 





seenery, he says, made old Drury feel 











young again. ‘‘ Wings, sky-borders, set- 
pieces: nothing was missing. Granville 
Barker must have chuckled.” A sug- 
gestion to modern producers to eliminate 
another element of the opera’s Ger- 
manism. But then there is one added 
and probably insuperable difficulty, which 
Shaw, with a famous trial and “Black 
Book”’ in mind, brings forth with his cus- 
tomary satanic jibe at the British public: 

“The house was crammed from floor 


to ceiling, and the applause prodigious. 
This, for a work of which the hero and 





war-memorials by the British Government. 





WHAT BATTERED PERONNE LOOKS LIKE. 


William Orpen made this sketch among the other views at the front to be kept as permanent 


ys heroine are within the tables of con- 
sanguinity, written and composed by one 
classed by our patriotic papers as a con- 
genital scoundrel with a specific lust for 
the blood of women and children, would 








modern French music all that its partizans see in it; and if it 
has not been able to take it all to its heart, it has, at any rate, 
come to admire many things that are beautiful in a new way, 
and to sympathize with the efforts of the French to do their 
musical thinking for themselves. But even when it has been 
most sympathetic, the public has had to admit that much of 
this music wastes itself in mere experiment, and that, without 
exception, it is too short-breathed to run very far without stop- 
ping. I fancy that much of the publie’s delight in ‘The Valkyrie’ 
comes, not merely from the beauty of the music, but from the 
largeness of design of the work, from the satisfaction of being 
earried along for four hours by a great engine that functions 
uninterruptedly and untiringly. We realize how vastly it bene- 
fits an artist of the first order to have an old and noble tradition 
of style upon which to work. What struck me in ‘The Valkyrie,’ 
after not having heard the opera or looked at the score of it 
for four or five years, was the superb ease and confidence of its 
style. The Wagnerian mannerisms, the Wagnerian longueurs, 
were unmistakably there; but they seemed very trifling things. 
The dominant impression was of a medium of musical speech 
that was equal to any demand that might be made upon it, a 
style that, as it were, is ready to go anywhere and do anything, to 
be realistically descriptive, atmospherically suggestive, philo- 
sophical, or purely emotional, and to keep all four orders of 
expression in constant interflow. There is no music of the 
present day that has anything like this universality of scope; 
for the satisfaction of the various sides of our imagination we 
have to go to various composers. When the man comes who 
can sum up all the new musical thinking, as Wagner summed up 
that of his own day, the man who shall be master of the whole 
field of modern feeling and modern style, we shall have then, 
but not till then, something as wonderful in its own genre as 
‘Tristan’ and the ‘Meistersingers’ and the ‘ Ring’ are in theirs.”’ 


Another commentator on this performance is Eernard Shaw, 
who, in the London Nation, returns for the moment to his earlier 
love of dramatic and musical criticism. Considering the opera 
first as drama, he falls violently foul of Brinnehilde’s clothes: 


“T ask how any woman can be expected to look like a valkyr, 
or feel like one, or move like one, in the skirt of an ultra-womanly 





probably be accounted for by the patriots 
on the ground that Old Drury, huge as it is, does not hold 47,000 
people. I will therefore conclude by mentioning that I never 
saw a more normal and native British musical audience in my 
life, or a more enthusiastic one. And now bring along your 
Dora and hale me to the Tower.” 

So far as we have heard, his challenge has not yet been 
accepted, and we may look for other incitements to punitive 
judgment, if the public which Mr. Shaw delights to bait does 
not ignore him through sheer boredom. 





WHAT THE PRESIDENT READS—Certain newspapers may 
possibly wear as a war-decoration the report that they are read 
by the President. Back from the London Times comes the 
statement, elicited by its Washington correspondent, “through 
what channels President Wilson gets the news of the day’’: 


‘‘A newspaper writer recently found that the President looks 
over eight newspapers more or less regularly. They are the 
Baltimere Sun, Washington Star, New York Post, Times, and 
World, Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, the Philadelphia 
Record, and the Newark (New Jersey) News. Each day the 
President’s private secretary and two assistants clip from many 
papers, and the clippings deemed of interest to the President are 
pasted onto sheets of yellow paper, thirty or forty pages of which 
are fastened together. Striking cartoons are often cut for the 
President’s special attention. 

“President Wilson reads the weekly edition of The Times 
(London), regularly. French and Italian journals he knows 
through translations, and translations from German papers are 
supplied to him regularly. For intimate information from 
Europe he depends on ambassadors, ministers, and consuls. 

‘“Twice every week the secret service submits a report to him. 
The Army and Navy intelligence bureaus also report regularly. 
Individuals—United States citizens and others—who believe 
themselves possessors of important information, are told to put 
it in writing. A great number of these unofficial memoranda 
are sent to the White House, and it is said the really valuable 
ones always reach the President.” 
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followed. A Hun is a Hun, and is no worse to-day than when 


THE ARMY’S “INDEX” 


CHANCE TO POSE AS MARTYRS is perhaps afforded 
A the authors of certain books classed: by the War De- 
partment as undesirable reading for our soldiers. These 
books, if found in war-camp libraries, are to be ‘“‘removed or 
destroyed.’’ Former coliege professors, professional anarchists, 
pacifists, editers, and poets figure among the writers of these 
books, who will perhaps come forth with pleas against the 
strangulation of learning. Nothing is said in the orders coming 
from the Library War Service Headquarters in the Library of 
Congress about the use made of these works among the civilian 
population of the country. But lest some of these should be 
accidentally sent among gifts forwarded to camp libraries, the 
list which has appeared to some extent in the press may be 
reproduced here: 


‘Approaches to the Peace Settlement,” by E. G. Balch. 

‘*Prison Memories of an Anarchist,’’ by Alexander Berkman. 

‘America’s Relation to the Great War,’’ by John W. Burgess. 

‘“‘European War of 1914,” by John W. Burgess. 

‘‘Witness E. Testifies,”” by Capshaw Carson. 

‘‘World in Perplexity,’’ by Arthur G. Daniells. 

‘“‘World War,” by Arthur G. Daniells. 

‘‘England’s World Empire,” by A. H. Granger. 

‘‘England or Germany,” by Frank Harris. 

‘“‘With the German Armies in the West,’’ by Sven Hedin. 

“‘Germany’s Fighting Machine,’”’ by E. F. Henderson. 

‘““Why War?” by Frederic C. Howe. 

“Germany Misjudged,” by Roland Higgins. 

“A More Excellent Way,” by Rufus M. Jones. 

“How to Protect Our Soldier,” by W. S. Leake. 

‘*Revelations of an International Spy,” by I. T. T. Lincoln. 

“Germany in War Time,” by M. E. Macauley. 

‘“‘What Could Germany Do for Ireland?” by James K. 
McGuire. 

“Emden,” by H. von Muecke. 

“The War in America,’”’ by Hugo Miinsterberg. 

“Vampire of the Continent,” by Ernst von Reventlow. 

*‘German-American Handbook,” by F. F. Schrader. 

‘‘Doing My Bit for Ireland,’”’ by Margaret Skinnider. 

**Conquest of War,’ by M. M. Thomas and others. 

“‘Songs of Armageddon,”’ by George Sylvester Viereck. 

“‘World’s Crisis in the Light of Prophecy,” anonymous. 


In another list of books listed by the War Department for 
destruction earlier in the month were: 


‘*Free Speech and a Free Press,’’ by an anonymous author. 
‘““What Germany Wants,” by Edmund von Mach. 
“‘Treland’s Case,’”’ by Seumas McManus. 

‘‘Open Letters to Profiteers,’ by Scott Nearing. 

“The Last Weapon,’”’ by Theodora Wilson Wilson. 


The weekly department of The Librarian appearing in 
Wednesday’s Boston Transcript affords this general comment, 
which may be fitted to the particular case as the researches 
of the reader have equipped him for detection: 


‘‘Here is a group of old friends! The pro-German whose 
motive was money, and the pro-German whose motive may have 
been less selfish, tho none the less sinister. The addle-headed 
pacifist, working hand-in-hand with the paid servants of abso- 
lutism and militarism, and playing—innocently or not—their 
game for them. The German-born professors, obedient to 
Potsdam, and ready to snarl at England. The American-born 
professors, their opinions warped and their historical judgment 
corrupted by a luncheon with Wilhelm II.—and a ribbon to 
stick in their coats. The professional Irish patriot—always 
remaining safe in New York or Boston, but very warlike against 
England, and eager to ally himself with the Hun—in the name 
of liberty! What a crew they are! 

‘During the three years while it was ‘wise,’ ‘ prudent’ or ‘tact- 
ful’ to conceal the truth about this precious gang, there was never 
any such concealment in this paper....... 

“The much-wanted value of ‘tact’ and ‘discretion’ (the 
polite synonyms for evasion, insincerity, and cowardice) was 
never more amusingly illustrated than by this parade of writers 
whom it is now correct to blacklist, but who were to be received 
into our homes not so many months ago, if certain advices were 
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he opened fire on the forts of Liége—as thousands of clear- 
sighted people saw and said—and publicity said—from the first.”’ 

In respect to the approved use of such books as are mentioned 
above, Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, of the New York Public Library, 
is quoted as saying: 


“Tf Satan wrote a pro-German book we should want it for our 
reference-shelves. It might be of use to future historians. 

















From ** The Sphere."* 


CHATEAU OF PLESSIS-DE-ROYE. 


Copyrighted in the United States. 


A drawing by André Ventre of a French Renaissance chateau lying 
in the aistrict of Lassigny and Compiégne — one of those buildings 
which will bear the honorable scars of resistance to the invading horde. 











But in the circulating department we exclude all pro-German 
books, and have done so since the beginning of the war. We 
go over the books from time to time and take out those that 
are objectionable.” 

From the Library Association comes a report on the general 
method of furnishing soldiers’ reading: 


‘“‘The American Library Association is the sole organization 
for the distribution of books and magazines to the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. But in addition to the books we buy for 
the use of our own camp libraries and those which we supply 
to the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and other relief 
organizations, we collect and make available for soldiers’ reading 
the books that are contributed by the general public. 

‘*More than 3,000,000 books have been contributed thus far, 
and it is, of course, entirely possible that German propagandists 
have tried to slip their work across to the soldiers and sailors 
through this means. A very careful watch is kept, however, and 
the gift-books are not placed in camp libraries without going 
through a process of examination and selection. So far we have 
no information that any of the books named in the War Depart- 
ment’s order have actually reached the camp libraries, tho there 
have been instances in which pamphlets of a seditious or pacifist 
nature have been surreptitiously placed on the open shelves of 
the libraries without the knowledge of the librarian. 

‘‘The working personnel of the Library War Service is com- 
posed of trained librarians of proved loyalty, and they are 
constantly on the alert against such insidious attempts to corrupt 
our fighting men.” 









































THE PRAYER SIREN AT WASHINGTON. 


The War Angelus, sounded in many places at 12 noon, as a call to prayer, is indorsed by many churches as well as by the Rotary Club, a 
business and professional men’s organization, ‘‘ dedicated at this time to the winning of the war.” 

















DAILY PRAYERS FOR VICTORY 


OONDAY PRAYER FOR VICTORY is an observance 
already in force in many places. Trinity Church 
in New York City has had a’noonday: prayer ‘offered 
for the victory of the Allies ever since 1914. The Senate in 
July ‘‘resolved’”’ to ask the President to issue a proclamation 
requesting all Americans to unite in noonday prayer for the 
victorious end of the war. Similar requests have come from 
many sources. St. Paul’s Chapel rings an ‘‘ Angelus” at high 
noon each day preceding the service. Mr. John Walker Harring- 
ton reviews in the New York Sun some of the special petitions 
that have come to be employed: 


“The bishops of the Eastern province of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have adopted prayers for war-time, and the 
form of supplication and intercession at Trinity and St. Paul’s 
follows this general form. The services at these historic houses 
of worship are impressive. They have been unusually well 
attended, and they are devoid of any spirit which could be 
termed denominational. 

“‘One of the petitions offered in the service at Trinity follows: 

***Give courage and wisdom to those who bear command of 
our Army and our Navy. Grant to us and to our Allies, if it 
be Thy will, victory and success.’ 

“At many of the services at St. Paul’s, following the ringing 
of the chimes, the chapel is crowded by men and women of all 
races and creeds, who have heard the midday Angelus echo 
among the sky-serapers. The Rev. Dr. Geer, the vicar in charge, 
who since the beginning ofthe war has been active in war-work, 
caused to be printed cards bearing a form of prayer which is 
offered at’ these services. Many thousands of the cards have 
already been distributed. The form of this petition for daily 
use is as follows: 

*** Prosper, O Lord, the forces of our country and of our Allies. 
Bless our soldiers and sailors, their wives and children, their 
fathers and mothers, their brothers and sisters; bless all who are 





dear to them, and all who labor on their behalf; through Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.’ 

“‘Other Protestant churches have taken up this movement, 
and prayers of a similar nature are held at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church and some of the Bap‘ist houses of worship. 

‘‘The adoption of the noonday prayer for victory will no doubt 
be much furthered by the appeal recently issued by Cardinals 
Gibbons, Farley, and O’Connell of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The faithful were directed to pray thrice daily for the guidance 
of our rulers. The petition included the ‘success of our armies, 
the unity of nations, and the welfare of heroes.’ In their state- 
ment these foremost figures of the Church in America urged 
that all fight as heroes and pray as saints.”’ 

The prelates of the latter Church recommend prayers not at 
noon only, but ‘‘at the hours of the Angelus,” that is, at six 
in the morning, at noon, and at six in the evening. Especially 
fitting is the present use of this symbol: 


‘‘Altho the Angelus was originally devoted to the Virgin 
Mary, it has a wide general significance among the Roman 
Catholics, or it is inspired by the dependence and trust in 
Almighty God. 

‘‘ A like spirit of faith pervades the Temple Emmanuel and the 
Temple Beth-El, where noonday prayers are offered. In fact, 
all through the city, church and synagog alike send up the 
appeal to the Supreme Being to grant success and triumph to 
those now fighting for the freedom of the world. 

“From a national point of view a potent influence for the 
offering of the silent prayer is being exerted by a non-religious 
organization, the Rotary clubs. The Mayor, a few days ago, 
received a communication from the New York club suggesting 
that a ‘War Angelus’ be observed every day at 11 a.m. for one 
minute. The Mayor has the matter under advisement. The 
hour proposed seems at variance with the custom which always 
associates the Angelus with six o’clock in the morning, noon, 
and six intheevening. The time, however, was more convenient 

















to the people of Washington, and especially to government 
employees. It is being observed in many establishments in the 
national capital. A man who recently returned from there 
speaks of the sudden cessation of all business in a leading depart- 
ment store, where customers and salesmen and saleswomen 
stopt in their places and bowed their heads in devotion. 

“The spread of the movement in favor of the Angelus is 
attributable in no small degree to the recent convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs which met in Kansas 
City. The Rotarians are a democratic organization of business 
and professional men, and as there are now 39,000 members in 
the country, distributed in 524 clubs, they have a considerable 
influence in their communities.” 


The resolution of Rotarians reads as follows: 


‘“‘Whereas the supreme and invincibie spiritual power sus- 
taining the hearts and strengthening the arms of the nations 
opposing Germany in the present war is the consciousness that 
their cause is just and in harmony with the will of the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe; and 

‘‘Whereas prayer is the greatest and most effective agency 
for vitalizing that spiritual power among the people of the 
Allied nations and making it a virile and dynamic force, forti- 
fying and upbuilding the morale of soldiers and civilians; and 

‘Whereas Rotary is a business and professional men’s organiza- 
tion and is dedicated at this time to the winning of the war; now, 
therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, by the ninth annual convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, That this association 
indorse the movement, to be known as the War Angelus, looking 
to the special devotion by Rotarians, and the people in general, 
of one minute at a fixt time daily during working hours to medi- 
tation and prayer for the success of our arms and the triumph of 
our cause; and be it 

“Further Resolved, That the affiliated clubs of the I. A. of. 
R. C. be urged to arrange for the observance of the War Angelus 
at the hour of 11 a.m., local time, in each community, the period 
to be announced by bells and whistles, and to ask the press to 
open its columns to a War Angelus department, to the end that 
the community as a whole may be induced to participate in 
this appeal to the Supreme Being for inspiration, strength, and 
guidance.” 


THE KAISER AS A CHURCH LIABILITY 


r i \HE KAISER is an uncomfortable church bedfellow, 
for wherever he is “‘ placed” the other occupants seem to 
wish to shuffle him out. The article we quoted last 

week from The Lutheran disowned him as a Lutheran and assigned 

him to the United ‘‘ Evangelical Church.” This is taken by the 

Rev. Prof. James L. Good, of The Reformed Church Messenger 

(Philadelphia), to be equal to saying that ‘“‘he is of the Reformed 

faith,” in spite of the fact that another controversialist, the 

Rev. Prof. J. L. Neve, writing in The Lutheran Church Work, 

declares that ‘‘the Kaiser is neither Lutheran nor Reformed, but 

Dr. Good is content to “leave the present 

Kaiser where Professor Neve puts him,” so long as his ‘‘con- 

tention that he was not Reformed” is allowed. However, if 

the Kaiser belongs to the Evangelical party of the Church of 

Prussia and is not a Lutheran, Professor Good sees ‘‘a contra- 

diction”? that he would like explained: 


“The Lutheran statisticians claim that the Lutherans form 
the largest of the Protestant communions. According to their 
Year-book for 1918 there are seventy-one millions of Lutherans. 
While they thus ‘count up’ the Lutherans they ‘count down’ the 
Reformed, who, they say, number only three and a half millions. 
(They seem to delight in counting others down while they count 
themselves up.) Thus they count 11,400,000 Lutherans in 
America—an exaggeration—when the Reformed, together with 
the Presbyterians, number between twenty-six and thirty mil- 
lions. Now, in these 71,000,000 of Luthe*ans, they include about 
37,000,000 as from Germany. In this number they are evidently 
counting in the Evangelicals of Germany. For there are not that 
many Lutherans outside of the Evangelical Church, as in Silesia. 
In other words, when they are counting noses, they count the 
Evangelicals as Lutherans. But when it eomes to the Kaiser, 
they count him out because he is an Evangelical. We fail to 
see the consistency of this. Either the Lutherans must count 
out the Evangelical Churches of Germany or they must count 
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in the Kaiser as a Lutheran, because he is Evangelical. Which 
will they do? We know what they have been doing in their 
statisties—they have been counting the Evangelicals of Ger- 
many, including the Kaiser as among the Lutherans. Can they 
afford to do this in the future? No, it is the war which has 
opened their eyes to the fact that the Kaiser is a liability, not an 

“We can now, we trust, let the matter rest. All we wanted 
to show was that the Kaiser was not Reformed. If the Lutherans 
want to make him Evangelical they can do so. They can put 
him where they agree he belongs. And we will help to put him 
where we believe he belongs. But we want, in closing, to con- 
gratulate the Lutherans of America on their splendid patriotism 
in sending so many of their young men into our Army.” 





RALLYING THE CHURCH TO THE 
LEAGUE OF PEACE 


SERIOUS INDICTMENT was made against the religious 
A world recently by Mr. H. G. Wells. In his latest 
book on ‘“‘The League of Nations” he says that ‘“‘it is 
incredible that neither the Roman Catholic Church, the English 
Episcopal Church, nor any non-conformist body has made any 
effort as an organization to forward this essentially religious 
end of peace on earth.” Answering him in the London Daily 
Chronicle, Rev. Silas K. Hocking admits that the charge is 
“true in the main, but is not entirely true,” for the National 
Council of Free Churches in their annual meeting of last March 
“‘passed a resolution strongly supporting President Wilson’s 
proposal and more recently the new executive reaffirmed the 
March resolution.’””’ Mr. Hocking seems to feel it a ‘‘ pity” that 
there has been “‘no organized or sustained effort to bring the 
Church and the public into line with Mr. Wilson’s great idea.” 
He writes: 


“The objective of the League of Nations is, as Mr. Wells says, 
‘essentially religious.” From the time of the Jewish prophets 
until now it has been the dream of all God-fearing people. The 
first note struck in the Christian evangel was ‘Peace on earth 
and good will toward men,’ and for nineteen centuries Jesus 
of Nazareth has been acclaimed as ‘the Prince of Peace.’ Hence, 
if ever there was a movement that aimed directly at the realiza- 
tion of this Christian ideal, the League of Nations may make 
that claim. Yet, with the exception of passing a polite and 
friendly resolution here and there, the Churches appear content 
to leave the matter entirely in the hands of a few statesmen 
and journalists. 

‘“* At the last meeting of the executive of the National Council of 
Free Churches I urged that some stronger and more definite 
action should be taken, that the passing of a formal resolution 
was not enough, that we ought to be in the van of this great 
movement, that it was the duty of the Church to lead and not 
straggle along in the rear. As I expected, I was politely snubbed 
for my pains, and we passed on to the next business. 

‘‘For myself I see no hope for the Church or the world unless, 
when peace comes, it is linked up with a League of Nations 
for the prevention of future wars. Without such a league 
the terrible and devastating struggle through which we are 
passing will be in vain. The nations will begin to arm again, 
directly peace is declared, on a more extensive scale than ever. 
Conscription will become permanent and universal. Science 
will devote its energies to finding out new methods of destruction. 
Taxation, instead of diminishing, will increase. Militarism will 
be triumphant everywhere. Freedom will perish, and civiliza- 
tion—and not only civilization, but Christianity——will go down 
in a welter of blood and crime. 

‘‘Now is the Church’s great opportunity. Here, at last, is 
the hope and promise of a new order. Distraught and staggering 
humanity may yet be‘saved. The dream of the ancient sages 
may yet be realized. Will the Churches rise to the occasion, or 
will they go on squabbling over orders and vestments and the 
frillings and fripperies of ecclesiasticism?’’ 


This is a matter, Mr. Hocking thinks, that “‘ought not *o be 
left to Parliaments and politicians” — 


‘Parliaments are ever slow to move. They go no further 
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than they are pushed. They are up against a dead-weight of 
hidebound conservatism, of vested interests, of secret treaties, 
and of international jealousies. The moral issues involved in 
this idea of a League of Nations are so vast and so far-reaching 
that it is the business of the whole Church of God to take a 
hand. For what else does the Church exist but to promote 
righteousness and peace? Parliaments and statesmen will 
move if the Church moves and compels them. 

“Hitherto the Church has not exercised a commanding 
influence. It has been regarded by statesmen as a negligible 
quantity. In too many instances it has been the tool of cliques 
and parties. It has followed humbly and meekly where poli- 
ticians have led. Hence the painfully anomalous position it 
holds to-day. It is not a bit of use disguising facts. 'The masses 
of the people do not look to the Church for either light or leading. 
It has stood too often on the wrong side, or been silent when it 
should have spoken. 

“Ts it going to be silent again in this great movement for the 
liberation of the world from the curse and ruin of war, or so 
feebly articulate that it will fail to make its whisper heard 
above the din? Is the old story of the antislavery movement 
and the great temperance movement to be repeated? Is the 
Church to come straggling in when the battle has been won? 

“‘Now is the accepted time and now is the day of salvation. 
Organized Christianity has once more a splendid chance of 
vindicating its existence, of demonstrating the greatness of its 
claim, of proving to the world that in the great work of human 
redemption it leads.” 





HIGH COST OF WAR-CHARITY 


DRASTIC REVISION OF THE WORK of our relief 
A organization is about to be undertaken. We started 
with the noble figure of 14,856 agencies of one kind or 
another devoted to relief, but in many cases the relief benefited 
the agencies at least fifty per cent. of the takings. The manifest 
injustice of this—injustice to the donor—was winked at because 
the solicitors could not be made to work on any other basis. 
The number of organizations has finally been reduced to 159, 
and even this number is unwieldy enough. Ten would be ample, 
thinks Mr. Arthur H. Fleming, chief of the State Council’s 
section of the Council of National Defense, tho better still, 
in his view, would be the mergence of all in the Red Cross. A 
new organization, called the National Investigation Bureau, is 
about to appeal to the individual States for a revision of their 
existing plans.. As the Federal Government can exercise no 
direct authority over the relief efforts of the nation, the new 
Bureau will in an advisory capacity try to effect what can only 
be done by a centralized will. ‘A great deal of money given 
for a noble purpose is now being wasted,” says Mr. Fleming 
in the New York Times. How much this amounts to can not 
be said, “‘ because there is no way for checking both contributions 
and disbursements.”’ He writes: 


“Some such organization as that now being formed is required 
in order to correct the abuses now committed. There is no 
practicable way for the Federal Government to control the 
situation. As the societies which solicit the funds act under 
State authority, it has seemed best to subject them to State 
control. Under the plans of the National Investigation Bureau, 
however, there will be direct connection with the States, with 
leading States represented on the Board of Directors and an 
economical method of investigation by which each of the States 
ean profit by the result of the investigation of a society operating 
in several States, revoking the license or authority under which 
it acts in any State if an examination of its affairs shows that 
the general work of war-relief could be carried on better without 
it than with it. ‘ 

‘In my opinion the great work of war-relief could be conducted 
much more effectively if the number of organizations enlisted in 
it were reduced to a very few, less than ten, I should say. I 
believe it would be still better if the whole thing were turned over 
to the American Red Cross. In the list of active war-relief 
organizations there are numerous meritorious ones, and unques- 
tionably much self-sacrificing effort is being made in their behalf, 
but only in the case of the Red Cross do the methods in use 
provide for a complete official auditing of accounts, and surely 


every one who gives a dollar for war-relief is entitled to this 
surety. : 

“It is true that accounts of subscriptions and the details of 
transactions in this country can be audited, and all of the 
organizations of standing are careful that this be done. But 
there is no acceptable method of checking disbursements and 
expenditures on the other side except in the case of the Red 
Cross, the disbursements and expenditures of which are audited 
by the War Department. There is only a measure of protection 
in the existing order that all supplies for war-relief shipped 
abroad must go in charge of the American Red Cross ” 


It was found in the investigation made for the Council of 
National Defense that “‘the benevolent energies of the country 
were being dissipated by the solicitations of the many societies 
formed for this purpose.”” The effect on the flotation of govern- 
ment loans as well as subscriptions to other worthy and legiti- 
mate purposes was one of danger unless some method of regula- 
tion and control were adopted. Mr. Fleming continues: 


**A copy of the resolutions was sent to each home of the State 
Councils of Defense asking them to supervise all such appeals for 
money. It was understood that this resolution would not apply 
to the societies doing work in and about the camps under the 
supervision of the Commission on Training-Camp Activities. 
But as methods to be adopted in the various States must vary, 
we made no explicit reeommendations. The fact that the matter 
has had to be handled by the States themselves has been a handi- 
eap, and has prevented, in large degree, the attainment of the 
object sought. In order to put a stop to evils that exist, an 
organization different from ours is required—one springing 
from the States themselves and therefore assuring the necessary 
authority to put an end to unnecessary or improperly conducted 
war-relief societies. It is for that reason that I approve of the 
National Investigation Bureau and believe it is conceived in 
such a way as to provide the required machinery.” 


’ 


Mr. Fleming points out ‘“‘three main abuses” uncovered by 


the investigation: 


“One is the payment of commissions for the solicitation of 
funds. These in some instances ran very high, as great as fifty 
per cent. A woman connected with one of the organizations, 
when I referred to this, said that she thought it was all right, 
because that was the only way they could raise the money. 
When I. asked her to place herself in the position of the donor, 
and asked her how she would feel if she found out that fifty 
dollars out of one hundred dollars she gave for war-relief went to 
the solicitor she had to admit that from that view-point she would 
not think it all right. 

‘Another abuse is excessive expenses. .Large salaries are 
often paid to managers and others connected with relief organi- 
zations. With such a personal interest at stake, such managers 
are anxious to perpetuate their particular organization, whether 
it is filling a useful place or not. They are prejudiced and can 
not look fairly at the question whether their organization is 
duplicating the work of another. 

“A further abuse, related to the one just mentioned, is in- 
efficient management. Those at the head of some of these 
societies I found have had no business experience, so that the 
money is wasted because of bad administration. 

“There is much duplication of effort. In some cases, tho 
not very many, societies have got together of their own 
accord. They have recognized that every dollar given for this 
great cause should be expended so as to bring the largest return 
and have decided to cooperate in their special field. Two 
Belgian organizations did this recently on this basis: that one 
should have sole charge of the solicitatfon of funds in this 
country and the other sole charge of the disbursement in Bel- 
gium of the funds so collected. 

“*T know that among the societies now active there are a good 
many which do not use solicitors on commission, and that some 
are making efforts to prevent duplicating the work of other 
organizations. But even granting this, and commending such 
efforts, I think the only way to attain real efficiency in the hand- 
ling of war-relief money is to do away with all but a very few 
of the war-relief organizations, or, better still, as I said, to place 
the whole work in the hands of the American Red Cross. 

‘‘When I say this, I refer to relief work and relief organiza- 
tions and not to the societies working so ably under the super- 
vision of the Commission on Training-Camp Activities, which 
provide for the comfort and recreation of our men in service.” 
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Styleplus make 
both sides 
of your dollar count iy 


Good resolutions for every man to 
make in these war-times are: 


“T will buy only the clothes that 
I need. 

“‘T will pay the price that brings 
genuine quality—and not one cent 
more.”” 

Every dollar you spend should 
count. Count for you and country. 


You will be stylish and thrifty both 
if you buy Styleplus Clothes. 


You get reliable quality and 
style at a nationally known 
price—a sensible, medium price. 


By making only a few grades 
in big volume we reduce costs 
and produce clothing values 
justly famous with well dressed 
and economical men. 


Correct style. Careful tailoring. 
Finished workmanship. Faithful 
wear. Known price. 

Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 
and $30. 

Three grades in Styleplus over- 
coats: $25, $30 and $35. 

Each grade one price the nation 
over. Each grade is an exceptional 
value at the price. 

See for yourself at the Styleplus 
Store—today! 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 
cities and towns. Write us (Dept. 5) for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 4 


ua Cle 
$25A 


“Each grade one 


Copyright 1918 
, Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc, 
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Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES  ~ 
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N every new industry, one manufac- 

turer eventually becomes the leader. 
In the tractor field, the Wallis has be- 
come “America’s Foremost Tractor.” 


The Wallis weighs 1000 to 5000 
pounds less than tractors designed to 
do the same work. It has completely 
enclosed gears, including the final drive. 
| It has a motor comparable in quality of 




















material and workmanship, with the 
highest type aeroplane engine —it keeps 
| cool. The Wallis has high-grade, strong 
steel in place of coarse, heavy cast iron. 
It has all gears drop forged, cut and hard- 
ened. It has Hyatt Bearings throughout. 














goo Mead Street, 








St. Louis, Mo. 

















SALES AGENTS FOR WALLIS TRACTORS 


Branches: 
Dallas, Texas Omaha, Neb. Oklahoma City, Okla. Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washington, D. C. 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 





eAmerica's foremost Gractor 


These features add years to the life 
of a tractor. They make breakdowns 
and delays almost unknown. They 
enable you to do 30 to 50 per cent more 
plowing per gallon of fuel than with 
the ordinary tractor. 

In short, the Wallis is America’s Fore- 
most Tractor, because of its clean-cut 
“thorobred ” appearance, because it plows 
an acre of ground at less cost than any 
other; and because, at any kind of farm 
work it affords true economy.’ 

Investigate the Wallis. Write us for 
name of local Wallis dealer and for the 
latest Wallis catalog. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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EDUCATION -EN~ AMERICANISM 


This Series of Articles will be prepared especially for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, and will be designed for High School Use 




















SCHOOLS OF AMERICA can do much to 
Millions of pupils 


HE 
speed the winning of the war. 
and hundreds of thousands of teachers in a myriad 


schoolhouses all over the land must do their share. They 
must help in Liberty Loan, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other 
national campaigns. They must carry the tidings of food- 
and fuel-conservation to house- 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


turally perform a magnificent work in bringing such material 
to schools, as they have done in increasing measure since April 
6, 1917. It is the aim of Tue Literary Dicxsr to supple 
ment and emphasize their work, and with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington it is earnestly 
believed that this aim will be attained. 

The form that these special ar- 
ticles for schools will take will be 





hold and factory. They must do 
their bit in the sale of war-stamps. 
Through the schools the great 
masses of our citizens can most 
readily be reached; through them 
propaganda of every type can be 
disseminated most effectively. 
They are a mouthpiece—a mega- 
phone, in fact—for Uncle Sam. 
Tell the teachers; they’ll tell the 
pupils; they'll tell their fathers 
and mothers and their older sisters 
and brothers; and slowly but cer- 
tainly in every nook and cranny 
of the land the work of beating 
the Boche will be given a new 
impetus and zest. To win the war 
the schools must back up the boys 
in France with. every ounce of 
energy—and that is exactly and 
accurately what the schools are 
doing. 

They are going to do it, all re- 
ports indicate, even a little better 
during this school year to come 
than they did last year. Every 
schoolhouse in the United States 
is going to be a whirring dynamo 
of carefully directed power. Many 
new things will be tried out; many 
old ones will be given a new twist 
of- improvement. Patriotism will 
not merely be in the air; it will 
constitute the whole atmosphere 
of - education, which pupils will 
breathe from the moment they 
enter in the morning until they 
go home at night, and which will 
invigorate them in their tasks and 
amusements outside of the school- 
room as well as in it. It will, 
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hold dear. 


war and its issues. 


ciples for which we fight. 





A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 
WILSON 





your unfailing support in every war service. 

The schools and colleges of America are justified by 
their works when the youth of our land and the homes 
from which they come are united in unselfish devotion 
and unstinted sacrifice for the cause and the country we 
The spirit of American democracy is a 
heritage cherished and transmitted by public education. 
All that America has meant to us and to the world in 
the past it must mean with greater and more disinter- 
ested devotion in the future. 
made each home and child part of a community, part 
of a State, part of a Nation, is to-day deepened by this 
It affects the fate of the many lands 
and peoples whose blood is in our veins, and whose 
happier future will be part of the triumph of the prin- 


varied. In part, they will, of 
course, depend on the exigencies 
of the moment, since it is, as has 
been indicated, the particular fune- 
tion of Tue Dicest to make the 
school work take on the character 
of timeliness. As the world-war 


To School Teachers of the 
United States: 
It is quite unnecessary, 


I am sure, for me to urge a progresses, with its tremendous 
continuance of the service upheavals, its unparalleled con- 
flicts, its revolutionary changes, 


you and your pupils have 
rendered to the Nation and 
to the great cause for which 
America is at war. What- 
ever the Nation’s call has 
been, the response of the 
schools has been immediate 


Tue Digest will from time to time 
gather up a sheaf of events, em- 
phasize their significance, place 
them in compact form for the 
particular benefit of students, re- 
late them to the past which is 


ors being analyzed at the time in 
and an 6 = Na-| school texts and school discussion, 
Gen and the \overmment and indicate what their future 


agencies know and appreci- 
ate your loyalty and devo- 
tion and are grateful for 


results may be. As a consequence, 
students of the present who read 
these articles will derive from them 
the advantage of seeing the war 
in at least partial historical per- 
spective—in anticipation of what 
the students of to-morrow will be 
able todo. This perspective is one 
that students should possess, since 
without it they will be decidedly 
hampered when they come to as- 
sume the duties and the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

Of equal or greater timeliness 
will be articles on the great drives 
scheduled for the next few months. 
The Fourth Liberty Loan, the two 
drives for the assistance of com- 
munal activities in the camps and 
abroad, and similar campaigns 
will receive special attention in 
Tue Digest. In addition to the 


The civic sense that has 


WOODROW WILSON. 








moreover, be a very practical 
patriotism, intent on the future as 
well as the immediate present, anxious to understand and to 
apply all the ideals of democracy and of Americanism. 

To assist teachers, pupils, and educational authorities in 
their highly important task of organizing the schools for patriot- 
ism, THe Literary Dicest will continue as heretofore to 
present each week articles with a specific bearing on the problems 
of education in these momentous days. THe Dicsst feels that 
perhaps its most important and immediate function in relation 
to education lies in the fact that it is equipped to link the past 
with the present in a particularly effective way. The majority 
of schools present for the most part the history and experience 
of mankind in past ages. To-day the lessons of that whole past 
must be made to bear directly and emphatically upon the present, 
and, in addition, pupils must be trained in an even greater degree 
to be prepared to deal with the problems of the future. From 
its very nature education can not always handle these present- 
day emergencies except through such special organization as 
the war has made it necessary to provide.. To instructor and 
student must be brought the vital information and the practical 
suggestions that it is imperative to have before intelligent, 
patriotic action can be taken. Educational authorities na- 





usual literature on the subject, 

there will appear certain practical articles intended specifically 
for schools. With the help of such articles as these, teachers 
can arouse greater enthusiasm, and the total result will be a 
marked gain in patriotism and in the spirit of true citizenship. 
One outstanding phenomenon of the war that will also have 
its due influence upon the character and scope of these articles 
is the immense stimulation and increase of interest which the 
conflict has brought to Americans so far as foreign countries are 
concerned. Americans to-day are more keenly interested than 
ever before in the history and the antiquities, in the geography 
and the customs, in the language, the literature, and the art of 
lands beyond our borders and across the sea—of France and 
Great Britain and Italy; of Portugal, Japan, China; of the Latin- 
American nations; of India, Siam, Arabia, Palestine, and Armenia, 
and—for very emphatic reasons—of tragic Russia. In order 
to defeat our foe more quickly and more thoroughly, moreover, 
it has also become increasingly necessary to know him, to un- 
derstand what his resources are, to discover what it is in his 
past that explains his present brutality and barbarism, to 
analyze his anomalous governmental system, and to be informed 

(Continued on page 87) 


















































































WAR~TIME~ FOOD ~ PROBLEMS 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
and especially designed for High School Use 


















PAST AND FUTURE 


created the Food Administration, and named Herbert 

Hoover as its head. On that same date Mr. Hoover 
issued a statement in which he declared that it was one of the 
“hopes” of the Food Administration to “stimulate in every 
manner within our power the saving of our food in order that we 
may increase exports to our Allies 


(): AUGUST 17, 1917, the President by executive order 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN SCHOOL—While no one class or see- 
tion is entitled to exclusive credit for this achievement, the Food 
Administration feels a special debt of gratitude toward the boys and 
girls, the country over, who helped in this war-work. They studied 
the food problems, they grasped the seriousness of the food 
situation, and then did what they could do, both in the produc- 

tion and saving of food, with such 





to a point which will enable them to 


properly provision their armies and A MESSAGE FROM FOOD AD- were both an example and a help to 
to feed their peoples during the MINISTRATOR HOOVER their parents and elders. 


coming winter.’ Tothe Teachers of America: 


But even a solution of such over- 
For more than a year the 


seas food problems could not give eal Adedateteetlen Tika 


this nation its proper stability been increasingly indebted 
and momentum in the war unless to the schools of America. 
the nation also kept its own house Teachers, pupils, and ad- 


in order. It became essential— ministrative officers have 


y + 4s been most cordial in their 
ll triotically 
economically as well as patriotically summons aff dl that haw: Seal 


—for the Food Administration to ugdestdiee to aeovide faok 
devote itself to the tasks of for those who have a right 


eliminating speculation and of to expect it of us. 
stabilizing the prices of the es- This is the people’s war. 


sential foodstuffs. And it was They must participate in it 


also necessary to keep our people in every way that can be de- 
vised. Their willingness to 


here at home adequately fed and do this has been abundantly © Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. . 4 : 
nourished. proved. Hence they also have aright to the truth in opportunity for food service was 
But over and above all came the order that they may do what they can, and do it be- never greater than now. It has 
great mission—one may almost say cause they understand. merely taken the form of safe- 
the great crusade—of_ getting There may be those who have doubts as to what their guarding the future instead of 
‘enough food past the submarine duty in this crisis is, but the teachers can not be of desperately warding off the peril of 


to our associates in the war, soldiers 


Age ‘ eat reserve; if this force 
and civilians, and in recent months e F 


to our own troops overseas. that they find themselves in a place so honorable and wheat crop this year has been 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION BY so commanding. large, large enough to provide 
THE PEOPLE — The work of the _ The policy of the Food Administration: is built upon plenty of wheat for the Allies and 
Food Administration is known to the widest publicity of facts, and full confidence in the our soldiers overseas, provided every 


the American people because ii has 
been their work. Without the whole- 
hearted and patriotic efforts of the into history. 


citizenry of this country, the best Washington, September 1 





the Food Administration could 


them. They are.the appointed leaders of the Nation’s 


torious peace will be in vain. Let them be thankful 


determination of the people voluntarily to do whatever 
is manifestly necessary. The educational forces of the 
country will aid incalculably in translating this policy 


willingness and energy that they 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
So much for what the nation 
has done in its first year of co- 





operation with the Focd Adminis- 
tration. You will not find a single 
Frenchman or Englishman, fed 
because of your efforts, who will 
not tell you that the record is a 
good one. But that gives this 
nation no excuse to pause com- 
placently, thinking the time for 
sacrifice and service—food sacrifice 
and food service—is over. 

Far from it. Future failure can 





nullify past success. And the 


the moment. 


fails : yic- 
wre Se Tego Pe fe BUILDING A RESERVE — The 


eare is taken to use wheat wisely. 
If wheat is not’ squandered here 
at home, the Government will be 
able to build up such a reserve 
stock, in this country and abroad, 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
1918. 








have achieved would have been a 
semisuccess in getting the food necessary to ship overseas. 
THE RECORD—Consider for a moment the vast shipments 
in foodstuffs that have been made to the Allies. During the 
fiseal year 1916-17 there were shipped 2,166,500,000 pounds 
* of meats and fats. But during the fiscal year 1917-18, 3,011,- 
100,000 pounds were shipped—an increase of 844,600,000 pounds. 
In the face of a 1917 wheat crop which did not come up to 
expectations, the figures are still more of a tribute to the na- 
tion’s efforts. The shipment of wheat to Allied destinations 
during the fiscal year 1917-18 amounted to 131,000,000 bushels. 
Of this 85,000,000 bushels were sent after our regular export- 
ing surplus was exhausted. In other words, the people of this 
eountry took out of their own pantries and off their own tables 
a quantity of wheat’sufficient to. save the Allies from starvation 
and defeat. And our American public accomplished this by the 
simple but efficacious method of going without wheat and eating 
other things instead. 





that never again during the war 
will there be the crying need for wheat that existed last 
winter. Again it is an opportunity for food administration 
by all. 

Still more pressing and immediate is the sugar situation. 
This will be discust at length in subsequent articles. The 
country must learn to forego the pleasures of its undeniably 
sweet tooth, must live up to the voluntary two-pounds-a- 
month-per-person ration, must go without sugar that others, 
needier than we, may have it, and this must be done not 
merely for days and weeks, but for months. 

Can it be done? That is a question which only the future 
can answer. Will the people of this country indulge them- 
selves spineless and content with their past record? Or will 
they once more face stern necessity—once more struggle and 
achieve? We believe from the record of the past year that no 
sacrifices are so stern that America will not make them promptly, 
bravely, and cheerfully. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


_ for FACTORY and LABORATORY 


Du Pont chemicals and chemical products are known Nation-wide 


for their dependability. . The first essential in chemical manufacture 


is to understand the uses to which a chemical is to be put. The 
next step is to produce the best possible chemical for the purpose. 
On this concrete formula rests the success of the Du Pont Line. 


—aniD— 


Mark X before subject that inter- 
ests you and Mail This Coupon to 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 
Adeertisinn Disision 
Wilmington LD Delaware 


Acetic Ether 

Amyl Acetate 

Aniline Oil 

Bronzing Liquids 

Carpo Paint 

Collodion 

Dark Creosote 

Dead Oil 

Dimethyaniline 

Dinitrophenol 

Ether, U.S. P. 1910 and 
Anesthesia 

Ethyl Acetate 

Flotation Oils 

Iso Amy] Acetate C. P. 

Iso Amy] Alcohol C. P. 

Wood and Metal Lacquers 

Leather Renovators 

Leather Substitute 
Solutions 

Mantle Dips 

Naphthalene 

Nitre Cake 

Nitrobenzol 

Parlodion 

Patent and Split Leather 

lutions 
idAlumi Paint 





Pitch 

PONTAR—A Road Making 
Material 

PONTOKLENE—For 
Cleaning Autos 

it Snr yo “LIN re for 


Refined hen ‘Oil 
fined Creosote 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Salicylic Acid 
Shingle Oil 
ium Acetate 
Solvent Naphtha 
Solvent Thinners 
saan Pyroxy!:= Solutions 
aterproof Cement 
ood Preservatives 

















We Aim to Serve 


our customers intelligently by thoroughly 
understanding their needs. i 
purpose we maintain a staff of experts 
who are at the disposal of our trade, 
present or prospective, in solving any 
problems connected with the use of our 


We Maintain Quality 


by expert supervision, complete labo- 
ratory control over factory operations, 
perfection in technical skill, the best in 
raw materials and ample factory 


The amalgamation of Du Pont and 
Harrison interests enables us to assure 
maximum satisfaction, both in product 
and service, to those manufacturers and 
other users of chemicals whose require- 
ments are dependability, responsibility, 
and adequate supply. 


We Invite Correspondence 


from manufacturers, engineers and 
those requiring chemicals and mixtures 
for specific purposes. Check the coupon 
i We will be glad to send 


full information. 


Du Pont Chemical Works 


EQUITABLE BLDG., 


Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


NEW YORK 





—_ }— 


Mark X before subject that inter- 
il This Coupon to 


ests you and Mail 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 
Advertising Disiei 
Wilmington LD Delaware 


ACIDS 
Acetic 
Aqua Fortis 
Dipping 
Electrolyte 
Lactic—22 % Dark, 22% 
and 44% Light 
Lactic, U. “s. P.—9th 
Decennial Edition 
Muriatic 


Nitric 
Oil of Vitriol 


Oleum 


Sulphuric 
ALUMS 


Crystal Potash, U. S. P. 


Crystal Ammonia, U.S. P. 
Filter (22% Al2 Os) 
(Pye wee - any make of Mechanical 


Porous 
Sizing—For Paper Makers 
Sulphate of Alumina 

me A. +4 I. oe 


PIGMENTS 


White Lead (Dry and in Oil) 

Red Lead (84% Pb70u:, also 
94% U.S.Gov’t Standard) 

Litharge 

Barium Chloride 

Blanc Fixe 

Hydrate of piemtan 

Flake Whit 

Lithopone ( (Beckton White) 

Rubber Makers’ White, Chemical 


Dry and Pulp Colors 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Barium Nitrate 
Bichromate of Soda 
Distilled Water 
Salt Cake 
Strontium Nitrate 
Strontium Carbonate 
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ELECTRICITY 
FOR YOUR HOME 








PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ELECTRICAL 
DEVICES 


Following is a par- | 
tial list of devices | 
made by reputable | 
concerns and | 
Proven by use in | 
hundreds ofhomes. | 
Ask your electrical | 
dealer or contract- | 
or about them. j 


Alarms 
Bake Ovens 
Bells 
Broilers 
Buffers & G:inders 
Cereal Cookers 
Chafing Dishes 
Cigar Lighters 
Clock Regulators 
Clothes Washers 
Coffee Grinders 
Coffee Percolators 
Corn Poppers 
Curling Irons 
Dishwashers 
Door Locks and 
eners 
Dumb- Waiters 
Egg Boilers 
Fireless Cookers 
Fly Catchers 
Grills 
Hair Dryers 
Humidifyers 
Immersion Heaters | 
Portable Lamps 
Radiant Heaters 
Refrigerators 
Sewing Machines | 
Shaving Mirrors | 
Sterilizers 
Tea Urns 
Thermostats 
Toasters 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Vibrators 
Waffle Irons 
Warming Pads 











AreE you content to use electrical current 
for lighting purposesonly? There are scores 
of practical electrical devices which add 
greatly to the livability and economy of any 
household. Inform yourself about them. 


They save steps. They save fuel. They save 
time and do the work which would otherwise be a 
real hardship to the woman of the house in these 
times of difficult servant problems. 


Several such devices are advertised in the pages 
of this and other magazines. Write the manufac- 
turers for data. Or, easier still, get detailed infor- 
mation right in your home city. 


Specialized Electrical Knowledge is 
Always at your Command 


THE electrical contractor, the electrical dealer, the 
architect, the central power company representative, 
make a business of keeping up-to-date on electrical 
equipment and appliances, 


Any of these experts will gladly advise you how 
to modernize your home electrically. 


In all considerations of this subject, however, 
never lose sight of the fact that electrical materials 
and equipment must be of the highest quality if they 
are to function satisfactorily and continuously. The 
penny-wise policy gets even smaller result in elec- 
trical purchases than in most fields. 


Wire which carries the “Ecco” trade-mark estab- 
lishes a standard useful to the layman. Ecco wire 
is an always dependable product. It is an evolution 
from the most exacting laboratory work and practi- 
cal test in thousands of electrical installations. It 
represents the highest scientific knowledge and ac- 
curacy in manufacturing. 

Call in a qualified contractor, even for minor elec- 
trical jobs. He will use Ecco wire—and other 
materials and workmanship of equal standard. 

Such an installation will insure a permanently 
satisfactory result—worth what it costs. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Maters of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used 











CURRENT POETRY 





A FTER the retreat of the Servian 
Army across the mountains of Al- 
bania in 1915, the survivors who reached 
the coast were shipped to Corfu. Here, 
and in the neighboring island of Vido, 
many of them died—to begin with, at the 
rate of hundreds a day. Some of them 
were buried at sea. Others lie in common 
graves. In the midst of the mounds 
which mark their resting-place, and which 
vary in size, there stands a cross. On it 
is a Servian inscription, written by the 
poet, V. Stanimirovic, and translated for 
the London Westminster Gazette by Mr. 
L. F. Waring: 
A SERVIAN EPITAPH 
By V. STANIMIROVIC 
Never a Servian flower shall bloom 
In exile on our far-off tomb. 
Our little ones shall watch in vain: 
Tell them we shall not come again. 


Yet greet for us our fatherland, 

And kiss for us her sacred strand. 
These mounds shall tell the years to be 
Of men who died to make her free, 


However intent the man at the front 
may be on the work in hand, his thoughts 
ever and again stray back to some place 
and person fondly remembered. There 
is always the hope of the happy moment 
of return and it is lightly and musically 
exprest in the following easy lines from 
The Westminster Gazette: 


WATER LANE 
By E. F. STRANGE 
When the world turns over and things come right 
again, 
I mean to go a-walking, all along the Water Lane— 
If I pass the gate and whistle, just like I used to 
do, 


Will anybody come to me—and oh! will it be you? 


Up Water Lane I’m going now—my pack upon 
my back, 

And if I sing or whistle, old Fritz is on my track 

But it leads to Dead Man's Corner, and not to 
Severn Side, 

And I couldn't stop to talk to you, however much 
I tried. 


It leads to Dead Man’s Corner—and when I’m 
there, I know, 

There'll come a sudden call to me, and over I 
shall go 

To pay old Fritz’s little bill—and then come home, 
to you. 

Maybe you won't be scornful if I wear a bit of 
blue. 


When we've turned the old world over and put 
things right again, 

I'll come a-walking slowly—all down the Water 
Lane— 

I may not have to whistle, just like I used to do, 

For some one will be waiting—and surely ‘twill 
be you. 


In her ‘‘Silver Trumpet’ (Doran, New 
York) Amelia Josephine Burr gives us a 
prayer worthy of any real man and she 
ealls it, appropriately enough— 


A MAN’S PRAYER 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 
If worse than body’s death or body’s maiming 
Should be my portion, there in ravaged France, 
God keep me from the coward’s way of blaming 
“The power of untoward circumstance.” 


Does just the lack of losing make the winner? 
Does just the lack of smirching make the clean? 
Temptation never made a man a sinner— 
It shows the world what only God had seen. 


If I must fall, may I go bravely under, 
Not shirking my own weakness, my own shame, 

Evils enough are bred of battle’s thunder, ; 

But wrongs it never fathered bear its name. 
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God give me strength to keep my colors flying 
Against whatever comes to lay them low— 
But if I fail, God shut my lips from lying! 
An outcast I may be—a dastard, no. 


Here is a prayer from ‘‘A Book of Verse 
from the Great War” (Yale University 


Press), which is universal in its feeling: 


A PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR 
By ALFRED NOYES 


Thou whose deep ways are in the sea, 
Whose footsteps are not known, 

To-night a world that turned from Thee 
Is waiting—at Thy Throne. 


The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 
The little Antichrists we praised— 

The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said. . . . The fool hath said... . 


And we, who deemed him wise, 
We, who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes? 


How should we seek to Thee for power, 
Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


Grant us the single heart once more 
That mocks no sacred thing, 

The sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep unspoken prayer; 

For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 


Alice Duer Miller, in her ‘‘ Wings in the 
Night”’ (Century Company, New York), 
gives us this most convincing picture of an 
old lady from ‘‘down East’’: 


TO AN OLD LADY IN A TRAIN 
By ALiceE DUER MILLER 

Her hair was beautifully white 

Beneath her bonnet, black as night, 

Which, plainly of New England kin, 

Was tied with strings beneath her chin. 

And when she spoke I had no choice 

But listened to that soft crisp voice; 

And when she smiled, I saw the truth, 

She had been lovely in her youth, 

And with those quick, observing eyes, 

Was charming still to all the wise. 

And still, in spite of bonnet-strings, 

She thought keen, quaint, amusing things, 

With gaiety that many hold 

Remarkable in one so old. 


We talked ten minutes in a train, 
And when we came to part again, 
“‘Good-by, enjoy yourself,”’ said she, 
I told her that ahead of me 

No pleasure beckoned, no, I said, 
Sterri duty only lay ahead! 

“Oh, well;’’ her parting answer ran, 
“Enjoy yourself the best you can.” 
And so unconquerably gay, 

She went upon her darkening way. 


Not every poem is lucky enough to 
justify the title its author gives it, but 
this poem by M. E. Buhler, from The 
Bellman, certainly reproduces for us the 


-Colonial spirit: 


IN A COLONIAL CHURCHYARD 

By M. E. BUHLER 

To God the glory! We, who lie 

Humbly beneath the quiet sky, 

Have drawn the water, hewn the wood, 

And made the best of life we could, 

Winning the sweetness born of strength 

And, through much striving, peace at length. 


Great were the perils in our way, 

And hard the labors of that day; 

But over all the blue sky bent, 

And winding through the meadows went 
The wide “‘Greate River”’ to the sea, 
Catching the sunlight gloriously! 
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THE DUNHAM 
RADIATOR TRAP 





Your Share of the 
Nation’s Coal 


How to make it go farther and at the same time make 
every radiator give off 100% of heat, NOISELESSLY 


O matter how hot a 

fire you have in your 
boiler, the radiators cannot 
heat up if they are choked 
with air and water—two 
of the greatest coal wasters 
that the owner of a home, 
apartment, office or factory 
has to contend with. 


Theairand waterstopthe 
circulation of the steam: 
burning more coal simply 
makes the pipes pound and 
knock while the little 
valves on the radiators hiss, 
spurt steam and water. 


Get all the air and water 
out—and you will not 
need so hot a fire; you will 
burn less coal and get more 
heat out of it. That is just 
what the Dunham Radia- 
tor Trap does—automat- 
ically removes the coal- 
wasting air and water. At 
the same time it makes the 
heating system absolutely 
noiseless. The radiators 


heat up quickly—the coal 
lasts longer—just the ideal 


D 





HEATING SERVICE 


conditions for economy 
and comfort. 


The Dunham Radiator 
Trap—one of the funda- 
mentals of the Dunham 
Heating Service—can be 
applied to your present 
heating system without ex- 
tensive alterations. The 
coal saved will largely off- 
set the cost of installation. 


Architects recommend 
the Dunham Radiator 
Traps, which are installed 
in many leading-buildings, 
including the Woolworth 
Building. 

Write now for complete 
details and let us tell you 
how the coal-saving Dun- 
ham Radiator Traps may 
be applied to your steam 
heating system: without 
obligating you in the least. 


Write now: winter is on 
its way! And the coal 
question must be solved 
now if you want heating 
comfort this winter. 





C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 36 Cities in the 
United States and Canada 




























































































Peaceful, Forgotten 
Bunions 


Coward Bunion Shoes make good 
friends wherever they are called to pro- 
tect painful joints. They have put thou- 
sands of bunions quietly out of mind. 

They are made from selected soft {f 
leather and shaped to 
fit the bunion as well 
as they fit the foot. 
The bunion-pocket is 
so fashioned that the 
enlargement is as little 
noticeable as may be. 
Made with bunion- 
pockets of varying 
sizes for both men 
and women. We 
are experienced 
in fitting by 
mail. Address 
Dept. F for 
descriptions. 





















James S. Coward | 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York ! 
| (Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 











__ HOME NOW 


There is no better 
time to prepare 
for your new 
home. Get the 
latest ideas and 
helps. 


"KEITIFS $1 Offer 


ist—A special Py ge number of Keith’s Magazine, 
showin, pam 9 f 25 Beautiful Homes. 

2nd— of Plans containing up-to-date designs for 100 
ARTIST re HOM 

3rd—A honaeat subscription to the well-known and 
leading a for home builders, Keith's Magazine, 
$2.50 a year, 25ca y. Newsstands. All three for $1. 


KEITH'S » 209 Abbay Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














HE wonderful thing about 
the insurance service of the 
‘“Two Hartfords’’ is its Scope. 
It provides against losses you 
never think of until they occur. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford polig. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Still on the blue horizon sleep 

The curving hill lines; and there sweep 
Cloud shadows over vale and hill, 

Now chased by sunlight, and now still; 
The locusts chant amid the trees; 
Above the clover hum the bees; 

And crickets chirping in the grass .. 
Make sweet the long days as they’ pass 


To God the glory! We, who dwelt 
Long in these quiet vales, have felt 
All that there is in life to feel— 

Its depths of wo, its heights of weal; 
And to our children’s children leave 
Inheritance to joy and grieve, 

And fight triumphantly as we! 

To God the glory still shall be! 


From Theodore Maynard’s volume of 
verse entitled ‘‘ Folly’ (Erskine Macdonald, 
London) we have already quoted, yet 


‘his gift is one of such varied character 


that we are tempted to make another 


selection. Somehow the following lines 
suggest the quaint storied charm of 
tapestry. 

THE SHIPS 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


The bending sails shall whiten on the sea, 
Guided by hands and eyes made glad for home, 
With graven gems and cedar and ebony . 
From Babylon and Rome. 


For here a lover cometh as to his bride, 
And there a merchant to his utmost price— 
Oh, hearts will leap to see the good ships ride 
Safely to Paradise! 


And this that cuts the waves with brazen prow 
Hath heard the blizzard groaning through her 
spars; 
Battered with honor swings she nobly now 
Back from her bitter wars. 


And that doth bring her silver work and spice, 
Peacocks and apes from Tarshish, and from 
Tyre, 
Great cloaks of velvet stiff with gold device, 
Colored with sunset fire....... 


And one, serenely through the golden gate, 
Shall sail and anchor by the ultimate shore, 

Who, plundered of her gold by pirate Fate, 
Still keeps her richer stere. * 


Unrified when her perilous journey ends 
And the strong cable holds her safe again: 
Laughter and memories and the songs of friends 
And the sw ord-edge of pain. 


The sea also is the inspiration for the 
opening poem of Mr. Herbert J. Hall’s 
**Moonrise,” a book of poems (Moffet 
Yard & Co., New York)— 


RIDING LIGHTS 
By HERBERT J. HALL 


After the long, long voyage 

Rest in the landlocked bay, 

Night and pale stars without number 
After the glare of day. 


Yellow shore lights faintly glowing,’ 
White city lights up beyond, 
Riding lights sleepily rocking 

Here in the big black pond. 


Long lazy swells from the ocean 
Silently lift and let fall, 

Later in foam to awaken 

White by the low city wall. 


Dreaming of storms and of danger, 
Dreaming of life on the deep, 
Shadow ships lying at anchor 
Drowsily stir in their sleep. 


Softly the wind in the rigging 
Hums at an old, old tune, 
Lightly rap-rapping, the halyards 
Follow the rime and the rune. 


‘Yellow shore lights faintly glowing, 
White city lights up beyond, 
Riding lights sleepily rocking 

Here in the big black pond. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 





THE WAR AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Weyl, Walter E. The End of the War. Pp. 323 
New York: The Macmillan .Company. 1918. $2. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

‘“‘War can do many things,’ Bernard 
Shaw has said, ‘‘but it can not end war.” 
He is thus quoted by the author of this 
book, well on in its pages; and Dr. Wey] 
adds to Mr. Shaw’s utterance this com- 
ment: “Only a peace, 


result.” For such a peace he pleads—a 
peace which he believes must come from 
diplomacy, after the fighting is over, ‘‘to 
eliminate imperialistic elements from the 
demands of our Allies.” In his “Post- 
script,” as he properly calls his Intro- 
duction, he says the book “‘is an appeal to 
America to assume leadership in that 
diplomacy,”’ and he laments lost oppor- 
tunities for such assumption. Several of 
these, as he sees them, are cited; and it 
would not be difficult, after reading this 
“Postscript,” to believe the author out 
of sympathy with active prosecution of 
the war, and inclined to pro-Germanism. 
Yet he is not. Even in the ‘ Postseript” 
itself he says: 

“The punitive peace inflicted by Ger- 
many upon Russia and Roumania has 
once more proved, what was painfully 
familiar before, that the Imperial German 
Government is still heartless, truculent, 
and utterly remote from considerations of 
common decency and even of larger 
statesmanship.”’ 

But he sees an element in the German 
people which ought to harmonize with a 
like element in other peoples, and which 
he believes will, if offered the chance; and 
he urges that “unless we fight for a program 
to which German Democrats also can 
subscribe, unless we fight literally to make 
the world safe for Democracy, for the 
German as well as the American, British, 
and Ruégsian democracies, all our new 
expenditure of blood will be futile. We 
shall accomplish nothing even if after 
unparalleled sacrifices we gain the supreme 
military victory and our khaki-clad sol- 
diers march in triumph down the silent 
Unter den Linden. Dr. Weyl under- 
stands militarism and its power, despite 
this element of democracy in the German 
people. What it meant at the war’s 
beginning—and still means—he sets down 
thus: 

“The menace of militarism became for 
Great Britain the menace of an expanding 
Germany. To understand what this peril 
really meant to Western Europe we must 
eonsider what might have occurred in her 
first Western drive. Belgium would have 
gone down and France been crusht. A 
secure German Army, occupying Paris, 
Calais, Havre, Verdun, could have kept 
the dispirited French troops beyond the 
Loire and intercepted any effective aid 
from England. A -treaty with France 
might have given Germany large tracts of 
land, immense mineral resources, a firm 
footing on the English Channel, and a 
stupendous indemnity, together with the 
French colonies and perhaps the French 
Navy. It would have been an immense 
booty. Belgian independence gone, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Switzerland would 
have become vassal states. In the Balkans, 
on the road to Constantinople and Bagdad, 
no Power could have resisted a future 
German advance, since Russia, without 
France’s support, would have been im- 
potent. Even Great Britain could have 
done nothing.” 


That this war is against German_mili- 
tarism and German .autocracy, Dr. Wey] 





informed by a, 
spirit. of internationalism, can lead to this. 
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Truscon Agatex 
(Concentrated) 

Truscon Agatex is a well-known product 
for hardening cement floors. We can now 
furnish Agatex in concentrated form which 
gives still greater economy. 

Agatex chemically transforms crumbling, 
dusting cement floors into hard, dust- 
proof, wear-resisting surfaces. Agatex 
may be applied at night and floors used 
next day. Low in cost and easily applied 
with a long handled brush. Widely used 
in factories, warehouses, garages, etc. 


Other Truscon Products 


Include Truscon Waterproofing Paste for 
waterproofing concrete foundations, tanks, 
reservoirs, etc. Truscon Stone-Tex for 
dampproofing concrete, brick, stucco and 
masonry surfaces of all kinds. Industrial 
Enamel, a porcelain-like white enamel 
finish for factory interiors. 
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ON’T let vour roof leak. To say nothing of the immediate 

annoyance and damage, a roof that is beginning to leak 
will soon need replacing, at heavy expense. Repair the leaks— 
save the roof. It is easily possible by the use of Fibrotex, a 
product especially formulated for such wartime conservation. 


Applied to Any.Surface, Wet or Dry 


Fibrotex repairs leaks in roofs of all kinds. Whether it 
be used to fill cracks in concrete roofs—repair damage 
done to rusted tin or metal—close apertures in composition 
or leaks in shingle roofs, it performs its functions efficiently 
and economically. It may be applied to wet surfaces where 
it will bond firmly and tenaciously. 

Fibrotex, a plastic compound of putty-like consistency, 
manufactured from weather-resisting gums, oils and asbestos 
fibre—repairs leaky roofs permanently and economically. It 
is easily applied with an ordinary trowel. 

Fibrotex retains its elasticity and pliability under all extremes of 
temperature—it will not crack or check from coldest weather, nor will it 
soften and run when exposed to the hottest sun. 

Make This Trial 

Let us send you a trial barrel weighing about 600 lbs., at 7c per 
pound. Ifa barrel is more than you need, send $5.00 for 50-pound can, 
money to be refunded if product does not prove absolutely satisfactory 
to you. Write today, using coupon if convenient. 


The Truscon Laboratories 
Detroit Michigan 
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Special Trial Offer 


Please ship one barrel of FIBROTEX 
(approximately 600 Ibs.) at 7c per pound. 
Guaranteed to be satisfactory. to us. 

Enclosed find $5.09 for which send 50-pound 
can of FIBROTEX, money to be refunded if 
not found satisfactory. 

We are also interested in the following Truscon 
products as checked: 
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Free Consulting Service for 
Manufacturers 


Manufacturers who are faced 
with any unusual paint require- 
ments are invited to consult our 
corps of expert chemists and 
chemical engineers. They can be 
of great service in helping to solve 
your problems on a strictly war- 
time basis of true conservation. 
Perhaps it is a special interior finish 
you need, or a paint to counteract 
the action of chemical fumes, in- 
tense heat or unusual moisture. 
Whatever your problem, you can 
secure our co-operation without 
obligating yourself in any way. 


Truscon Stone-Tex. 

Truscon Agatex (Concentrated). 
Truscon Waterproofing Paste. 
Truscon Floor Enamel. 

Truscon Wood Floor Preservative. 
Truscon Industrial Enamel. 
Structural Steel Paints. 
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Total cost per month $375 
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2 filing clerks, with KARDEX, were able to do 
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SAVING 3 clerks’ salaries, $75 per month. 


work 


did before. 
Total 


than the 5 clerks 


SAVING per month with KARDEX, $225 


Four months have passed. 


The saving realized 


by the use of KARDEX has paid a 100% 
DIVIDEND on the investment,—has paid back 
the full cost of KARDEX. 


EVERY FOUR MONTHS KARDEX pays 
a 100% DIVIDEND—a CONTINUOUS 


month. 


SAVING of 3 clerks’ salaries, or $225 EVERY 
And the services of those clerks are 
made available for other important duties. 


If you could realize such results in your business, wouldn’t you consider that 
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boldly asserts; and he frankly alines him- 
self with the Allied battling forces, opposing 
both German militarism and German au- 
tocracy in these words: 


“We combat German autocracy because 
it is a principle adverse to the democracy 


for which we strive. We combat German 
militarism because it represents an antago- 
nistic principle. But against neither of 
these should we have gone to war but for 
the fact that these principles so present 
themselves as to menace our democracy 
and our safety. We are opposed to 
German autocracy because it aids German 
militarism; to German militarism because 
it leads to German aggression; to German 
aggression because, owing to Germany’s 
stratgetic position and her immense 
strength, owing to conditions which in 
large measure are not Germany’s fault, 
her aggression may overturn the balance 
of power in Europe, destroy our security, 
and render it difficult for us to develop a 
democracy at home, or even to maintain 
our independence.” 


Dr. Weyl makes a bold criticism of the 
Allies. ‘‘The truth must be faced,” he 
says. ‘“‘The efforts of the Allies to gain 
a victory for democracy and international- 
ism have everywhere been impeded by their 
own nationalistic ambitions.’”’ National- 
ism, in his opinion, is the antithesis of 
democracy. The latter he considers to 
mean international cooperation; the for- 
mer stands for international competition 
—‘‘two irreconcilable ideals.”” He sees 
nationalism at its worst in the Germans, 
whom he analyzes thus: 


‘In the past Germans, as compared with 
English, French, Italians, and Russians, 
have been afflicted by an extraordinary 
subservience and political servility. Tho 
not true of all Germans this quality is 
characteristic of the traditional and ad- 
mired type. Such men place an exagger- 
ated value on duty, especially to superiors. 
They worship law and order, as tho these 
were the supreme good instead of a mere 
means. Tho they possess initiative, it 
lies too narrowly within prescribed bounds. 
They live too much by order; accept too 
willingly their place in a scheme of things, 
which is not an entirely bad scheme, but 
which leans to an excess of rigidity. The 
average German is too philosophical and, 
above all, too subjective concerning politi- 
cal arrangements. He believes that free- 
dom lies in one’s own soul, that a man is 
free if his mind travels at ease over all the 
facts of life, tho a police official stand 
outside his study door. Long and 
loudly have we praised ‘this Fy 
dutiful, and self-abnegating German, who 
meddles with no man. Possibly, however, 
it is this very man who is most to blame 
for Germany’s aggressive policy, if indeed 
we can speak in terms of praise or blame 

on this high level, where opposing nations, 
institutions, and principles clash.” 


But this man, thus pictured, has his 
antithesis, as Dr. Weyl urges. For he says: 


“A new man comes to the fore, more 
nervous, mobile, and discontented. One 
finds him among the pushing business 
organizers, among wage-earners, schooled 
in the trade-union and the Socialist party; 
one finds him even among the peasants. 
This new German holds but weakly to the 
traditions of subserviency and to love of 
dynasty. He is more likely to fight for 
democracy and liberty. Such men have 
not yet been willing to die by thousands 
for their new ideal, and on the contrary 
they have died by hundreds of thousands 
for the things against which they strive. 
Yet here a leaven works. Here is a 
growing force, opposed to the prevailing 
submissiveness.”” 


Of the German people as a whole, as 
now constitiited, Dr. Weyl says: ‘‘They 
are. still at a comparatively low stage 
in democratic evolution, enduring an un- 
representative government and displaying 














as yet little talent for revolution; they 
were, before 1914, in a -mood of self- 
exaltation; they made few and weak 
protests against the barbaric conduct of 
their war; finally they concurred, to a 
surprizing extent, in plans of aggression 
and conquest.” Believing intensely in 
internationalism, Dr. Weyl insists that 
‘“‘we can accept it only on the condition 
of security. Safety comes first,” he 
declares; and ‘‘ we can not permit Germany 
to palm off upon us a false and_ specious 
internationalism; we can not accept a 
truce which will give an unregenerate 
enemy time to recover.” His closing 
words are as optimistic as~some of his 


earlier ones appear to be -tinged with’ 


pessimism: 

“The final war for democracy will begin 
after the war. It will be a wider conflict 
than that which now rages, and the aline- 
ment will be by classes and interests 
rather than by nations. It will be a war 
which will be waged until separate in- 
terests within each nation are completely 
extinguished.” 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Scott, pene. re. President Wilson’s 

oe Ad Papers. 
Edi with . and Notes. Large 8vo, pp. 
xvi-424. New York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
Postage, 24 cents. 

One of the President’s privileges and 
duties is to dctermine, direct, and formu- 
late the foreign policy of the United States, 
limited, however, in certain specific cases 
by the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The development of this policy under 
President Wilson forms an interesting 
study, for the present to be based almost 
alone upon his public utterances. That 
later there will be available far more 
abundant material goes without saying. 
But as yet the archives of the Department 
of State are not open for examination. It 
is, therefore, a real service that so profound 
a scholar in international law as Professor 
Scott has shown himself has gathered in 
one volume the pronouncements of the 
head of our Government on foreign affairs, 
delivered on fifty-two occasions, in ad- 
dresses, letters, notes to various Govern- 
ments, telegrams, and memoranda. One 
interesting result of an examination of these 
documents shows that much of the delay 
in ‘‘preparation for war’’ is due to Con- 
gress and not to the President, who urged 
“preparedness” long’ before diplomatic 
relations with Germany were ruptured. 

This collection covers the period from 
August 27, 1913, to April 6, 1918. It 
embraces the whole Mexican affair, the 
Panama tolls question, the famous ‘‘ Amer- 
ican neutrality’”’ speech, August 18, 1914, 
and the progress of the President’s de- 
velopment till his “‘complete disillusion- 
ment” respecting the character of the 
German Government’s methods and aims. 
It is to be put alongside the author’s last 
two important volumes, like in form and 
importance to this, the first of which is 
“Our Break with Germany as Set Forth 
in the Documents”’ (see Lirzrary DicEst 
for March 16, 1918); the second is 
‘Diplomatic Correspondence between the 
United States and Germany,’ published 
last autumn. It is necessary to add that 
Professor Scott confines his material to the 
subject named in the title, and elides 
matter not relevant to that subject. 
Hence, with the least labor to the student 
or investigator the official unfolding of our 
policy may be clearly traced. The intro- 
ductions and notes orient the individual 
occasions as to place, date, and audience. 
An interesting appendix of four documents 
supplements well the body of the book. 

This is one of the source-books which 
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Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his U.S. Naval Reserve Band 


The greatest bands of 
parade before you-on t 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, United States Marine 
Band, Black Diamonds Band of London, 
Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 


Républicaine Band of France, Banda de 
; Alabarderos of Madrid, and othercelebrated Regards by these fam 
* Organizations. .. | ' 
# Listening to these famous bands on the 
Victrola, arouses your enthusiasm both for 
the bands that play such stirring music and 
the instrument that reproduces it so perfectly. 


Records by these fama 
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TeWodok thet Times 


America’s rains 





What watch do you carry? Would you carry the same watch 
if your life depended upon the accuracy of your watch? 
Your life actually does depend upon the accuracy of the 


watch carried by the engineer who runs your train. 
own life. And so do the lives of all the travelers. 


So does his 


That is why Official Time Inspection is maintained on 95 per 
cent of America’s railroad mileage and why most of the engineers, 


conductors and trainmen carry Hamiltons. 


The watch that times Ameriéa’s trains, which represent 40 per 
> 


cent of the trains of the world—the watch carried by the aviators 


of America’s famous Airplane Mail Service—is the best watch 
for the modern American who values absolute dependability and 


infinite perfection in his timepiece. 


of charm. 


everywhere. 





“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


The man who carries a Hamilton has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he owns a watch by 
which his friends will set their watches. If you 
don’t own a Hamilton, you’ re losing time. 

There are 32 Hamiltén Models to choose 
from. They range in style from rugged utility to 
objects of extraordinary artistic beauty. A life-time 
of continuous service in a life-long possession 





Prices, $32 to $155. Movements, $16 ($18 in 
Canada) and up. Sold. by all leading jewelers 


Send today for ‘* The Timekeeper’’— 
the story of Hamilton supremacy 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


LANCASTER 





Department L 


PENNSYLVANIA 























will be constantly used when the history 
of these times comes to be written. 


Grasty, Charles H. 
Illustrated. Pp. 306. New York: The Century 
Company. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

These ‘‘Flashes,’’ from one of the well 
known war-correspondents, bear dates 
beginning December, 1916, and ending 
September 1, 1917. To them General 
Pershing contributes a brief introduction, 
and Mr. Ian D. Colvin, of the London 
Morning Post, furnishes an extended one, 
quite historic, and still more economic, 
with what may be considered a touch of 
pessimism. “If England had possest a 
healthy industrial system,’’ Mr. Colvin 
declares, ‘‘there would be no war now. 
It was the dependence of England upon 
German industry that encouraged German 
statesmen to believe that England could 
not go to war. This dependence was the 
result of a policy that left English markets 
open to the German manufacturer, while 
German markets were closed to the 


British manufacturer. The British Sam- . 


son had his hair cut while he lay asleep 
in the lap of free-trade Delilah, and he 
will be lucky if he escapes the punishment 
of such neglect, which is to grind corn, 
blind and in chains, for the bread of the 
Philistines.”” Mr. Grasty does not seek 
to account for the war, as his friend Mr. 
Colvin does; he pictures it in chapters 
which are vivid, and he sketches many 
personalities that are striking. He went 
to Europe with Pershing; he saw France 
in her agony; he visited Italy, and saw 
her distresses under defeat; he saw that 
part of Alsace which for a time was re- 
taken by the Allies; and all that he re- 
counts is bright reading, well worth while. 

West, Rebecca. The Return of the Soldier. 
Illustrated. Pp. 185. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1918. $1. Postage, 12 cents. 

The war furnished no more than the 
background for this short novel. The hero 
is a soldier who returns from Flanders with 
memory destroyed by shell-shock; the 
wife of his manhood is forgotten and her 
place in his affections is taken by a sweet- 
heart of boyhood days. The one supremely 
good thing in the book is the description of 
the latter woman, whom the reader is 
fairly certain to like or dislike intensely. 
Miss West reveals the same grasp of style 
characteristic of her shorter writings. The 
book may be read‘as sheer fiction or as a 
study of sex psychology. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 


_ at which you can take such action jointly 


as may seem proper. 
Fonx & Wacnatis Company, 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BUSINESS SUPERMEN IN MOMENTS 
OF DOMESTICITY 





*“TOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., 

takes after his father in the matter 
of domesticity,” writes B. C. Forbes in 
the course of a recent illumination of the 
personal sides of some of our “Business 
Trojans” in .The Wall Street Journal. 
“He is immensely proud of his large 
family, and, like the present J. P. Morgan, 
finds deeper satisfaction in the tranquil 
domestic circle than in the seething finan- 
cial circle.” 

Mr. Forbes finds that, as with commoner 
men, some of the wives of our captains of 
industry are helpful to their husbands, 
while others are decided handicaps. In 
the case of ‘“‘certain nationally known 
figures,’ he hints that he could tell much, 
but contents himself with the general 
deduction that unhappy marriages ‘‘usual- 
ly lie at the bottom of the domestic erup- 
tions of self-made millionaires and multi- 
millionaires.” 

Possibly Mr. Forbes feels particularly 
free to discuss the domestic side’ of his 
“business supermen”:-in The Wall Street 
Journal because the paper does not carry 
a woman’s page. Here are some of his 
revelations: 


Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, whose 
career I regard as one of the finest examples 
America’s annals afford of the value of 
diligently directed persistency, is another 
man who attributes no small share of his 
progress to the eminently sensible attitude 
his wife has always taken toward the 
exigencies ‘of business. For example, time 
and again a wire would be received which 
caused him to hop on a train for some 
distant point, and when he telephoned to 
his wife that he had been called away she 
would not, after the fashion of so many 
wives, whine and complain that he well 
knew they were to-have a dinner party 
that evening and that he had no business 
to leave her and their guests in the lurch. 
Instead, she always accepted the inevitable 
with philosophic cheerfulness and sent him 
off in the right spirit to grapple with what- 
ever emergency had unexpectedly sum- 
moned him. 

George M. Reynolds, head of the Con- 
tinental Commercial Bank of Chicago, 
the largest financial institution outside of 
New York, married very young, and when 
I questioned him on the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of early marriages, he declared 
emphatically: “It was the best day’s 
business I ever did.” He frankly avows 
that more than half of his suecess has been 
due to the encouragement, the counsel, 
the care, and cooperation of the woman 
who was not afraid to throw in her lot 
with him when he could offer her only a 
humble abode. 

There never was a more domesticated 
business superman than James J. Hill. 
His home life was an idyl. Up to the very 
last Mrs. Hill insisted upon personally 
darning his socks. Nor were any hands 
but hers ever permitted to pack his grip 
when he set out on his innumerable busi- 
ness trips to all parts of the country. She 
would not allow the aequisition of millions 
and of servants to deprive her of the 
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To Present and Prospective Owners 
of Motor Trucks and Tractors 


You now can have Bosch Ignition. 


The dominant purpose of the Bosch Magneto 
Company today, is war service. It is right that 
you who stand in the front line, whether of 
Industrial Service or of Féod Production, should 


be aided by the absolute reliability of 


BOSCH 
MAGNETOS 


The great Bosch Works at Springfield, Mass., 
have been enlarged not only to meet the direct 
war demands of our Army and Navy but to 
serve a greater number of truck and tractor 
owners than ever before. 


Many makes of trucks and tractors have been 
Bosch-Equipt for years. In every field of heavy service, 
wherever the ignition must withstand continuous, 
severe strains and must not fail—there Bosch is the 
preferred ignition. More and more makers will use 
this depantanie ignition system, now that it can be 
had in quantities for early delivery. 

But don’t leave it entirely to the manufacturer. 
You are the user. You are the one who must make 
sure that you never will be held up by ignition trouble. 
You will make sure of absolute reliability when you 
specify on your order “Bosch Magneto Ignition.” 

or your present truck or tractor, have a Bosch 
Magneto fitted by a Bosch Service Man. 


There’s a Bosch Service Station in every state. 
Write there or to us for any Ignition Information. 










MAIN OFFICES: 


BRANCHES: 


Springfield, Mass. 


2EME IGNITION SYSTE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 






















BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 


235 West 46th Street, New York City 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
WORKS AND FOUNDRY: 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


The machine-tool has revolution- 
ized industry. It is one of the great 
contributing factors in America’s 
present ability to meet the vastly in- 
creased problem of production. 


It gives us the means to conserve 
man-power and fuel, and to off-set 
the rising cost of raw materials. 


Improvement of high speed steel 
and perfection of automatic machinery 
have gone hand-in-hand in this de- 
velopment. 


But a still greater factor is the 
application of electricity to machine 
operation, through the perfecting of 
the adjustable speed motor with auto- 
matic control—a subject in which 
Westinghouse Electric designers have 
specialized for many years. 


Installation of direct motor-drive 
in a manufacturing plant not only 
economizes power by applying it 
directly to each unit, but also 
greatly multiplies power-efficiency 
by adapting it in every case to the 


Westinghouse 


The Controlling Factor 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 






. 

























AND CONTROLLERS 







power and speed requirements of the 
machine. 


Each productive unit becomes in- 
dependent of its fellows instead of 
being under the necessity of lying 
idle whenever there is any trouble at 
any point in the transmission system. 


Experience has already demon- 
strated that the most effective way 
to economize power is by turn- 
ing natural forces into electricity, 
and then applying them directly at 
the points where labor is to be per- 
formed. 


Westinghouse Electric engineers 
have had the long training and broad 
experience which enables them accu- 
rately to analyze the power problems 
of any manufacturing industry and 
to arrive at the right solution. 






They can help you in determining 
what form of power is most economi- 
cal for you, and in what way it can 
most profitably be applied to your 
production. 














Electric motor-drive does 
not multiply men— but it 
multiplies man and machine 
efficiency, for it increases the 
output of each operator, re- 
duces operating cost, and 
permits flexible and indepen- 
dent control of each unit. 
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For pure content 
—a good pipe 


Next time you sit near a man who lights a pipe, 
just notice his look of solid comfort. That look 








says more than words could say. He’s at peace with the eld. 


You yourself can draw the same kind of pure content from'a 


w 


The W D C triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It is not qnly 
on every Wellington Pipe, but 
also on pipes that we make of 
every other style, size and 
grade. Price for price, there is 
no better pipe than a W DC. 









We 


THE UNIVERSASL PIPE 


It smokes cool and clean and sweet as a breeze 
through the pines. The well catches all ‘moisture 
and stray tobacco. There is no bubbling or 
wheezing. No tobacco comes into your mouth. 
The upward opening in the bit sends the smoke 
away from your tongue. 


Every Wellington is made of genuine French Briar, seasoned by our 


own special process. 


against cracking or burning through. A\ll good dealers sell the Wellington 
in many sizes and grades from 75 cents up. Choose yours. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York 
World’s 


It breaks in sweet and mellow, and is guaranteed 


Largest Pipe Manufacturers 





privilege of tending him exactly as she did 


when they were in humble circumstances. 
Mr. Hill’s favorite way of spending an 
evening was to sit at home singing old 
songs or hymns or psalms, or playing 
(he was a talented musician), or ‘‘cracking” 
(often joking), with his devoted helpmeet 
and old cronies who might drop in. 

Harriman, like Hill, also had little 
liking for club life or for society antics. 
Mrs. Harriman was his closest business 
adviser. He had the deepest confidence 
in her judgment, and I understand that 
he embarked on no deal without first 
talking over the pros and cons with her. 

His will revealed his unbounded faith 
in her ability to manage his affairs. It 
was probably the shortest will that ever 
disposed of so many millions—$70,000,000. 
It said, in effect: ‘‘I leave everything | 
own to my wife.” I am told that the 
Harriman fortune has increased remark- 
ably since its creator’s death, whereas the 
Sage millions have dwindled because of 
less masterly handling. 

Incidentally, W. Averill Harriman, the 
late railroad wizard’s eldest son, is de- 
veloping into a distinctly able business 
man, I repeatedly hear. He is not trying 
to lord it over financiers of riper experience. 
A prominent Union-Pacific director told 
me a few weeks ago that young Harriman 
had never once attempted to assert him- 
self at- any board meeting, but had con- 
tented himself with listening respectfully 
to his elders. 

Jacob H. Schiff typifies the finest domes- 
tic. characteristics of his race. So does 
Julius Rosenwald. So, also, do James 
Speyer, Paul M. Warburg, August Heck- 
seher, Felix Warburg, and other Jewish 
leaders of note. 


However, there is another side to the 
picture. These many pleasant instances 
of wives who helped their Trojan husbands 
by accepting the inevitable when said 
husbands were detained at the office or 
called out of town, no less than by supply- 
ing them with financial advice, Mr. 
Forbes admits, are somewhat counter- 
balanced by cases of wives who are 
literally wrecking some of our most no- 
table financiers. 

He outlines one particularly flagrant 
case, mentioning no names; and adds, 
ominously enough, that ‘‘this case is not 
singular’’— 


The head of one huge organization, 
who is no longer young, is being virtually 
rushed into his grave by his frivolity- 
loving, inconsiderate spouse. She has been 
rernonstrated with by certain of their 
“‘set,” but she insists on dragging him out 
almost nightly to entertainments, parties, 
cabarets, dances, etc. And this case is 
not singular. 

One penalty not a few conspicuously 
successful self-made men have had to suf- 
fer is this: They married when they were 
poor a woman of their own class, and 
altho they developed and rose phenome- 
nally, the wife did not keep pace with their 
development and rise, with the result 
that they ceased to be congenial mental 
companions and found that a gulf had 
opened and widened between them. It 
is this species of tragedy that usually 
lies at the bottom of the domestic erup- 
tions ef self-made millionaires and multi- 
millionaires—eruptions which are no more 
common in this class than in other classes, 
but which may sometimes appear to be 
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more common because of the inordinate 
prominence newspapers give to such 
happenings. 

Turning again to a cheerfuller, and more 
characteristic, phase of the matter under 
discussion, the writer finds in John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., signs of greatness on the 
domestic side at least equal to his better- 
known genius in oil monopolizing. With 
rare intimacy and feeling, Mr. Forbes 
presents this picture of the elder Rocke- 
feller as a model husband and father: 


‘‘Giving away money is not a thing of 
to-day or yesterday with me,” John D. 
Rockefeller once imprest upon me in course 
of a conversation which brought out how 
much of a family and home man he has 
always been. ‘‘From the time our children 
eould understand such things we used to 
discuss regularly at the dinner-table what 
could be done to help others. All the 
children were expected to bring suggestions, 
to tell of opportunities they may have 
seen or learned of for rendering assistance, 
or to express any thoughts they might 
have on the subject. Around our family 
table we always discust how best to 
distribute money for the general good. 
Very fortunately, the children developed 
interest in giving away money wisely.” 

Then he added, very touchingly: “I 
count it one of the Lord’s greatest blessings 

to me that my son has become so deeply 
interested in trying to do good by the 
means at his command.” 

Mr. Rockefeller at no stage of his career 
indulged in any of the cantrips the public 
usually associate with rich men. I do not 
believe he ever spent an idle evening in a 
man’s club—-he was too closely wedded to 
his home. A glimpse of this phase of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s character can be ob- 
tained from the following extremely in- 
teresting and self-revealing statement he 
made to me one day on the golf course: 

‘*People persist in thinking that I was a 
tremendous worker, always at it early 
and late, summer and winter. The real 
truth is that I was what would now be 
called a ‘slacker’ after I reached my 
middle thirties. I used to take long 
vacations at my Cleveland home every 
summer and spent my time planting and 
transplanting trees, building roads, doing 
landscape gardening, driving horses, and 
enjoying myself with my family, keeping 
in touch with business by private telegraph- 
wire. I never, from the time I first en- 
tered an office, let business engross all my 
time and attention; I always took an active 
interest in Sunday-school and church 
work, in children, and, if I might say so, 
in doing little things for friendless and 
lonely and poor people. I feel sincerely 
sorry for some of the business men who 
oceasionally come to see me; they have 
allowed their business affairs to take such 
complete possession of them that they have 
no thought for anything else and have 
no time to really live as rational human 

beings.” 

On another occasion I had a unique 
opportunity to realize the preponderating 
importance the world’s richest man at- 
taches to the domestic side of life. It was 
at lunch. His grandchildren were there. 
I was the only outsider present. Mr. 
Rockfeller began to explain to his grand- 
children, ranging from perhaps seven to 
thirteen years of age (the children of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.), that he had been 
drawing up. his will that morning and the 
previous day, and he wanted to impress 
upon them that it all depended upon their 

















The 


Economy of 
Spending Enough 


Shoe economy can never be 
measured by price alone. 


In the descending scale of retail 
values there quickly comes a point 
beyond which lies the height of 
footwear extravagance. 


True shoe economy is that fine 
balance between durability without 
coarseness, stylishness without loss 
of long .wear, comfort without 
sacrifice of appearance. In 


Jlettleton 


Shoes 


these virtues combine in a re- 
markably perfect proportion. This 
is the result of forty years expe- 
rience in the choosing of fine 
leathers—two score years of care- 
ful training and supervision of 
men who have become the fore- 
most shoe designers and workers 
in the trade. 

The Nettleton phrase“Economy 
Through Quality” is born of un- 
usually fine shoe construction as 
the Nettleton dealer in your city 
will be glad to show you. 


The shoe shown is our Chatham. 
U. S. Army Officers hove, set the 
pe na 

A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lome Manufacturers in America 
of Men's Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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cA Quality Reputation Since 1823 


HEN you buy your Fall hat see that it bears the maker's name. As an added precaution, 
see that it bears the Mallory name. Now, more than ever, the stability, skill and expe.i- 
ence of the organization back of the Mallory hat can save you from disappointment. 
The situation in hatter’s fur is serious. Good fur is scarce. Nobody can make the kind of 
fur felt hat we think you ought to wear for less than the Mallory price. 
You also want Style, the kind of Style having behind it that wearing quality which makes 
a Mallory hat a true war-time economy. 
Cravenette Finish is an exclusive Mallory feature. It affords protection against the weather. 
No hat except a Mallory has it. 
Dealers—identified by the Mallory sign—are showing the new Mallory Fail Styles. 


Prices: $4.50, $5 and $6; Velours, $8 and $12 | Made in America since 1823. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York E.A.MALLORY &SONS,Inc. Factory: Danbury, Conn, 











conduct whether they would receive any- 
thing or not. He did not say one word 
about any business success they must 
achieve before being considered fit to en- 
trust with money; he dwelt solely upon the 
imperative necessity for cultivating the 
plain, homely virtues such as every mother 
drills into her children. .And-he explained 
over and over again that if any of them 
did not grow up to be exemplary young 
men, “such as your mother and your 
father would like to see you,”’ then he had 
made arrangements to have the money 
thus forfeited devoted to another purpose 
which he had expressly named. 

The whole incident was impressive and 
pleasing. It was so free from frills, so 
unaffected, so thoroughly domestic. 


The writer concludes with this summary 
of the domestic opportunities of captains 
of industry, ‘“‘taken as a whole’’: 


No captains of industry, taken as a whole, 
have to keep their noses too close and con- 
tinuously to the grindstone to have leisure, 
opportunity, or inclination to be other than 
decent, orderly, domestic beings. Most of 
them derive their most potent inspiration 
from their home and family—not only 
their inspiration, but that physical repose 
and sustenance and attention which, as 
E. P. Ripley publicly emphasized on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday-banquet 
at Chicago, are so needful to keep a man 
in trim and hold his own and forge ahead 
in the gladiatorial arena of high finance or 
big business. 





MR. BORLAND’S WAR-RECORD 





ONGRESSMAN WILLIAM P. BOR- 

LAND, of Kansas City, Missouri, 

sends us a copy of the following letter which 
he addrest to the Boston Globe: 


Kansas City, Missouri, 
August 24, 1918. 

Editor Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I notice a statement in Tue LiTreRARY 
Dicest, of this week, copied from your 
paper, that I was defeated for renomina- 
tion because I had voted against the draft. 
This is a clear error, and, coming from such 
an influential paper as yours, may affect 
me seriously both now and in the future. 

I have been’ extremely proud of my 
record of Ameyicanism, both before and 
since the declaration of war. On all of 
the four tests which you mention I graded 
one hundred per cent. I not only voted 
for the draft, but I voted against the 
permissive enlistment provision, which 
seemed to: weaken the selective conscrip- 
tion system. I made the first speech on 
the Democratic side of the House, and I 
think the first speech in the House of 
Representatives, in favor of selective 
conscription at a time when there was a 
very strong sentiment among the Demo- 
crats against thé plan, and in favor of en- 
listment. I voted against the Cooper 
Amendment, against the McLemore res- 
olution, and against the embargo. I re- 
sisted a strong propaganda in my city and 
State. 

I voted for preparedness measures prior 
to the war, and at one time stood almost 
alone among the Middle-Western Congress- 
men on this position. I was the chief 
speaker for the State Council of Defense 
last fall throughout our State, when they 
were. unwilling to put either of the Missouri 
Senators on the platform. 

That the influence of Senator Reed was 


thrown against me in this- primary was 
cogent evidence that I have been a loyal 
and consistent supporter of the Adminis- 
tration. I was defeated by the saloon 
element of Kansas City on account of. my 
vote on national prohibition. The five 
lower wards of Kansas City piled up a 
majority of.*over eight thousand votes 
against me. I carried the residence wards 
and the country districts by a handsome 
vote, but was swamped by the slum 
element. 

As a man’s record in this war will be- 
come a part of history, and errors might 
easily erystallize into settled public opin- 
ion, I would feel greatly obliged if you will 
give the best publicity possible to this 
correction. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Wa. P. Borwanp. 





“AMALGAM” SECTORS ON THE 
FRANCO-AMERICAN FRONT 





ECTORS of -‘‘amalgam” is the name 

bestowed by the French on those parts 
of the long Western battle-front where 
American soldiers are mingled, principally 
for training purposes, with veteran French 
troops. In these sectors was worked out 
one of the most critical problems of the 
war, and the success of the experiment, 
which had to be made under fire, was due 
to no fault of the Germans. They learned 
the positions of these critical points with 
astonishing promptness. Only lately have 
they given up the idea that attacks on such 


sectors would cause the “‘amalgam” to 
disintegrate. 
Writing from Alsace to the Newark 


News, Cecil I. Dorrian describes the actual 
operation of the ‘‘amalgams.”’ The idea 
behind the mingling of troops has worked 
out differently from what was first in- 
tended, he says, owing possibly to the now 
proved efficiency of our men as officers and 
soldiers. He explains: 

At first the “amalgam” was wanted as a 
reenforcement of French troops by Ameri- 
cans, more or less permanently. Now, 
however, it is used only temporarily and as 
a form of training of American troops who 
are put side by side with experienced 
French fighters until they are ‘‘ veteraned”’ 
enough to fight the sector alone. When 
that time comes, either the French with- 
draw and the sector becomes an American 
one, or else our troops are brought out to 
take over entirely some other sector. 

I have been down on this front for a 

week and have seen one of these “‘amal- 
gams” at work all the way from its back 
country of reserve and supply right up to 
the jumping-off place between us and 
them, to that species of vacuum known as 
““No Man’s Land” or the “Pays de la 
Lune,” eccording to what language you 
speak. (I don’t know what the Germans 
eall it; “‘ Kein Durchgang,”’ perhaps!) 
The way our troops and the French 
work together is one of the pleasant 
features of the war. Good will has re- 
duced’ the complicated problem to one 
of efficient simplicity. This is a fact 
recognized in all sincerity by those who 
are cooperating on this front, and it 
is a fact worth pausing over. 





That good will should exist in general. 
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Add Miles to 
theLifeofT hat 
Worn Tire 


The Goodyear Inside Tire 
Protector Will Put It 
Back in Service 


peices you begin to antici- 
pate trouble from that old 
casing, it’s time to reinforce it 
with a Goodyear Inside Tire Pro- 
tector. This isa staunch support 
for weakened tires that reinvests 
them with life and mileage. The 
Goodyear Inside Tire Protector 
never chafes a tube. Its cost is 
low; its saving great—for ‘it 
helps secure the last thousand 
miles which are the cheapest. 


The Goodyear Tire Saver Kit is 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 
in a compact package. Your car 
should carry one. 


GOODS YEAR 








TIRE SAVERS 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 











FAMILIES wh» are fond of ¢ FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choi. er than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


‘AY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
pda. pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
coiens for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 

will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LI CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
youi 

FRIED CLAMS isa relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like 

hat of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARD of 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 

get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use 

“hie With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 

<< IPES for preparing all our products. Write 

“~ for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
Frank E. ™“._ fishis put up, with the delivered price, 


Davis Co. “~~ so La can choose just = = 
“will enjoy most. nd the 
40 Central Wharf coupon for it now. 


Gloucester, Mass. 8 


Please send me your ™. FRANK E. 

latest Fish Price List. ™, DAVIS CO. 

a 40 Central 

TN in ci pie She dies te ddsche weed Wharf 

pe ee ee “Mass. 
OB. 90600 teide tes daaaitee Ns sis . 





IDEAS WANTED #'52.2225, "ssi 
Patented. Send 
postal for Needed Inventions, List of , t— Buyers and 


Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our 
Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 





Letter oe @ prominent dentist, 
will be given on request: 


My B-Is Calox 


“I have recently done 
much work for soldiers 
and have observed a 
better condition of the 
teeth among those who 
use a good tooth pow- 
der than with others 
who use a paste. 

My prescription is invariably 


CALOXK 


THE OXYGEN TOOT!; POWDER” 


Send for trial package bess iperesting 
booklet on the care of the tee’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 96 Pulton St., NewYork 
Incorporated 








between our people and the French is 
natural, but when members of the two are 
put together in a tense situation like 
that at the front and in a relation which 
naturally has in it an element of rivalry, 
the real test of good feeling is brought to 
bear. Situations inevitably come up where 
between the -French and American com- 
mand there would be a difference of opin- 
ion or of method concerning the tactics to 
employ. The American opinion would be 
backed by that confident energy and origi- 
nality which we have brought into the 
war, and which sometimes descends, as 
we all know, into cocksureness, while the 
French would be supported by the four 
years’ greater experience of this war and 
by their altogether different training. 
The human thing to expect is that neither 
would want to give up his ‘own way in 
which he believed in order to take on one 
of which he was doubtful or disapproving. 
This is certainly what might have been 
anticipated between the two commands, 
but it is not at all the way the “amalgam” 
works out. 


In order to prevent friction, either 
French or American officers command, de- 
pending on which has been longer in the 
section. By the expedient of shifting 
the French forees from time to time, 
the later-arriving American troops are 
given their turn at priority. Mr. Dorrian 
comments: 


The disposition between the commands 
is, on the part of the French, to recognize 
American authority in exactly the same 
spirit as they do their own superior com- 
mand. On the American side there is a 
tendency to defer to French expert advice. 

The sentiment between the two is one of 
mutual liking and respect. Armies can 
work together without such a feeling, as, 
for instance, the German and Austrian 
armies of which we have plenty of examples, 
proving their mutual scorn and distrust. 
But the friendliness of our two groups 
simplifies the technical side of operations 
and is a great stimulant to the spirit of the 
troops. It is encouraging to both to see, 
when they come into actual contact, that 
they are not only fighting for the same prin- 
ciples, but that they are men of the same 
civilization and of the stuff out of which 
friends are made. 

In the country behind the lines the 
two are not mingled to the extent they 
are when in the fighting area. You 
see them billeted in the same village, 
blue on one side of the street and khaki 
on the other. It is typical to see the 
potlus seated under some shed or lean-to 
around an improvised table on which are 
set their rations, their ‘“pinard’”’ (the 
French soldier’s name for the red wine of 
the Army), and perhaps some precious 
extra that they have stirred out of the 
provision cellar of the village food-shop. 
Their tin hats on the back of their heads or 
on the ground beside them, their burdens 
piled up near by like a heap of army 
junk, they recall in their hard-earned 
repose the whole story of the war. Time 
to eat a little, sip their wine, smoke and 
talk—principally to talk and _ discuss 
opinions—that is an idyll for the patient 
French peasant soldier. 

Across the street the khaki men, as 
sure as anything, are dusting around 


doing a lot of different things. The * 


chow line has quickly passed the kitchen, 
the boys have bolted their stew and coffee, 
and as you look at them now you get a 
varied show. One is standing by the 








barn-door with a mirror, about the size 
of a piece of toast, balanced on a nail, 
and with half his face soaped over is 
gingerly shaving the other jaw. Near by 
in the barnyard another has his head in a 
pail of water, and he jerks it out to try to 
get a look at you as you flash by. Two 
are playing ball and others are scrub- 
bing down a tired, grizzy horse who 
looks as tho he wished the Americans 
had stayed out of the war. 

The blues on one side bow and smile 
or just gaze in surprize as they see an 
army car coming along through this 
back area of the war with civilians from 
far away. On the other side the Ameri- 
eans gather, a look of recognition, and when 
they hear a faint ‘‘ Hello, boys!” drift back 
at them, arms and hats swing up, the 
razors and towels are frantically waved, 
and a broken cheer follows the disappear- 
ing car. 

“Hello, boys!” is the high sign between 
members of the ’cross-Atlantic contingent 
in the war country over here. It is an 
all-American salute. 

Such villages are not far apart, are 
indeed often within a few minutes’ walk 
one of the other. In one the divisional 
headquarters will be found, usually in 
some generous old chiteau whose sane, 
simple architecture and gently groomed 
parklands are reminiscent of an age that 
built not for show but out of the grandeur 
of a high instinet for what was fitting as 
well as for what was regal. In a chateau 
of this sort are the quarters of the divi- 
sional command of the “amalgam” that I 
saw. Here the French were the seniors in 
the sector, and therefore their headquarters 
flag was looped on a staff by the low central 
door of the chateau itself. The American 
general held the adjacent lodge. In 
another sector that I saw later on, where the 
Americans command, the French had re- 
tired to the lodge and left the chateau for 
our officers. 

In a village further toward the lines, 
often under shell-fire, are located the 
brigade headquarters of the two com- 
mands. French sentries there guard of- 
ficial localities and American military 
police direct traffic. 

Like the troops in their separate billets, 
the French and American officers in the 
rear lines usually have each their own quar: 
ters and their separate mess. This is for 
simplification of arrangements. (Deletion 
by censor.) 


One of the most striking differences be- 
tween the fraternizing races is that which 
appears between the typical mess of Frenck 
officers and the American officers’ mess 
The French make war according to pre- 
scribed forms. The Americans get along 
with very little formality. Says The 
News: 


No matter in what disturbing cireum 
stance of war the French staff gathers 
for lunch or dinner, unless the meal is 
taken in the open on the battle-field it- 
self, they assemble with ceremony and are 
served a conventional meal in seVeral 
courses with wine and followed by a demi- 
tasse of black coffee. In the American 
Army the officers usually have exactly the 
same chow as the men have. It is simply 
food, served in a heap on one dish and 
washed down with tea or a big tumbler 
of coffee. If in a gay mood, hilarity runs 
riot at the American mess. The French, 
when they do come into an American food 
table as guests, are no doubt astonished 
for a time at what must seem to them 
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their own distinctive and independent 
market because of their own distinctive 
and independent merits. 


WV iheic ov CUP TIRES have established 


They have assured safety. The massive 
Vacuum Cups will not skid on wet, slippery 
pavements—are so guaranteed. 


They have highest quality. The original 
standards and ideals that governed the making of 
Vacuum Cup Tires have remained unalterable. 


They have greatest economy, it being no 
longer necessary to charge a higher price for 
their higher quality due to the savings in sell- 
ing cost under the new zone marketing system. 


Under this system, Vacuum Cup Tires now 
cost approximately the same as ordinary 3,500 
mile tires and much less than any other make 
of equal mileage. 

They have utmost service—a definitely guar- 
anteed mileage, per warranty tag, of 


6,000 Miles 


Makers of Auto Tubes “Ton Tested’’ 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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Wiremold Saves 
Steel—Labor—Money 


The illustration shows comparative installations of Wiremold 
and 4” steel conduit and the saving of 70% in steel, 35% 
in labor and 43% in cost of material which can be made with 
Wiremold at no sacrifice in electrical 
efficiency or mechanical protection. 


Wiremold is far superior to conduit 
for most surface wiring and should 
be used wherever possible to~save 
conduit for those purposes where 
nothing else will serve. 


Wiremold is also much easier to in- 
stall than conduit and inexperienced 
labor, which must now often be em- 
ployed for wiring, makes a better, 
quicker job with it. 


We will send you an introductory 
quantity of 100 feet of Wiremold and 
15 packages of fittings (covering all 
requirements for the average job) 
for $15.88. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Instal- 


lation Manual that shows 
installations. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 


model 


many 
Sent free on request. 





New Kensington, Pa. 
Makers of | 
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Funk & Wagnails Company, 354-360 Fourth Av., New York 
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English Connectives Explained 
all Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative 
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ustrated in Connectives of English S, ” jJaMEs C 
| L.H.D. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.6, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - - - New York 
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A — Conduit —Not A ee 
A splendid little book 


of intimate talks by 
Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public 
muses reading. 12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- 
piece. mts ; by mail, 83 cents 


354 3 Weal Comey OF ELOCUTION 
“How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER 
The author knows every twist and knack of selling— 
from and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
It willow you how to increase your sales—how 
to win BIG orders. Order to-day. By mail, 64c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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the World’s Great Pictures 





Velasquez, Millet, M 


Lifelike reproductions in the original colors of some of the best works of Rubens,Turner, 
eissonier, and other renowned artists, bound in two sumptuous 
volumes and hand mounted on fine art board ready for framing. Produced by a new 
process, closely resembling canvas. 
known art critic, with the life, chief characteristics, and technique of the artist 
facing each picture. This 
information and alive with beauty. The original paintings are valued at 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ° 









Introduction by ,G. K. Chesterton, the well- 
isa handsome library of art in itself, packed with 


ly a limited number of sets are available, at 
. Send for full descriptive matter toeday 
at aa nay Poem 11 by 15 inches, 


iow. 


Dept. 220, New York 





a rather strange display of rough-house 

in the midst of the serious business of 

war. However, they soon find that the 

Americans are not really barbarians, 

but simply fighting men, living in picnic 

style, and, being good sports themselves, 
the Frenchmen soon join in and share not 
only the plain, wholesome chow, but the 
rollick in which it -is served and eaten. 

By chance I arrived one day in an 
Alsatian mountain sector into which 
Americans were just moving to form an 
“amalgam.” The back areas in the valley 
were all settled and some of the troops had 
already advanced into the trenches. On 
the same morning on which I started for 
the front myself the Yanks’ supply-trains 
were hitting the long, long trail up the 
mountains to the line. I saw them start 
from the vaHey and I passed many groups 
of them going up. They were driving 
mule teams hitched to prairie- wagons 
laden with supplies. A cheering sight, 
for they proclaimed the comforting fact 
that the food had arrived, that the bully 
beef was on the move. For a day or two 
the men up ahead had been without 
their own rations and the French soldiers 
had shared theirs, half and half, with our 
boys. 

Most of these Americans had never 
been in the war before and all. was a 
novelty—the mountainous landscape of 
high Alsace, with its sweeping vistas 
and cozy villages, the amazing roads 
winding up along the mountainsides at 
whose sharp turns the measuring eye 
of the army mule exprest unfailing dis- 
approval. All at once, bang! 

Surprized echoes raced from shoulder 
to shoulder of the piled-up hills. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

In other words, sharp-voiced guns, 
somewhere right at hand in the woods. 
What did it mean? Attracted by tiny 
white clouds that were suddenly appearing 
in the even blue of the morning sky (the 
bursting shrapnel of the near-by guns), 
they realized that the Boche was right over- 
head peering down at them, taking pic- 
tures of the miles of bully beef and the tins 
of ground coffee going up into the lines. 
How little, even a couple of months ago, 
did the scornful Hun expect to see those 
brown prairie-wagons toiling up the moun- 
tains of Alsace! 

We got out of our car on top of a bare 
mountain to watch the show in the sky 
and found ourselves standing beside 
several American officers who were pre- 
ceeding a contingent of their men on their 
way into the lines. They were watching 
the Boche plane intently through powerful 
glasses. It was sailing fairly high and to 
the naked eye looked about the size of a 
mosquito. 

The show expanded. Another Boche 
plane appeared as tho out of chaos. The 
drum-fire from the woods increased. The 
planes were framed all about with neat, 
white shrapnel puffs, the trail of them 
across the sky marking the circling path 
of the Boche. Two French machines 
popped into view. Whence had they 
come? We had not seen them before, and 
discovered them only by the sudden ap- 
pearance of black shrapnel clouds from the 
Boche lines. The affair had become a big 
show now. Very likely the two teams 
of planes up yonder were fighting, but no 
sound came from the vast sunny space in 
which they were sailing. 

One of our men lowered his glass, and 
his eyes looked unseeing. His face was 
flushed almost as with pleasure. 

‘‘Ever been in the zone before?’’ I asked 
him. 
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““No,”’ he answered in an absent sort of 
way, ‘‘I’m just going in for the first time.” 


A visit to one of the ‘‘amalgam”’ post, 
on a day of ordinary activity, is described, 
with the very active assistance of the 
censor: 


French and American officers are living 
together in army huts and everything is 
share and share alike. The observation- 
post overlooking the whole sector exists 
on a near-by summit, but it takes skill 
and practise to find it. 

A soldiers’ reserve camp clings to the 
side of the mountain. In the midst of 
the barrackments is an American ‘“‘Y” 
hut full of French soldiers and a French 
Poste de Réconfort full of Americans. The 
latter are having a cup of hot French coffee. 

“These French are great people,” a 
big lad from the Northwest confides in 
me. In fact, I must not fib about it. 
What he actually said was: ‘These 
French are the greatest people in the 
world.” What do you think of that, 
home folks? And he went on to say: 
“They won’t let me spend a cent.’”’ Then 
his chum joimed in and said: ‘‘They 
share their last bit of food with you.” 

Another giant farmer-huntsman from 
the West comes across the hilltop look- 
ing for the carrier-pigeon house. He 
has been sent to get a messenger for 
use further front. But the man’s never 
been a bird-hunter and he can’t find them. 
A French scout is told off to lead him to 
them and the two trek off together. 

At last we arrive at an advanced posi- 
tion, a strong post in the mountains. 
(Deletion by censor.) 

This position is very picturesque and 
would be considered delightful if it were 
a summer outing-spot instead of a concen- 
tration busy with the fine art of killing. 
The colonel’s big hut, terraced against the 
steep slope, would make over finely into an 
inn with tables on the terrace. The 
officers’ row, a long, shallow construction, 
whose fagade suggests a cross between a 
pioneer hut and a Swiss chalet, and whose 
rear part disappears into the mountain- 
side, would offer acceptable sleeping-rooms 
for a two weeks’ summer holiday. On the 
slope below the men (deletion by censor) 
were sleeping in a shed-like hutment that 
is half dug into the hill, half built in front 
of it, and covered with a shell-proof roof 
(deletion by censor). On its valley-facing 
side, a rustic baleony, nicely curved and 
balustraded with pine logs, would make 
an attractive dormitory for the boys of 
this imagined summer camp. (Deletion 
by censor.) 

The mule-shed was said to be nicely 
furnished from a mule’s standpoint, and 
it certainly looked so. All the dugouts, 
sheds, and half-dug, half-built log huts 
made @ very pretty mountain roost. (De- 
letion by censor.) 

All this picturesqueness, however, had 
the undertone that changes everything. 
Perhaps better to call it an overtone. 
The guns were booming, cracking, barking, 
thundering—according to their voice regis- 
ter—all about. Boche shells were crossing 
our roost so as to fall in the valley just at 
its feet and into a tiny village which is at 
present an object of Hun attentiveness. 
Our guns were replying. I did not see our 

guns. It is characteristic of these engines 
to be heard, but seldom seen. 

When we went into the hut (deletion by 
censor), the American colonel had unhappy 
news for us. 

“One of my men was killed just a little 
while ago on the slope out in front,’’ he 
said. (Deletion by censor.) The Ameri- 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


The Most Widely-Used Tube 
In the World 


(00D YEAR Tubes are exceptionally thick, tough, vigorous 
and lasting. They are gray because that is the natural color of 
pure rubber. They are built up layer on layer of thin sheets of the 
best rubber, and their valve-patch is vulcanized in, because this con- 
struction is the most efficient and dependable we have been able to 
devise. More motorists use Good year Tubes than use any other kind. 


Be sure YOU say, “GOODYEAR Tubes” 


GOOD, YEAR 
TUBES 











Discoveries That Vindicate The Bible 


Amazing archeological discoveries have been made during the past few years which are of the most 
vital importance to every Bible student. Original manuscripts dug up in Egypt are found to answer con- 
clusively many of the criticisms that have been leveled at the Bible and defend many of the Scriptural 

assages which have been constantly attacked. Writings centuries older than any previously discovered 
have been unearthed and their priceless contents translated. Some of these give striking proof of the 
accurate political and geographical .“ - possessed by New Testament writers, and shatter many of 
the claims of destructive criticism. The whole fascinating story of these discoveries is told simply and 
clearly in this important new book, 


The New Archeological Discoveries 


and Their Bearing upon the New Testament. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt.D. In a vivid and fascinating way, 
the Author presents the wonderful manuscripts and their story of the life and customs of the earliest Christians, draw- 
ing the most remarkable parallels between the modes of livin; of that period and of our own. he book contains 
many striking illustrations of the sculpture, architecture, etc., which have been brought to light. This remarkable 
volume wil! provide Pastors, Teachers, Lecturers, and other Bible students with a rich store of valu able and necessary 
material and will give to the general reader much worth-w tertainment and information. 
A large book handsomely bound in cloth; price $3 net; by mail, $3.16. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 












The Burial of the Dead 


Bulb Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. Tells all about the planting, treatment 
and cultivation of bulbs, indoors and out. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. 75c net, by mail 83c. 

FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


perso! 
cases. Easily read in a darkened room, 
Prepaid, cloth, Panic: limp leather, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY -_ - 














Every Man Where He Is Worth Most--- 


says Uncle Sam, in developing the Nation's efficiency. Every citizen should heed this injunction. YOU 
must get ¢ you are worth most if you want to work with the greatest pleasure and efficiency and 
attain the greatest success. You can find the place you fit in with the help of this great new book— 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION 


A Book to Help Men Find Their Work—Then Work Their Find 
This new book, by the expert Vocational Counselor, Holmes W. Merton, covers this vital subject sim- 
ply, completely, practically. From it you can learn in detail— 

What ability is needed for each of 1400 distinct vocations; how to discover whether 

or not your present work is your right work; how to examine yourself to ascer- 

tain just what work you are best fitted for; how to bring into play your greatest 

powers; how to make your work yield the most satisfaction and profit; etc., etc. 
This book is vitally necessary to every man or woman who wants the right job—to every employer who 
wants the right men—to every parent who wants his son or daughter to find the right place in his life work. 


8v0, cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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A pocket-sized book for the Pastor, covering the Funeral 
i i mal and legal view-points, 


New York 
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My sweater too 
is a lia 

—that means it’s all wool from 

the fleece of the “sheep that 
thrive in the snow”—like the 
famous Patrick Mackinaws 
and Great Coats—warmth 


and comfortwithout bulk. 
“Bigger than Weather.” 


While the Patrick Mills are 
producing, a large supply of 
goods for the Government, 
they have been permitted 
to manufacture a limited 
quantity for their dealers. 
This supply is all in the 
hands of our dealers now. 


This Patrick Label, whether 
on Mackinaw, Great Coat, 
Sweater, Cap, Stocking, Robe or 
Blanket, means that it is made of 
all pure wool. Write for the new 
cataloz, showing, many styles. We 
will direct you to some high-grade 
dealer. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


1111 Maple Street Duluth, Minn. 











The Handyman’s 1000 Practical Recipes | 


tically to make the many and varied repairs and improve- 
ments needed around the home. Will be worth its price to 
you over and over again. By mail, $3 cents. 





“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

book need. ‘ ‘. ON THE BODY.” A most interest- 
—— er Bh pee ot pp endo ang an fp a M a N ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Univer- 
sity of Berne. 60 cts. net; by mail, 64 cts. 
Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Ready for the Huns— 
and for His French Comrades, Too! 


The United States Marine carries his bayonet for the Boches. He also car- 
ries a short-cut to conversational French so that he will be able to talk to 
his French comrades. He wants to have a speaking knowledge of French so 
that he can chat with the Poilus, converse with the Parisiennes, understand 
French army orders, read French newspapers, and do all the other things 
that the American in France is called upon todo. And he has found 
the quickest and easiest short-cut to conversational French — 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 





A pocket-manual of War-French'designed for those who want toacquire this 


knowledge in a hurry. By studying it in odd moments, any one can gain a 
mastery of conversational French sufficient fcr every-day needs. Or, in an 
emergency, he can instantly find out how to express in French anything he 
needstosay. . d . 
Ten thousand military and conversational words and phrases are contained 
in alphabetical order, and under each word ‘are given the correct forms_in 
many different phrases. The exact pronunciation of each word is given by 
a simple and accurate system. The cofmmands, technical. terms, popular 
phrases, etc., of every branch of the service are explained and pronounced, as 
are also thousands of conversational terms need +d in every-day life. 

This should be part of the equipment of every American fighter, for it will save 
him endless inconvenience and embarrassment. Many Commanding Officers in 
the United States Army have endorsed this manual, including 


Major-General J. T. Dickman Colonel J. A. Ryan 
“TI take Pleasure in recommending “You have compiled a most excellent 
this book for official use with the work and placed it in a form that 
troops.” will be most convenient for our men 
in France.” 


Get a copy for YOUR Soldier or Sailor friend—he needs it. 
Pocket-sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; $1.04 by mail. Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








































can commander wanted to borrow the ser- 
vices of the French chaplain as his dead 
soldier was a Catholic, and he asked for a 
French flag to cover him with until he could 
get some Stars and Stripes brought up. 
Flags are not the first things carried into a 
position like this. Food has to come first, 

Spread out on the H. Q. table were some 
sheets of Boche propaganda just arrived 
by air post. Perhaps this was the contents 
of our red balloon, but perhaps not. The 
breeze, when it sighs toward the west, is 
full of little red messengers. The Hun 
defeatist literature and drawings are clever 
work and indicate that the Boche has for 
long years been collecting material for this 
use. All the sins, mistakes, or failures of 
which he accuses the governments of the 
Grand Alliance of having committed in 
past decades, past centuries, as well as their 
former enmities, are dragged out in com- 
ment and cartoon. Some are old pictures 
and writings long preserved. The Hun 
forgets to include his own country’s history 
in these surveys, but he hopes that those 
who read his writings have either never 
been to school or else will have forgotten 
what they learned there, and that they will 
also have forgotten what has happened 
since 1914. People’s memories are pro- 
verbially short. 

Walking along the paths of this moun- 
tain post, one gets a sharp reminder of how 
trench warfare has changed in the last year. 
No longer is there a ‘‘grand boulevard” 
of unbroken trenches from the North Sea 
to Switzerland, as there used to be. Now 
the line is more a left-over term than one 
descriptive of actual conditions. The 
battle-front is a series of fortified and 
entrenched positions so placed as to com- 
mand the enemy’s approach. This ar- 
rangement economizes men and _ leaves 
much more of the fighting to be done by 
artillery and machine guns. It was the 
system first used by the Germans after 
their retreat from the Somme. 





HOW GOVERNMENT EXPERTS FUR- 
NISH FOOD FOR SOLDIERS 





ITH  earefulness and _ precision 

slightly suggestive of a scientific 
nurse preparing infant food, the Quarter- 
master’s Corps goes about its business of 
feeding the fighting men of the Army. The 
amount of food that each soldier is to 
receive each day is regulated to the hun- 
dredth part of a pound, the cost of it is 
earried out to four decimals. The articles 
used in the ration have been scientifically 
proportioned, and substitutes so arranged 
that, along with variety, the nutritive value 
of the meals may be kept at a maximum. 

In a precise, thorough, and most efficient 
way a writer in The Army and Navy Register 
tells just how Uncle Sam approaches this 
matter of food for soldiers. The ration is 
the basis on which the work is conducted. 
He writes: 

A ration is the food allowance for one 
man for one day. It is prescribed by the 
commanding officer of the troops at a camp, 
cantonment, or garrison on a basis set down 
in the army regulations and orders, and 
modified according to conditions existing in 
a particular place or locality. 

The present ration, known as the garrison 
ration, used in camps and cantonments in 
this country, consists of twenty-seven 
articles, a certain proportion of which goes 
to constitute the ration of each individual 
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We Don’t Know— 


how long a Timken - Detroit 
Worm Gear will last, because in 
over 6 years of use in thousands 
of trucks not one Timken- 
Detroit Worm or Worm Wheel 
has ever been worn out by any- 
thing that can even remotely 
be traced to its worm-drive 
principle. 


We Do Know— 


that many worm-drive trucks 
have already extraordinary rec- 
ords of over 100,000 miles— 
some over 200,000—and the 
worm gearing is in first-class 
condition and good for years 
to come. 


Contrast that with the conditions prior 
to the advent of worm-drive, when a two 
to three-year life and ten to twenty-thousand 
mile service was considered thoroughly 
satisfactory for rear-drive mechanism. 


“Good for Another 100,000 
Miles in Another Truck” 


It has several times happened that a 
worm-drive truck has reached the point— 
after a long mileage—of diminishing re- 
turns on account of worn parts, yet the 
worm-drive axle was still in perfect working 
condition. 


It has paid the owners either to rebuild 
the old truck, retaining the Timken-Detroit 
axles, or to install the axles in a new truck, 
with every expectation of another 100,000 
miles or more of good service. 


The illustrations at the right are a case 
in point. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for 
both passenger cars and motor trucks 


ve TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


TIMKEN: DETROIT 


FRONT and WORM:-DRIVE REAR 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 
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This worm-drive unit installed in 
a Lippard-Stewart Truck in 1912 
was one of the first ever produced 
by The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
It was operated over 100,000 miles 
and found in perfect condition 
when the original truck was turned 
in on the purchase cf a new one. 



















































No. 867 
Price $100.00 
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TRAVELING GOODS 
“Outwear Travel” 


The Trunk De Luxe 


Beauty incomparable—strength enduring—and there you have it—the new 
Belber Wardrobe number eight sixty-seven. 

Verily it is a work of art—an interior equipped with every thought of travel 
comfort—an exterior beyond description—a harmony of exquisite, brown, moorish 
DuPont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality — superb workmanship — and exclusive 


Belber design. 
which stands the double guarantee. 


More than a trunk—a beautiful piece of travel furniture, behind 


Better) + Gare 


Outwear Travel 


Craftsman Quality 


Sold by most good dealers. If you cannot locate the Belber dealer in your city, write us. 


Booklet upon request 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Makers of high grade Trunks, Bags and Suitcases 














The Measure of a MAN 


His life considered as (1) natural (2) rational (3) hi 
(4) epiritas! man a By CHaRLEs BRODIE Parrenson, 


8vo, Cloth. $1.20. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 








The Human Side of Church Work 
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ical Elders and Deacons 

little character sketches of representative 

types that will be familiar to all, every one a lifelike 
clean-cut as a cameo. 
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This Man Can Help You 


To Earn a Fine Income 
eat $0 ney thoueane mae Ay 
en ae o P dignified profession. 


Be an asist Court Reporter 


and join this band of successful men and 
|} women. You cans doit. All you need is appli- 
cation. Ropert F. Rose, America’s leading 
shorthand exponent, will w sugply th the rest. His 
rel » the practical lifetime of 

t varied ee in in_Teportin . . He 








feet ges eS expert, 
to-day for Sthe free 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 864 Fourth Avenue, New York 








DDISON’S ESSAYS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 








The Nation’s F oremost Guide to Health 


h the Hygiene Reference Board of the 





“HOW TO LIVE,” authorized by and 
Life Extension 
how to keep well. It 


What Se Kaperte Say of It 
ment, Washington, E W.C. GORGAS, War Best. 
nm, D. C.: “It is the most practical 
on the subject that I know of.” 


prehensive book -_ ,Personal hygiene which has 
ever been publish 
Dr. RUPERT il Gurgeow-General J S. Pub- 
Se Beste Sprvice, Works ation. y Ff 
ne, na n 
ome tforward manner. ahi 
ANDER GRAHAM BELL ave 


5 Th BR read it, word, with the greatest inter- State 


—s 


est. It is the sanest book upon that subject that I 
have ever seen.” 

Dr. HARVEY W. WILEY, Pu Boos expert: 
= Pe; HARVEY W. WILEY, Pure F “ 





Institute, Inc., by a & el pg and — pron Fisk, M.D., is the book that tells you 
prepared along the latest scientific lines, and is endorsed by 
authorities in the country. Thousands of copies being sold. 
Authoritative and Up-to-the-Minute 
The authors have built up a deeply interesting 
book on the most modern and dependable scien- 


“De ql Luna ~" < humank ind would Teacl'a tific data. It covers such subjects as: 
— oy 4 How to Avoid Colds How to Cure Insomnia 

Dr. J. H. KELLOGG, Bat! Sani- ; “ . 
tarium, says: “ Unques yay = the most What and How to Eat Deep Breathing and Exercise 
authoritative but the most readable and most com- Eating to Grow Thin Treatment of Nervous Troubles 


Outdoor Living and Sleeping Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco 
Eugenics Explained Drugless Cure of Constipation 
Pg 4 Bepepenmated & by the fpovadt of the Amer- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 


most eminent 
Get one to-day and begin to live in the right way. 


ssocia in and 
Boards of Health, whose members have purch 
copies and are advising their friends to do the same. 


2mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

















man. It contains such staple articles as 
beef, bacon, hash, salmon, soup, bread, 
beans, rice, potatoes, jam, tomatoes, 
prunes, dried fruits, butter, and the acces- 
sories with which each is prepared, and also 
soap, candles, matches, towels, and a few 
other items considered necessary in the 
daily life of a soldier. The value of a ration 
at present approximates $0.4093 and 
fluctuates with the market from month to 
month. Its gross weight is 4.51 pounds. 

Substitutes are used at the discretion of 
the mess sergeants under the jurisdiction 
of the camp commander, whose respon- 
sibility it is to see that the men are properly 
fed and that the advantages of the army 
plan of feeding are used. The feeding of 
the men overseas is along the same prin- 
ciple, except those in service at the front, 
who use the trench ration, which is definite 
in its make-up and is used only in case of 
emergency. 

The company is the unit on which the 
feeding of the men is based. Each month 
the company is given credit at the Quarter- 
master’s store at the camp equal to the 
number of men in the company multiplied 
by thirty times the ration allowance. On 
the basis of this credit the mess sergeant 
of the company purchases what he wants 
to feed his men. 

He may be as economical as he desires, 
provided he is feeding his men sufficiently 
and his action is not defeating the purpose 
of the leeway allowed him. He does not 
have to buy all his supplies at the Quarter- 
master’s stores; for if by judicious use of the 
food, expert cooking, and other means he 
can feed his company for less than the 
credit given him, he is permitted to go into 
the open market and buy such extras and 
delicacies as the company fund will permit. 

There is a limit, however, to which this 
may be carried. He must buy a reasonable 
amount of his provisions from the Quarter- 
master’s stores, which are provided for that 
purpose. If through the buying and 
unusual action of the mess sergeant of the 
company the camp Quartermaster is left 
with a considerable quantity of goods that 
would spoil if not purchased, he can appeal 
to the commanding officer of the camp, 
whose duty it is to see that the various 
companies buy this article. This is taken 
as a means of protecting the Government 
from loss which might result from the 
abuse of the optional buying allowed the 
mess sergeant. 


Years of experience, says this authority, 
have shown that the method adopted is 
best suited to American troops, who de- 
mand a certain amount of choice in the 
matter of what they shall eat, no matter 
how scientifically a paternal government 
might be supposed to choose for them. 
The mess sergeant’s popularity, if nothing 
else, depends on his ability to give the men 
a maximum variety within the limits 
allowed. 

Sometimes there are hitches, with penal- 
ties provided, says The Register: 


If through mismanagement or poor 
judgment the credit of the company for a 
period of thirty days is exceeded before 
that time, the company can continue to 
buy at the Quartermaster’s store, but at 
the end of the month a bill is presented 
which must be paid, and the only funds 
available for the payment of this charge are 
the personal funds of the company com- 
mander. The company commander can 
not collect for this loss from any subsequent 
saving on the part of his men, but must 
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Balzac—greatest of French fic- 
tionists—used to keep seven quill- 
wielders busy at one time. They 
wrote to his dictation in long- 
hand. %  v But the typewriter changed all 
that. It increased tremendously the power of - 
the copyist.  # And just as the typewriter 
revolutionized old methods, so, in turn, does 


the Mimeograph multiply the power of the type- 
writer. It reproduces five thousand perfect du- 


plicates of a typed or written sheet an hour—at 


small cost. And designs, sketches, plans, signa- 
tures,etc., go on the same sheet, in one operation. 
Unexcelled is the work of the Mimeograph now— 


and needed. Get booklet “L” from local dealer, or 
hicago—and New York. 


A. B. Dick Company, C 
: MINEGSRAPH 
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KAPOOCK 
—the touch of exclusiveness 


Fascinating window hangings instantly convey one’s idea of 
home. Leet these hangings be not only regal in their airy, soft 
appearance, but economical—yet exclusive in tone. 


“KAPOCK” Drapery Fabrics are unique draperies, and as beautiful 
as they are novel. See their many attractive shades and designs at 
your favorite store. 


Request your dealer to write us for free 


“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 
suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark in the selvage 
which identifies genuine “Kapock” Fabrics 








"Registered 
**NOT A WORM SILK’’ 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Department T PHILADELPHIA . 
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American Photography says: “The entire photographic fraternity 
owes thanks to the author of this work.” 


Successful Photography 


If you want to experience the fascination of successful photography—know 
the pleasure that comes from taking good pictures and developing and printing 
them yourself with the greatest success, let this practical and helpful work be 
your guide and instructor. 


CASSELL’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
In Two Handsome Three-Quarter Leather Volumes 
A priceless help for the amateur camera-enthusiast or the professional photographer. Anything and 
everything you want to know about this subject you can find instantly in these volumes. They cover 
the entire field of photographic knowledge with 2500 descriptive articles, 454 explanatory drawings and dia- 
grams, and many full-page plates. This work explains the “how” and “‘why”’ of practical photography. 
PRACTICAL FUNDAMENTALS FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS 
It explains the management of all chemicals— To all its practical and necessary information, this 
tank work—fixing <a at nape — printing we ieee ‘a doubl c°exposires—~piecing. negatives 
—managing light conditions getting correctexpo- —automatic photography—photographing fires, fire- 
sure, backgrounds, etc. It describes the best wee Se ee ad edd we Be 
methods for flashlight work—night photography at aay oe i nent 
—portraiture—group pictures—architectural pho- and entertainment. 
graphy—ph hing animals, plants, the 
heavens, etc. It informs you on the expert de- 
tails of using shutters, lenses, etc.—changing 
photographs to line drawings—etc. And it covers 
all other branches of this great subject. 
Bound in two handsome volumes, three-quarter leather, profusely illustrated.~ Price $7:50; postpaid ~ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


This great work is written by leading experts and 
a in the photographic world and it is an au- 
thority upon which you can depend. 

“There is no photographic topic on which we have 
had occasion.to consult the Cyclopedia on which we 
have not found valuable and thorough informa- 
tion.”—American Photography. 





stand it himself. This arrangement means 
that he takes a keen personal interest in 
the mess of his men and sees that they 
are not only properly fed, but that good 
judgment is used in the distribution of the 
allowance made for that purpose. 

About ninety days’ supply of food is the 
amount kept on hand, except at points 
where an expected movement will be made 
before that time, and then the stores are 
kept accordingly. At the camps and 
eantonments and at the supply-base in the 
field the best methods known to commercial 
practise are used in keeping the stores. 























Storehouses are erected with a view to 
affording ventilation, cleanliness, and the 
space necessary for the proper care of .the 
food, permitting especially the segregation 
of food so that one kind will not tend to be 
injured by the presence of another kind. 

In addition, there are cold-storage plants 
for beef, butter, and other perishable pro- 
visions, and special care is ‘taken of other 
articles which are affected by seasonable 
or atmospheric conditions. For instance, 
dried fruit is kept in refrigerator ‘plants 
during the heated period of the year, and 
beef is always kept in refrigerator plants 
awaiting distribution. In the case of beef 
transported overseas, it is frozen before 
leaving this country, and, if necessary, re- 
frozen for the period of storage at base- 
supply depots. 

In all events, food must not only be 
right up to the standard when bought by 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, but it must 
meet the same conditions when issued to 
the men. When any food is found unfit for 
use action is taken by the commanding 
officer on recommendation of the camp 
Quartermaster, and it is condemned to be 
destroyed if it has no value, or sold at public 
auction if it has any value. In no case, 
however, can the men partake of any food 
unless it is approved when issued. 





HOW SOME FOLKS CAMOUFLAGE 
THEIR NAMES 





OOR camouflage has fallen since the 
days when we remember it in the 
greenrooms of Paris; then it was au fait 
for a pretty actress to do such things; now 
a prince or a pancake, a pig or a post, can 
be camouflaged. If it is right to camou- 
flage a ham to get a better price, why not do 
ditto to a name, if one can get spiritual or 
economic advantages from the change? 
It’s no new game; even before the war a 
man called Mietinen in Finland was Mer- 
ton in Canada, and a family called Rabino- 
vitsch in Moscow was Jackson in Brooklyn, 
New York. 
This subject calls forth a correspondent 
in the New York Evening Mail, who says: 
All over the country the courts are busy 
with prudent changes of names. Ignatz 
Schmidt becomes Irving Smith; Ernst 
Wolfsheimer turns himself into Ernest 
Wolf; the Pfunds change to Pounds; ‘the 
Bielefelders and Lautenschlagers to Joneses 
and Robinsons. Thus the discreet enemy 
alien takes on protective coloration, and so 
promotes his chances of survival. More- 
over, he helps his neighbors in their dealings 
with him, for Pulvermacher and Szomahazy 
are beyond both American orthography 
and the American tongue 
But it is anything but new. Since the 
days of the first English settlements in the 
New World, in fact, there has been a con- 


stant reduction of foreign surnames to 
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English forms, sometimes closely allied and 
sometimes very far-fetched. The land 
swarms, in truth, with Wises whose grand- 
fathers were Weisses, and Manneys who 
descend from Le Maine:. aud Browns who 
were born Brauns, and Sewells who started 


out in the world as Soules. Somewhere in 
my archives there is a long list of such 
changes. I remember two salient cases: 
Dillehay for’-De la Haye and Caron for 
Querrant. 

A good many names eminent in American 
history were Anglicized in this manner, 
for example, the surname of Edgar Allan 
Poe. In its earliest form, I have been told, 
it was Pfau—German for peacock. . There 
were Poes in the Revolution, -descendants 
of a Pfau from the Palatinate. Another 
Poe was a brigadier-general in the Civil 
War, and later built the great locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie. Again there was Harriet 
Lane Johnson, a lady once much in the 
newspapers. The Lane was actually Lehn 
—Pennsylvania Dutch. There are plenty 
of these Lane Fitz Lehns in lower Pennsyl- 
vania to this day. 

Sometimes, instead of transliteration, 
there is actual translation. Thus Weisberg 
changes to Whitehill, La Forge to Smith, 
and Koch to Cook, as in the case of the 
late discoverer of one of the north poles. 

A good many foreign names strike the 

Anglo-Saxon as cumbersome and uncouth, 
and so their bearers, after facing ridicule 
for a while, often change them. Thus there 
is a family of Dicks in America whose 
great-grandfather was a Schwettendieck— 
a knotty name, indeed. Again, I once 
knew a man named Lawton whose grand- 
father had been a Lautenberger. First he 
shed the berger and then he changed the 
spelling and pronunciation of Lauten to 
make it fit into American habits of speech. 
A great slaughter of bergers and steins is 
constantly going on. Many a mono- 
syllabic American surname of to-day was 
a gaudy roll of syllables a century ago. 
; The Jews, with their German and Rus- 
sian names, change them readily and 
copiously, just as they adopt such Anglo- 
Saxon given names as Irving and Sydney. 
Edelstein becomes N oblestone, Goldschmidt 
becomes Goldsmith, Gutman becomes 
Goodman, Ochs becomes Oakes, I.evinsky 
becomes Levin, Cohen becomes Cahn and 
then Conn. Moreover, the suffix stein gets 
a new pronunciation, making it rime 
with bean. All over America there are 
now Epsteens, Goldsteens, and Silversteens, 
tho the old spelling is commonly retained. 
When it is, the pronunciation is an affecta- 
tion, for ien properly rimes with line, not 
with lean. 

Proper names, even as between countries 
so closely allied in speech and history as 
America and England, show strange and 
often unintelligible variations. Why How- 
ells should be Hools in England is hard to 
make out. 


Another meaning for camouflage now 
turns up, not to change in order to make a 
“‘humbugging jest,” as it has been called, 
but to pronounce a name as it is not written; 
so the writer further comments: 


Many other such curiosities of English 
pronunciation are familiar: Chumley for 
Cholmondeley, Maudlin for Magdalen, 
Beecham for Beauchamp, Pool for Powell. 

What is often forgotten is that the United 
States has produced some freaks even 
worse. For example, Carroll for Callow- 
hill, Horton for Hawthorne, Howard for 
Heyward, and Crunshel for Crowninshield— 
all familiar in Virginia. Down there the 
Grenshaws call themselves Grangers and 
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OU may still obtain Barrington Hall the Baker-ized Coffee 


from your grocer as usual 
famous coffee are being brewe 
the battle front in concentrated 


although 800,000 cups of this 
d every day and sent overseas to 
form. 


The physical fitness of American fighters must be maintained 
at highest efficiency and they are not only getting coffee in their 
daily rations but they are getting the best. 


This splendid coffee will also help you to keep fit while doing 


your part here at home. 


Barrington Hall costs no more per cup than ordinary coffee 
because it makes more cups per pound. If not sold by your grocer, 
send us his name and we will mail you a generous sample. 


Baker Importing Company 


124 Hudson Street 
New York 








244 North Second Street 
Minneapolis 














A Really Important Contribution 


to the Literature of the Stage 


Sixty Years of the Theater 


By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE, Forty-three Years Dramatic Critic of the “N.Y. Evening Post’”’ 


A book which appeals to lovers of the stage and 
good literature. It covers a wide group of men and 
women who interpreted the great and popular roles 
during the past half century. Mr. Towse writes about 
them with familiar freedom—as a dramatic critic 
of his age and rank may well claim the right to do. 


Winthrop Ames says:—‘‘I have read ‘ Sixty Years of the Theater’ with much pleasure. , 
It will recall delightful memories to a whole generation of theater-goers, and it records in 


a book of double value 


The book contains almost 100 /_—— of stage 
celebrities including Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, Madame Mod- 
jeska, Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, Tommaso 
Salvini, Fanny Janauschek, Joseph Jefferson, om 
Davenport, — L. Davenport, Lester Wallack an 
many others who are still active or nearly forgotten. 
Mr. Towse has written 


a style of clarity and distinction, the history of an interesting period in theatrical transition,"’ 
Otis Skinner says:—‘'Mr. Towse has written one of the most valuable books on the history of the theater in New 


York in our time. 


1 have followed its course in instalments with the greatest interest and it is especially gratify- 


ag to hare the work in this attractive book form. The picturesque figures of the old metropolitan stage have come 
to li 


ife in his pages.’” 


Octavo, Cloth. Ilustrated, 480 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Hot, Plunging Strokes per Minute 


HAT’S what takes place in 

each cylinder in your motor 

—every time you drive. If 
your motor has six cylinders, there 
are 13,200 piston strokes every 
minute—792,000 complete piston 
strokes every hour you drive. 


That’s what happens under the 
hood. 


Is it any wonder that the heat climbs to 
3,000 degrees at the piston head? Think 
what this heat would do unless these ter- 
rifically-heated pistons and cylinder-walls 
were protected. 


That’s where Havoline Oil comes in. It 
protects the rubbing surfaces. Heat and 
wear and tear do not break down the pro- 
tecting film of Havoline Oil. It saves lost 
power from gas escaping from the com- 
bustion chambers. It keeps your motor 
running sweetly. Your motor responds in- 


stantly to the extraordinary quality of 
Havoline. 


If you do not feed your motor the best 
oil you can find, you do not give it a fair 
show. The owner of a thoroughbred horse 
would not feed him inferior oats or bed him 
in poor straw and expect him to win his 
races. Treat your motor as you would a 
blue-blooded race-horse. Give it the best 
care and the best lubricants you can. It 
will pay you back with interest in cheerful, 
unfaltering service. 


Havoline Oil is scientifically graded into 
Light, Medium, and Heavy. 


Keep your motor sweet-tempered by 
feeding it Havoline. You may find it neces- 
sary to drive your present car next year, 
and the year after that. The oil you use 
is important to the life of your car, whether 
you continue to drive it yourself or want a 
good price for it when you sell it or trade 
it in. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, 


sweet tallow. 


of Petroleum 





Producers and Refiners 


Clean to handle and correct in body 


Gndian Refining Comvany 


Bncorporated 


New York 


ES .U.S.PAT. OFF 


HAVOLINE OIL 


‘It makes a difference”’ 








the Enroughtys call themselves Darbys— 
two genuinely astonishing mispronuncia- 
tions. And further south there are Talia- 
ferros who call thémselves Tollivers. 

America. has other oddities to match and 
surpass these. Why should Arkansas be 
pronounced Arkansaw, as it always is by 
Arkansans? Why should Houston be 
House-ton in New York and Hoos-ton in 
Texas? Why should Anne Arundel County, 
in Maryland, be Ann-ran-l? And why 
should a certain fine old Indian name be 
spelled Alleghany when it designates the 
mountains, Allegany when it designates the 
Maryland county, and Allegheny when 
it designates the Pennsylvania river? 





RESCUING THE CHILD REFUGEES 
OF FRANCE 





F the thousands of refugees that were 
driven before each successive Ger- 
man advance into France, in the days when 
German advances were more common than 
they have been of late, children formed 
a pitifully large part. Often enough, the 
small refugees were separated from their 
parents. Red-Cross representatives found 
scores of them, after every drive, lost and 
wandering among the terrified women and 
old men who made up the greater part of 
the fleeing civilians. 

Frederic R. Coudert, the New York 
lawyer, happened to be in Belgium when 
the Germans began smashing their way 
through. In that condition of utter eon- 
fusion, the plight of the children appealed 
to him with particular force. He began 
gathering them together, had them washed 
and fed, and eventually carried them off 
to Paris, where permanent plans could be 
made for their welfare. 

That was the beginning of a work that 
has grown into large proportions, says a 
writer in the New York Times, and quotes 
Mrs. Joseph. Lindon Smith, now in this 
country in the interests of the work: 


**T am sure that the American people do 
not fully realize the extent of the need to 
relieve—of which our society necessarily 
ean do only a comparatively small part. 
It can not be thoroughly realized without 
being on the ground. The number of 
children needing assistance, a number con- 
stantly on the increase, has now reached 
the stupendous total of 600,000. That is 
a conservative estimate. Of these the 
French Government is caring for about 
400,000. The rest of the work must be 
done by Americans. 

“France is dotted with a multitude of 
homes in which the mother, with the head 
of the family at the front, perhaps dead, 
is struggling to care for her children and 
keep the wolf from the door. These 
mothers toil early and late. Some of them 
have little patches of ground, which they 
make shift to cultivate. Poverty lurks side 
by side with them constantly. They try 
to keep the family together—to keep their 
children with them. Only under dire 
necessity will they consent to part with 
them. 

“The shortage of doctors is appalling. 
In many districts where there used to be, 
say, a hundred physicians to care for the 
people, there are now perhaps only three or 
four left, and these are aged men, men too 
old to go to the war. Thus women and 
children must go through serious illnesses 
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without any medical attention whatever. 
The American Red Cross is doing much to 
remedy this situation. 

“There is an economic side as well as a 
humane side to the work our committee is 
doing, and the economic side is one of 
vast importance. The four years of war 
have torn a mighty gap in the social struc- 
ture of France, as well as of the other 
countries that have been in the conflict so 
long. That gap is caused by the war’s 
attrition of the male population of military 
age. So many hundreds of thousands have 
been killed, so many hundreds of thousands 
wounded, many of them permanently 
disabled! Only a remnant of the armies 
of France will be able to come back into 
productive industry. That will leave an 
economic gap between the children and the 
men of the older generation, men past 45. 
One purpose of our work, besides the hu- 
mane purpose, is to prepare material to fill 
that gap in the future by helping to care 
for, educate, and train for trades the 
children of to-day. 

“The first thing we do when we take 
charge of a refugee child is to give it a tag, 
a tag which the child must constantly 
wear, just as a soldier must always wear his 
identification medal. The tag bears the 
child’s name and the name of the place 
from which the child last came. Some- 
times in the confusion it is difficult to get 
everything just right, but so thoroughly 
have the civilian and military authorities 
cooperated to assist in identifying these 
little waifs that our committee, which has 
taken over the care of 2,800 such children 
since the war began, has been able to 
identify all but forty of them, and these 
were from villages in which the enemy de- 
liberately destroyed the civilian records, 
apparently with the sole purpose af 
preventing French families from being 
reunited. 

‘“‘T could tell you hundreds of stories of 
children being separated from their parents. 
For instance, there is the case of two little 
boys who, with their mother, were visiting 
an aunt on the Belgian border when the 
war broke out. The mother went back 
home to see what had happened to the 
remaining five children of her family. 
Neither she nor the five children were ever 
heard of again. The aunt disappeared 
during a bombardment, and these boys, 
left alone in the world, came to our society. 
They have never received any information 
from their relatives. 

“The children from the devastated dis- 
tricts of Belgium and France come to us in 
a condition which the word pitiable does 
not begin to describe. The cruelty to the 
children has most affected our American 
soldiers over there. I have talked with 
American soldiers who could not restrain 
their tears as they looked at little children 
in our charge and saw what the Germans 
had done to them. And they did not try 
to restrain their tears. Their emotion was 
too deep. 

‘**Oh,’ eried one of our boys with whom I 
talked, a boy from a Western farm, ‘you’d 
think they’d take some one of their size!’”’ 

The Americans, says Mrs. Smith, make 
friends with the children as easily as the 
British Tommy did before them. Most of 
the Belgian boys, before coming under the 
care of the organization, had lived in the 
trenches with the British soldiers. They 
have picked up a great deal of English 
slang, and sing what they consider to be the 
British national anthem. What they sing 
is ‘‘Tipperary.’’ Mrs. Smith continues: 
‘*While on a visit to a colony of Belgian 
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The Errors Made 
In Tooth Pastes 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Why They Failed 


The evidence shows that the tooth brush 
needs aid. Tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. Mié£illions find that well-brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. 


Modern dentists know the reason. Itlies 
in a film—a slimy film—which brushing 
does not end. Most tooth trouble finds its 
source in that film. 


That film is what discolors—not your teeth. 
It hardens into tartar. It gets into crevices 
and stays. It holds food which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of Pyorrhea. So 
any brushing which omits that film does 
very little good. 


Tooth pastes have aimed to remove food 
debris, or counteract acid, or combat germs, 
But the cause of tooth troubles lay imbedded 
in film, where the tooth brush failed to 
reach them. 


Science now has found a way to combat 
that film. Able authorities have proved it 
by clinical tests. It is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and we are ask- 
ing all to prove it by a simple one-week test. 


We Now Use Pepsin 


That film is albuminous, so Pepsodent is 
based on Pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin mixtures cannot serve 
this purpose. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. It is that method, 
used in Pepsodent, which makes it possible 
nowadays to keep teeth from film accumu- 
lation. 


Many clinical tests have proved the 
effects of Pepsodent. They are now beyond 
possible question. You can prove them 
yourself, and in one week, if you will make 
the test. 


Send the coupon for a One -Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch re- 
sults. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 

One week will give you a new conception 
of what teeth-cleaning means. And we do 
not believe you will ever return to old, ineffi- 
cient methods. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth pastz tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One -Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 174, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Mail One -Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


DOME S560 <isictidaesvcs tnvessakthecadaVentpneese 


Address . 





































































“I am Will Stick—CICO for short” 


When you call for CICO you get the 

strong right grip of Will Stick. Things 
stuck down with ICO are more than 
“near.” By comparison a shell-bark hick- 
“nt tok CICO is a mild, creamy 
liquid but when it is spread thin between 
the pasted-to and stuck-on it has a grip 
like death. It will stick. 


With CICO you never need to 
twiddle the brush in water and coax a little 
stickiness off a hardened cake. Itis always 
ready for work. CICO solves the paste 
problem as Carter Inx solve the ink prob- 
lem and Carter Ribbonz and Carbonz 
solve the typewriting problem. All of 
these are at your stationer's. 









THE CARTER’S INK 
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Boston Chicago 
New York Montreal 




















































S’ NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 


The Magazine that is 
really loved by its readers 


Said Kate Douglas Wiggin the novelist : 
‘‘During my girlhood, St. Nicholas was as dear 
a personal friend as the world could furnish. 
I have never outgrown my affection for it.”” 


Many other authors, statesmen, bankers, 
great artists and at least two Presidents of the 
United States have written of the influence of 
this magazine. 


St. Nicholas is read today by the boys and 
girls who will be leaders of the nation tomorrow. 
It is helping them form their opinions wisely. 
It is giving them a broad and sane outlook on 
life. It is delighting them with clean, whole- 
some, happy, interesting reading. 


St. Nicholas is a real magazine, alive and 
vigorous. Its stories are fascinating. It has 
timely articles on outdoor sports, nature, science 
and travel, a young folks’ review of what is 
going on in the world, and the famous St. 
Nicholas League competitions in drawing, writ- 
ing and photography. 

If you have boys or girls under 18 years, 
give them St.Nicho'as. Send your subscription 
today. It will be the best investment you ever 
made. And the cost is so little—less than a 
cent a day—only $3 a year or $5 for two years. 
Enclose check or money order tofSt. Nicholas, 
Subscription Department J-1, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 











girls I was told that they had learned a song 
to sing in honor of my coming. ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ of course, I concluded. 
Altho they could not be expected to under- 
stand more than perhaps a few words of 
what I might say, I made them a little 
speech, in which I told them how glad I 
would be to hear the national anthem of 
America sung so farfrom home. The song 
they sang was ‘Jack and Jill.’ 

“‘T remember vividly my meeting with 
one little French boy.. He went into the 
trenches when he was only sixteen. After 
he had served his country faithfully and 
well for eighteen months, his health broke 
down, and he came to us to be put on his 
feet again. To draw him out, I asked him 
if he had found life hard in the trenches— 
his condition showed how hard he had 
found it! His answer proved him to be 
imbued with typical French courage. 

“**No,’ he replied, ‘I never found it hard, 
not nearly so hard as it is now, having to 
be bossed by women. But, of course,’ he 
added with a shrug, ‘one must suffer any- 
thing and everything for one’s country, 
even that!’ 

“One little five-year-old boy who, 
hidden away in a cellar, had endured 
months of the nerve-shattering bombard- 
ment of Reims, came to usa wreck. But 
after six months or so he seemed to be 
normal again. One day the colony at 
which he was being cared for happened to 
be within the area of a German air-raid. 
Bombs fell all around the place. Our 
little chap did not seem frightened, only 
indignant, intensely indignant, so indig- 
nant that he burst into a passion of tears. 

‘***Little citizen of France,’ said one of 
the nurses, ‘why do you ery?’ 

***T’m afraid I’ll be changed again, now,’ 
he wailed, ‘and then God will lose track of 
me.’ 

** Another little lad was indignant from 
another point of view—indignant and 
grieved. 

***T didn’t think the Germans would dare 
come where the Americans were!’ he cried. 

“The boys at the colonies dig trenches 
and have mock battles. But the sport is 
not the success one might imagine it to be. 
Never can any boys be found willing to 
degrade themselves to act the part of the 
German foe. 

‘*A little refugee, a girl of seven, brought 
to us from Reims, received a doll as a 
gift. She examined it with the utmost 
delight, kissed the waxen face over and 
over, and fairly purred with joy. Then 
suddenly her head sank on her breast, and 
she began to ery. 

***Oh, why aren’t dolly’s clothes bigger,’ 
she moaned, ‘so they could do for baby 
brother!’ 

“She got a complete outfit for baby 
brother, and later he was brought to live 
with her. 

‘*Tn one of our colonies were fifty Belgian 
boys so crusht by suffering that they were 
always silent, like aged, broken men. 
They never indulged in any boyish play, 
they never talked, they never made any 
noise at all. They were so silent that a 
Frenchwoman who lived next door came 
over one day to see what was wrong—she 
couldn’t believe there were fifty boys in 
the place, for she never heard any noise! 
It was incredible, said madame. That 
was not the way of boys. Within three 
months she made another visit, this time 
to protest that the boys made such an 
infernal noise that it was not within human 
endurance to stand it! So much for what 
degree of restoration can be effected. 

“Often for weeks after children have 
arrived at a colony it is out of the question 
to have an open fire. The sight is too 
heartrending to the newcomers. It recalls 
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“My favorite poet — 


ROM boyhood up I’ve 

been a great admirer 
of the Scottish bard. And 
that reminds me that my 
favorite cigar is also Robert 
Burns. 

The fact is, years ago, I 
chanced to hear of a cigar 
—a mild cigar (that adjec- 
tive, please note!) called 
Robert Burns. 

Thought I, “If Robert 
Burns cigar is like the man 
he’s named for, I must in- 
troduce myself.” 


Well—talk about good 


and Cigar/ | 


luck! ’T'was Robert Burns’ 
own kindly self translated 
literally into Havana and 
Sumatra leaf— 

The full Havana filler 
that gives this moderate 
cigar its welcome zest—the 
neutral wrapper of Sumatra 
to temper that Havana, 
making it agreeably mild. 

I fancy I can almost hear 
that broad Scotch burr of 
Robert Burns the First, 
a-saying, “Aye, mon—afine, 
braw Havana o’ a bonny 
savor—a verra guid cigar!” 


“Have you tried one lately ? 
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ROBT BURNS 
Invincible IOF 
(Exact Size ) 





ca e e 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED ov TaD 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Robt 
Burns 


1O£ and 2 for 25¢ 











Little Bobbie 
Remember Little Bobbie, a small 
cigar but very high in quality, 6c. 


DEALERS: If your distributor does 


not carry Robert Burns, write us. 
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GENERAL CIGAR CO., INC. 119 WEST 40™ STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Is your life worth 
eighteen dollars ? 











Doctors’ Bills 





Hospital Fees 
Property Loss 


Two and One Quarter Pounds of Prevention 
Is Better Than Lifelong Remorse 
LARGE percentage of automotive accidents, with their 
A sickening toll of suffering and death, are caused by rear 
end collisions—or smash ups due to misinterpreted or 
unseen hand signals. 
You, or some member of your family—your wife, daughter, son, 
father, mother, sister or brother—may be the next to pay the 
ity. 
Don’t take chances another day. Regret is vain—action now 
will safeguard your car and its occupants. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
30 DAY TRIAL 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
The Roedding Signal Tail Light prevents accidents and protects 
life and property. 
Just a simple slide of a button and your intention to stop—back 
or turn right or left—is instantly signaled to cars following you. 
It does so automatically, unfailingly and without error day or 


Damage Claims night. 
Law Suits — 
_Regret 
Expense 


$18 COMPLETE 


in gold. 
The 








proof. 





to keep the * 


1010 Ch 


No possibility of mistake or misunderstanding. 
den driving emergencies it’s worth its weight many times over 


““Roedding” 
Takes the place of your regular tail light. 
Electrically controlled. Weighs but 2% lbs. 
ment to any car. 
button also operates horn. 
plete code of driving signals easily seen 200 feet. 

Order one today—mention the make of your car—you take no risk— 
because your Cer! will be refunded in 30 days if you do not want 


If Your Dealer Hasn’t the 
Send Your Order Direct 


K. G. BARKOOT 


In sud- 


is entirely free from intricate mechanism. 
It’s dust and water 
An orna- 

Control 
Com- 


Needs no adjustments or repairs. 
Always shows red in neutral. 


ing. 


ROEDDING 
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You Can Easily Install 
One on Your Own Car 
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Vital, Thrilling, History 





told in a book that educates and fascinates. The great- 
est ge & of the roth ey in the world. Tells of 
this period full wars of conquest, wars of revolu- 
tion, civil wars; full. rz political developments of im- 
Mense significance. The man who wants to understand 
today’s international devel opments needs a knowledge 
of this period of the world’s history. He can get it by 
reading this gripping story of the men and women— 
dominant figures of their times—and the world 
convulsions caused by their operations. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 
By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Telling what Lincoln, Bismarck, Edward VII, and 
scores of other great leaders accomplished in such cme 
as our Civil War; the consolidating of the German 
— the gee of the French Republic; and all the ther 

it political and military events of this period. 
Ie, isa stripping : story of a new world in the making. 
ew, inexpensive, one-volume edition 
1000 pages, cloth-bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 




















SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND MORAL PROGRESS 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Dr. Wallace, the eminent scientist, at his nine- 
tieth year, givesthe world his ripened meditations 
upon human progress, bothinintellect and morals. 
He destroys much of the common belief in the 
|| progress of the race, but, with keen insight, he sees 
| the root causes of social degeneracy, and, with a 
|# prophet’s fiery zeal, he exposes and denounces 
| | them, and then offers a constructive policy worthy 
of the serious consideration of every progressive 
person. 

12mo, cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























every one. 


Its Appeal is Universal 

because it tells the story of the great Government depart- 
mont Ld is most vitally concerned with your welfare, 

merely write and receive letters or are your- 
self. acog in the machinery that whisks them by thou- 
eands from point to point—a story alive with interest, 
replete with infor mation, ane as fascinatingly written as 
a romance, which indeed it 


It is a Siaity in Efficiency 

from end to end, recording chapter by chapter how the 
good was bettered and the better made best, how the 

is of early days gradually gave oaace to 
the wonderful system that now transports our mail at a 
daily cost of one million dollars, srlerela cle 56,000 post- 
officesand an vt on y andcountry 
— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 














_It Works for YOU—day and night—rain or shine 


It is the Messenger of Sympathy, the Consoler of 
Grief, the Bond of the Parted, the Instrument 
of Trade, 
A unique book has just been published about it and the service of which it is 
a part, the only book on a subject that concerns every one, that must interest 


the Disseminator of Knowledge. 


2 The United States Post-Office 


By DANIEL C. ROPER, Vice-Chairman, United States oe Commission, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 1913-1 


It is Intensely Practical 

and will form an invaluable handbook for all those who 
wish to learn more of the nature and operations of the 
Government under which we live. No student of social 
economics, no teacher in school or college, no writer or 
lecturer upon public questions, no one who is in any way 
interested in this country, its institutions, and its growth, 
can afford to leave it unrea 


It is Kiseutiailly Democratic 

in the best and fullest sense of the term, setting forth as 
it does the broad ideals that underli- and encourage the 
spirit of service that makes for the freedom and Repel. 
ness of mankind. Its author is not only an expert on 
subject, but an enthusiastic and forceful writer, whose 
every word Cag ed attention. 

12mo. Mustrated. $1.50 net; by maii, $1.62 


- 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





to them with all the vividness of recent 
experience their burning home, or their 
burning church: But soon they forget, 
Youth is resilient. 

“We had one little girl who for six weeks 
after coming to. us did not speak a word. 
The doctor who examined her said she 
was normal, but was suffering from fright 
because of the horrors she had been 
obliged to witness. He predicted a re- 
covery—and itcame. One day she reached 
out timidly, seized the hand of the nurse 
and murmured: ‘ You can not be a German! 
You are kind!’ 

““We have records of boys of fourteen or 
over who have sat for weeks twirling their 
thumbs, inert from horror, speechless, yet 
in two months they will have so recovered 
as to be able to start to learn a trade. We 
have had about sixty arrive in this ab- 
normal condition, yet only two have had to 


permanently abnormal.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


HE letters of the war! What a his- 
tory could be written from these 
intimate documents. If we could only 
have before us all the American, British, 
French—yes, and the German letters, too 
—then the great human side. of the war 
would be revealed. Unfortunately, the 
historians will their ponderous 
tomes from the dispatches of the com- 
manders, but a lot of us would rather have 
one written from the missives of John and 
Charlie and Henry. An outstanding thing 
about the Yankee letters is the Crusading 
spirit displayed by these young men from 
the United States. An exalted purpose, an 
unselfishness, very often a wrath that in- 
evitably suggests the adjective ‘‘holy,” 
pervades the letters that they write home. 
Even their pride in being Americans, in 


write 


American accomplishment, seldom has 
anything petty about it. They love and 
honor their country, as one of them, 


Private Alfonso Hofman, of a Kansas unit, 
puts it, because it is fighting for ‘‘ the glory 
of things as they should be.”’ 

are extracts from a letter 
written by Private Hofman to his sister, 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska. The letter is 
dated July 21, only a few days after the 
German tide began to ebb on the Marne, 
to which important event the writer refers 


Here some 


in his opening lines: 


This has been a happy day for me. 
Joys here in France are as varied and un- 
reliable as the weather in Missouri; but 
when they do come they come with a 
snap and bang that compel you to place 
them in the record of good memories. 

For they read us the communiqué, hot 
off the wire, and the good news struck our 
ears as soon as the news cables were 
carrying it through the ocean and to you 
at home. You know what it was about. 
How the greatest of all German offensives 
was arrested, held for a time, and then 
changed into a defensive; how the Amer- 
icans, put to the first real and trying test, 
drove the Huns to the banks of the Marne; 
the surprize attack in the midst of a raging 
rain-storm which found the enemy un- 
awares and the subsequent capture by the 


be given over to the care of alienists as, 
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combined armies of 17,000 prisoners. 
And while this was going on, our own men, 
the men we work with and shall work with 
throughout the war, were fighting and 
shooting and stabbing and pushing and 
jabbing their way through the enemy, and 
at the end of it all they realized a remark- 
able advance. To hear the news of any 
advance is a thing devoutly to be wished 
and enjoyed, but when our men behave 
like the heroes of old, well—it makes you 
proud to be alive and worship the plain 
uniform Uncle Sam gave you and with 
which he sent you thousands of miles 
away, utterly trusting you, to fight for 
the glory of things as they should be. 
It thrills you into silence, and the silence 
makes the tears creep into your eyes, and 
you don’t know what to say. So you 
clasp the hand of the man next to you and 
smile ‘as you mumble something like: ‘‘I 
knew they’d do it; yes, I just knew they 
would, because they are all Americans.” 

I remember not long ago, while we were 
still in the States, the country was being 
criticized constantly because in matters 
pertaining to war it didn’t do this and 
failed to do that; two weeks had gone by 
and we had failed to accomplish such 
and such a thing; four months had elapsed 
and still we didn’t have an army twice as 
large as Germany’s at the start of the war. 
And thus it went, a continual criticizing 
and nagging; a characteristic petty minds 
possess. I laugh at this, for we who are 
now on the scene know. We know that 
that country far, far to the west tackled 
the greatest task in the history of warfare, 
and it has accomplished and mastered that 
task. It is sending soldiers farther than 
they ever were sent and in greater numbers. 
It has been at war a little more than a year 
and when two years have passed it will 
haye done what it took some countries 
thirty years and others forty years to do. 
It has been at war a little more than a year 
and it is producing more ships than all the 
rest—in fact, has the largest ship-building 
yards in the world. Lord Reading ad- 
mitted that, according to the New York 
papers. It has been at war a little more 
than a year ard its soldiers are making a 
lasting name for themselves, and already 
the world is marveling at what has been 
accomplished. And while mentioning the 
other things I should mention this also, 
when it comes to that important question: 
What are the many soldiers in the trenches 
going to eat for breakfast to-morrow? 
Somebody has to send back four thousand 
miles to get it. And the boys never go 
hungry. 

A mere eighteen months, and look, just 
look, what has been done! A mere 
eighteen months ago we were the weakest 
military Power. Like a comet the nation 
has risen to the task, and like a comet, 
composed of the genius of free minds, 
“when the tumult and the shouting dies,” 
it will guide the world. 

I came to realize this the other day and 
my heart swelled up with pride until it 
almost burst. And I said to myself: 
“Oh, my people, my America, I never 
knew I would love you as I love you now!” 





An extract from another young soldier’s 
letter, full of the same finely emotional 
Americanism, is given below. The writer 
is Sergt. Ross Warner, formerly of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, now of the Rainbow Division 
in France. 

A bit of personal history gives particular 
significance to Sergeant Warner’s letter. 
His grandfather was a German immigrant, 
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Four Steps to Purity 


Purity at every step—protection 
from source of supply to your own 
home—that is the Bet tent of 
the Borden Institution. 


First, the herds are regularly in- 
spected for health by graduate vet- 
erinarians. Barns pA milk houses 
are cleaned thoroughly and often— 
kept hygienic and sanitary. White 
clad attendants sterilize containers 
daily—chemists test each batch of 
milk for richness—and for purity. 
No step is overlooked—no precau- 
tion is neglected. 


For your children—for your table 
—for your cooking—there is a 
Borden product for every purpose. 
You can trust milk that bears the 
name of Borden. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Eh 

ibs print Greater opportu- 
ndepenient—bes leaders , 


Public ef i 
t our valuable 120 pase : Seine cies 
ree. Send for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 952-FB, Chicago 








Samuel Coleridge Taylor 


By W. C. Berwick Savers. Withan MUSICIAN 
appendix listing his Compositions. His Lif 
This is the first authentic and com- 4 (een 


plete life of the only composer of clas- 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published 
races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 
a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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curtailment of gaso- 


line may 
Whether it 


not be enforced. 
is or is not—every 


motorist should conserve fuel—to 
insure adequate supply for any war- 
time emergency, and to liberate every 
possible penny for patriotic investment. 

The New Stromberg will back up to 
the limit your efforts to serve the Nation 


through strictest 


of fuel conservation. 


Write for literature. State name, — 
model and year of your car. 


STROMBERG 
S-Dept. 913, 


MOTOR DEVICES CO. 


64 E. 25th Street 
Chicago, Il. 


New STROMBERG Does it! 
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ro: ¥* Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversationalist, a 

‘ul sales ker, a good story teller, a pleasing public 

speaker, if you will learn the condita principles of speaking. 
They are presented simply and clearly in 


TALKS ON TALKING 


By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 
art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 
coniies “Men and women who wish to be en- 


on aes Stes instruction in ‘Talks on Talking,’ 
‘imes. 


d effective conversationalists and public speakers 
* says the 


Cloth bound; 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Ideal Small Dictionary 


In this handy little volume, 35,000 words are defined 
and pronounced, and a wealth of other valuable in- 
formation is given, with 780 illustrations. The new 


Concise Standard Dictionary 


is the best dictionary for schools and for convenient use 
everywhere else. Appendix contains hints on gram- 
mar and rhetoric, foreign phrases, symbolic flowers 
and gems, and many other interesting features. 

Cloth bound, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. Limp morocco, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. Thumb notch index, 25 cents extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Personal Impressions of an Uncrowned King 


The great men who tower above their fellows and whose achievements fill 
the pages of histories are usually little known to the world as individuals, 
the more intimate sides of their characters remaining a sealed book to the 
In her latest volume, just issued from the press, 


CECIL RHODES 


and Empire -Maker 


the Princess Catherine Radziwill affords us a wonderful study of this intensely 
mality at close range, his greatness 
sensitive nature. She 
ps th hey Politics, lays bare the intri 
the outbreak of the 

which the British have ———— the once troubled states of the Dark Continent 
into a peaceful, contented, 
great man, filled with interesting matter from cover to cover. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 248 pages, with 8 full-page portrait plates, $3.00; by mail, $3.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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with no love for Prussians; his father, a 
veteran of the Civil War, also had no liking 
for Prussianism, but the present fighting 
American sergeant, writer of the following 
letter, was inclined to be a pro-German 
partizan before America entered the war, 
and, reports a friend of the family, ‘‘would 
argue with his de-Germanized father by 
the hour.”” Sergeant Warner’s conversion 
has been thorough. He writes to his 
father: 


I just want to say something about how 
we depend upon you folks at home. Be- 
fore the first of July and necessarily before 
the announcement that a million American 
soldiers from the dear old United States 
had set foot on this beautiful land to fight 
for the great cause, we Americans who 
were over here had been bragging for 
eight months about what we were going to 
do, how much money had been raised by 
the United States, how many soldiers were 
coming to France, guesses as to how many 
were here already—in fact, just talking 
about our great land and its resources. 
But when one morning we saw by the head- 
lines in the paper that actually one million 
soldiers had landed over here we were glad 
enough to ery. It had a marvelous effect 
upon our French comrades—hitherto they 
had listened with only their natural polite- 
ness to our tales and agreeing to every- 
thing we said, but when it came out in the 
French newspapers that we had sent a mil- 
lion men to France, and they were piling in 
so fast they could hardly take care of them 
at this end, they nearly went wild. Every- 
thing was Américain, Américain! And 
then when this big drive on the part of the 
Boche was turned into a Logan County 
track-meet, nothing could quell the feeling 
thathad sprung up. You can depend on it 
there are no fighters like the Americans—I 
can say this without handing myself any 
bouquets, as I am not fighting, only the 
flies; but I am stating the fact that on 
our particular front during the heaviest 
bombardment ever pulled off except at 
Verdun, our boys never gave way one 
foot of ground, and not only that, but 
actually destroyed whole regiments and one 
entire division by artillery- and machine- 
gun fire. They repulsed seven attacks 
one morning. We have almost begun to 
sing, ‘‘When it’s over, over here,”’ but our 
common sense tells us. differently. 

Refugees are returning to this part of 
the country just now, and it makes a fellow 
heartsick, or something like that, to see 
poor old women—little kids hanging on to 
their skirts, a dog or two, a cat, a canary- 
bird—going back to start all over again, 
trying to make a living out of nothing, 
possibly with their men-folks killed or 
fighting, chickens all killed off by the 
Boche, gardens ruined by shell-fire and 
Germans, their little cottages destroyed— 
if not by direct shell-fire, by the deliberate 
hand of those dirty hell-hounds. Some re- 
turn in two-wheeled carts drawn by a horse, 
others return on foot, getting a ride wher- 
ever chance favors them. Last night I saw 
a truck stop and gather in a couple of 
families returning to their ruined homes. I 
have talked to a bunch of fellows since being 
over here, and at first they, upon arriving 
in France, hadn’t got very much fight in 
them—not that they aren’t fighters, but 
they haven’t seen some things yet, and then 
later, after a trip to the front where things 
they had heard of and read about in the 
States were actually seen, they would re- 
turn with a changed look on their faces, 
swear that they would fight until the last 
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Be- HE Brunswick Method of Reproduction has 
lore opened a new era in phonographic art—bringing 
ee inevitable refinements. Heretofore phonographs 
ght in themselves were wonderful enough. But now 
re ae their novelty is past. Music lovers are more critical. 
a The : Old standards do not satisfy. 
md Ultona— ff} Henceforth, we believe, these new ideals must prevail: 
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Prove to yourself that The 


Method of Repro- |} 
ing duction. Now you |} records exactly as they are designed to be played. 
eS. - play all euaies Hh ’ 
- arm Records are not yet standard. Different artists 
0 3 ° . ° 
od i sing or play for different concerns. So there is no 
act IH universal reproducer, no universal needle. 
e H . . . 
“a i Until the Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
“y= brought the Ultona, one had to be satisfied with 
- i a one-record instrument or else resort to makeshift 
rv i attachments. 
- i The Ultona makes The Brunswick a universal player—each 
" F| record is played precisely as the maker specifies. The Ultona 

| resents to each type of record the proper diaphragm and needle. 
he F P pe prop phrag 
ty Yet please understand that the Ultona is not an attachment, 
: HI but an altogether new and exclusive conception. 
i i : Sg ' 
a iH At the turn of the wrist it adjusts itself. It is always ready. 
'y i You can play one record after another, of different make, 
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F the rare fluency of wood. Ah ; 
| H . Brunswickis your personal choice. 
i So the “throat” and the A comparison is simple. Your 
Hl “mouth” of the new Brunswick ear can decide. And we gladly 
Ha) are of rare holly wood, moulded urge you to make these tests be- 
i to meet acoustic requirements. fore you buy. Brunswick Dealers 
t We use no metal castings here, everywhere join us in inviting 
i no tin. you to hear The Brunswick. 
| 
H THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
H General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise 
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The 

Brunswick 

Amplifier— 
a new idea in tone 
reproduction, de- 
parting from old- 
time crudities. 
Tones hitherto lost 
are now brought 
out in rich clarity. 
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7 
See that you get Non-Burn 
when you order your 
brakes relined. Insist on 
it by name. 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 


10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities 


41 Car 


fry 


HE life-killing heat and 

wrenching, dragging 
strains of braking, call for 
more than just ‘“‘asbestos’”’ 
in your brake lining. Braking 
service demands an essential 
fabric strength that can only be 
based on the individual fibre 
strength of each strand of 
asbestos in it. 

With the fibre selection avail- 
able in the huge annual asbestos 
tonnage produced at the Johns- 
Manville mines—the world’s 
largest asbestos mines—we. are 
peculiarly able to insure the 
choice of sturdy fibre in Non- 
Burn, our own brake lining. That 
is why there is no variation of 
quality in Non-Burn—why it 
renders such efficient, long-lived 
braking service 











































STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quichiy 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Read to Your Boy this 
Letter Just Received 





From a Texas Boy 


GENTLEMEN :— 
There were no returns on the Digest August 
3rd issue. 
On the August roth issue, by mistake, you 
sent me tor copies of the Digest. I have 
sold all but those in the hands of the stands, 
so it doesn’t matter, only be sure and get 
it in the bill. 
I put out to stands and collected for the last 
month and scld 53 myself, and had time to 
sell our little evening paper and make 80c on 
those. I sure was tickled. I think magazine 
distributor is a job that just fits a boy, 
especially if the men at the top are like the 
Digest top. If I wasn't going to be a barker 
when I am through college, I think I might 
be a magazine top. 

Very truly yours, 

ROBERT BERGIN. 


If your boy is interested in earning money during 
spare time, as Robert Bergin is doing, have him 
write to the Circulation Department of The 
Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





















in leather, 
fur, silk or 
fabric, the 
name Fownes is a 
guarantee of quality, 
since 1777. Fownes 
sets the standard in 
style, fit and service; 
for Military and Civ- 
ilian requirements. 
At the Principal 
Shops 















American ert 
has produced 
FILOSETTE 
surpassin § 
any importe 
fabric glove. 








Boche on this earth was killed, and his home 
burned to the ground! 

In one house I saw a piano beshe’- to 
pieces with an ax, and pictures torn 
from the walls, chinaware smashed, silver 
strewn over the room, magnificent candle- 
sticks which can never be replaced broken 
and lying about the floor, great feather- 
ticks with which the French are well 
supplied, ripped open and the feathers 
seattered to the winds. Everything 
that could possibly amount to anything 
was destroyed. The dirty Boche certainly 
deserves the name. A poor, old woman 
was the only resident back in the little 
village when we were there, and the little 
cottage was ruined. I only hope the war 
lasts long enough to give the Germans 
some of their own medicine in that line, 
but that will never come to pass. First, 
the Germans will make peace when they 
see we are about to enter Germany, and, 
secondly, if they did not, and we enter her 
country, there is nobody fighting for the 
Allies who is low-down enough to do the 
rot which the Germans have done to the 
homes of the innocent non-combatants. 


Lieut. Howara F. Ross, of Troy, Ohio, 
writes from a hospital of a German bom- 
counter-attack, 
and a man-to-man combat with two Ger- 


bardment, an American 
mans, one of whom shot him and was killed 
in turn by a Yankee sergeant. We quote 
from the Troy Daily News: 

In my present condition I feel like I was 
on a crowded street-car, and holding on for 
“dear life’ to my strap. My left arm, 
from the shoulder to the elbow, is sup- 
ported by a sleeve with four pieces of tape 
fastened to a hook, this is fastened by 
means of a series of pulleys and ropes over 
the top of my bed to a bag of shot. My 
elbow is taped to another cord and this cord 
passes over the top of a small upright and 
is also fastened to another bag of shot. 
My forearm is taped from elbow to wrist, 
and then a handle has been made for my 
hand. All of this is fastened to another 
cord which runs through a group of pulleys 
to a shot-bag. This conglomeration of 
cords, pulleys, and shot-bags answers for 
splints. It is a new system and from all 
indications it is very practical. 

I suppose you are anxious to know how | 
happened to be wounded, circumstances, ete. 

We had been in our sector for about ten 
days and everything had been very quiet 
On Sunday, July 14, I said to one of the 
officers that I believed we would see action 
in a very short time because the Boche had 
been so still. About 12 o’clock, the same 
date, I was arranging the details for sending 
warm food to the front-line platoons, as it 
had to go out before daylight. Upon my 
return to the post of command in our dug- 
out, I told my captain that I was going out 
to look at a new position on the front line. 
My first sergeant spoke up and said he 
wanted to go with me. Just as we stept out 
a big shell whizzed by and burst on the 
other side. That was a warning to hunt 
cover. We returned to the dugout, and it 
seemed as if ‘‘ Hell itself had broken loose.”’ 
Shrapnel, high-explosive and _ gas-shells 
followed each other in rapid succession. 
This lasted for four hours. We put on our 
gas-masks and waited. Twice I sent run- 
ners out to get in touch with the front line, 
twice I started out myself and all attempts 
failed. We were driven back by the terrific 
barrage. 

About 4 o’clock the barrage passed over 
or lifted and I rushed down to the front. 
The Huns were coming over by the hun- 
dreds and we were ready for them. Our 
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resistance was so strong that they could 
not penetrate my company’s sector. We 
killed them by the dozen and captured 
several ‘prisoners, including one Prussian 
lieutenant who thought we were English. 
He was surprized when he learned that we 
were Americans. He said: ‘Americans 
very brave, fight hard!’’ 

About 10 a.m. there was a lull in the 
battle and by 11 a stray shot now and 
then. I decided I would check up on the 
company. My captain was gassed, one lieu- 
tenant killed,and two severely wounded. 
Out of twelve sergeants I had four left for 
duty. My corporals and privates cor- 
responded in same proportion. 

Late in the afternoon I received orders to 
take up a new position at once. We moved 
out and had almost reached our new posi- 
tion unobserved—at least I thought so, 
until I heard a big shell coming. Every- 
body hit the dirt, and fortunately only one 
man was wounded. I managed to get the 
men behind a hedge and then moved them 
into a deep ravine. The Huns kept pound- 
ing away at the hedge all afternoon, but we 
were safe, and of course, we were amused to 
some extent, that is, if you care to call it 
that when H. E.’s are bursting in a radius of 
thirty-five to fifty yards. 

About 7 o’clock a runner came up and 
said for me to report to the major. I re- 
ported, and received orders to take my 
company to a certain position and prepare 
for a counter-attack against the Huns. A 
guide was furnished me and I soon had my 
men in the new position. Near this posi- 
tion I found a wounded German, and, put- 
ting my pistol against his head I attempted 
to make him tell me where his comrades 
were, and their position, but the poor devil 
was suffering so much from his wound that 
he did not know anything except to ery for 
merey. 

I took a sergeant and crept forward 
chrough the heavy undergrowth to recon- 
noiter my field of fire. I knew there were 
Germans in front of me because I could 
hear them talking. It was very light, for it 
was nearly 8 o’clock, and it is never dark 
until 10. I think we advanced about thirty 
yards in front of our line and halted in a 
semiopen spot. I was almost erect when 
I noticed two Germans, not more than 
twenty-five yards away, coming at me. In 
my excitement, instead of dropping to the 
earth, I stood up straight and shot one 
with my ‘'45.’" He dropt in his tracks. 
The other Hun shot at me twice, one bullet 
grazing my body between the left arm and 
just below the shoulder, the other hitting 
me squarely below the shoulder in the bicep 
muscle of my left arm, breaking the bone. 
The force of the impact turned me around, 
and I fell to the ground. My sergeant 
killed the other Boche and I managed to 
creep back to my men. There I gave 
orders to the two remaining lieutenants, 
and then started on my painful journey to 
the first-aid station. 

I will continue my story in my next 
letter. However, I will say there is no hell 
equal to a battle-field, where you hear the 
whine of a shell, the shriek of the wounded, 
their prayers, their curses, the burst of 
shrapnel, the whistling of bullets; where 
you sée the grotesque shapes or positions 
the dead are in, bodies with different mem- 
bers missing—a hand here, a leg there— 
then you have the thoughts of a fatalist. 

I might add, up to the time that I was 
wounded I had killed four Huns, but that 
is not half enough to compensate me for 
the suffering I have undergone. At present 
my arm is slowly improving, and from all 
indications it will be all right in two 
months. 
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< Staunchly built to dety the years— 
Alvin Long-Life Plate was found to 

& average the most pure silver. according 
‘ to an assay test of 14 leading makes of 

silver plate. Do you wonder that most 






women prefer ALVIN? 


Send for free booklet “Setting the Table 
Correctly,” by Oscar of the Waldorf, i, 
illustrating the correct table arrangement 
for formal dinners, lunches, etc. 
ALVIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Maiden Lane, New York a 
ij 
Wi 
Makers of Sterling Silverware 4 Uf 
and “Long Life Plate.” _4// 
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The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF THE MEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE 
MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
Author of ** Memories of Forty Years,” “ The Royal 

Russia Marriage Market,” etc., etc. Greece 
France In this work the Princess gives her impressions |taly 
Austria of “Sovereigns and Statesmen”’ with a critical eye Turkey 

4 upon personality, temperament, and character. 
Bulgaria Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 
Servia see the close of the present war and the discussions England 
Belgium from which will evolve the arrangements forming Ete. 
gt the basis of the Peace Treaty. . 


Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands, $s 
Illustrated with Photogravures. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 

ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York i 
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Constant Performance 
Everywhere 


What scientific investigation and engineering skill 
have dictated in Remy equipment, practical 
experience has borne out to the fullest degree. 


Remy has the advantage of nineteen years steady 
progressive growth, side by side with the auto- 
mobile itself, and last year manufactured over 
two hundred thousand Remy products, to say 
nothing of more than a million that went into 
service before. 


Yet even with a successful record like this, Remy 
engineers are still at work seeking to raise still 
higher the standard of “Products of Constant 
Performance” in order to anticipate future 
requirements. 


It is this record and this constant progress that 
inspire confidence when the salesman answers 
your Starting, Lighting and Ignition question by 
saying “‘Remy.”’ 











STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 








REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Motor Equipment Division 
Detroit, Michigan 


General Offices and Factories: 
Anderson, Indiana 


Laboratories: 








Detroit, Michigan 










Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, tt. 
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THE SPICE OF .LIFE 





Cheering Them Up.—Freckles are the 
farmerettes’ service stars.—Boston T'ran- 
script. ; 


Not So Loud.—‘ Sleep is one of the 
greatest of luxuries." 

“For heaven's sake, don’t say that or 
they’ll tax it.’—Baltimore American. 





As London Sees It.—The 


American 
Rainbow Regiment is at the front— 
an augury, of course, that the present 


reign will soon be over in Germany.— 
London Opinion. 


Peace Danger.—‘‘ I don’t know about 
these war-inventions when peace comes.” 

“ What about them?” 

“These aviator fans may go about in 
baseball times bombing the umpires.” 
—Baltimore American. 


One Against Arbitration.—‘‘ Reasonin’ 
wif a man can’t always be depended on to 
prevent a fight,’’ said Uncle Eben. “ Gittin’ 
de worst of an argument is mighty liable 
to make a weak-minded person so mad dat 
he pulls a razor.” —Washington Star. 


Fair Warning.—O_p Grent—*“ Do you 
think the Germans could really bombard 
London with a big gun?’ 

Tommy—* You never know, guv’nor. 
If you’ve got any sense you'll leave off 
wearing your best hat.’’—London Opinion. 

The Difference.—‘‘ It is remarkable 
that so many women should be working.” 


“Women have always worked,” re- 
plied Miss Cayenne. “ The principal 


difference just now is that they are working 
away from home and getting paid for it.” 
—Washington Star. 

The Quip Sprightly—‘‘ You there in 
overalls,” shouted the cross-examining 
lawyer, “‘how much are you paid for 
telling untruths?” 

‘Less than you are, 
ness, ‘‘or you’d be in 
Boston Transcript. 


” 


retorted the wit- 
overalls too.”’— 


Sweet Alice’s New Job 
Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, old 
sport, 
Sweet Alice, so languid and pale, 
Who shuddered aghast at the mention 
of work, 
And fainted at sight of a snail? 
On a fertile farm in the valley, old sport, 
Far removed from the big city’s thrall, 
There are all sorts of lassies. at back- 
breaking tasks, 
And sweet Alice works hardest of all! 
—Syracuse Herald. 
Misrepresenting a Bee.—English officers 
and men still experience difficulties with 
the language at the front. Recently an 
officer, seeing a swarm of bees settled near 
his billet, rushed..to adjacent cottages to 
inform the residents. But explain ver- 
bally he could not. So, taking paper and 
pencil, he drew a rough sketch of a hive, 
then waggled his fingers in what he thought 
the correct wing-like way. It was a 
failure, so he sketched a number of bees, 
and buzzed a beesome buzz. Thereupon 
the eottagers,.together with one consent, 
bolted to their dugouts, believing that he 
meant hostile aircraft overhead.—London 
Daily Chronicle. 











| said the grim-faced woman, “ 


The Literary 


Stock Trouble.—*‘ I saw a big policeman 
take a tumble on a piece_of .banana-peel.”’ 

“T see. A fall in copper security.”— 
Baltimore American. 


His Master’s Voice.—Caprain (sharply) 

—** Button up that coat.” 

Marriep Recruit (absently)—* Yes, 
my dear.”—T it-Bits. 

A Right to the Name.— 
patch a war-garden?”’ 

‘** Hasn’t it the appearance? 


** You call that 


Since the 


drought hit it, it looks like a section of No 


Man’s Land.”— Washington Star. 





How would you like 
was the 


First Essentia!.—‘‘ 
to sign up with me for a life game?” 
way a baseball fan proposed. 

‘I’m _ agreeable,” replied the girl, 
‘where’s your diamond?”—IJndianapolis 
Star. 

The Airplane Chicken.—Aviatror— 
* Here, take this chicken. away—”’ 


Waiter—*‘ What’s the matter with it, 
sir?”’ 

Aviator—“ It’s all wings and. ma- 
chinery.””—London “ame, 

Remodeled Nees “Why do you 
keep referring to von Ananias? ‘There 


is no such person mentioned in the Bible.’ 

“*T put the ‘ von’ in myself. The name 
of the original mendacity expert should be 
Germanized as much as possible.’”—W ash- 
ington Evening Star. 

Might Be Worse.—‘‘ Don’t you some- 
times get tired of explaining to your 
constituents what you have been doing in 
Congress?” 

‘No,’ answered Senator Sorghum, 
‘I’m thankful if they give me a chance to 
explain instead of jumping at their own 
conclusion.” —Washington (D.C.) Star. 

Not His Function.—‘‘ I want to know,” 
how much 
money my husband drew out of the 
last week.”’ 

*T can not give you that information, 
madam,”’ answered the man in the cage. 

‘ You’re the paying teller, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I’m not the telling payer.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





At the Peace Conference.—* Judge,” 
said the man at the bar, “ there’s no use 
of you trying to square this thing up. My 
wife and I fight just so often and just so 
long, and we can’t help it. So there you 
are.” 

‘** And about how long do you keep it 

” asked the judge. 
*‘ About two weeks, judge.” 

“ All right. I'll give you fifteen days 
in jail; in other words, 
for the duration of the war.’ 
Times-Dispatch. 


up? 


The Missouri Mule Abroad.—<A long 
and patient but vain effort on the part 
of a khaki-clad driver to induce a mule, 
drawing what appeared to be a load of 
laundry, through the gateway of a local 
hospital afforded’ considerable amuse- 
ment to the boys in blue who were watch- 
ing the proceedings. The mule would do 
anything but pass through the gateway. 

“Want any ’elp, chum?” shouted one of 
the boys in blue to the driver, as he rested 
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OAST defense 
protects thelife 
of a nation, 
gum defense the life 
of a tooth. On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease) 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 


Beware of gum 
warns 

of Pyorrhea. Four 
outof five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea— 
many under fortyalso. 


flamed bleeding 

act as so Many 
ways for disease 
germs to enter 
system—infecting the 
jomts or tonsils—or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 


Forhan’s aw 
ay iorrhe. 
af used in time an 
used consistently. 
As it hardens the 
gums the teeth be- 

come firmer, 


Brush your teeth 
with Forhan's. It 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically—keeps 

white an 
free from tartar. 

If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and sult a den- 

tistimmediately for 
special treatment. 


£ 30c and 60¢ tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CoO. 
196 6th Ave.,N.Y. 


Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 
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a moment. 
“No,” replied the driver, ‘ but I'd like | 
to know how Noah got two of these | 
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When Belgium Stemmed the Tide 


death grips along the Western 


Four years ago the Belgian 
Army, war-worn and weak in 
numbers, confronted the Ger- 
mans on the Yser. From Liege 
to the last narrow strip of their 
country they had resisted the 
invaders inch by inch, glorious 
even in retreat. 


At ghe Yser the Belgians 
performed a signal service to 
the Allied cause by holding the 
Germans while the gaps were 
being closed in the Franco- 
British lines to the rear. 

Four years have passed, and 
the same nations are still at 


More than 12,000 members of 


front. _America, too, is there, 
and has this opportunity be- 
cause the Belgians kept the 
enemy from crossing the Yser 
long ago. 


The same unfaltering cour- 
age, the same inspiration for 
sacrifice in our army abroad 
and in our citizens at home 
will give us victory. 

The complete mobilization of 
the whole people is necessary 
and the telephone service has 
an increasingly important part 
in speeding the national effort. 


the Bell System are in military 


service. Those that remain at home must fill the gaps and do their 


utmost, with the co-operation of the public, to help 


AND ASSOCIATED 


One Policy One System 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


win the war. 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


! THE ALTERNATE SEX 
| Or Female Intellect in Man and 

the Masculine Intellect in Woman 
| By Hon. Charles Godfrey Leland, F.R.S.L. 12mo. cloth, $1,00 


NEW YORK 








They tell with proper delicacy and restraint, yet 
simply and plainly, the story of the mystery of life; 
and impart with powerful subtlety an abhorrence of 
all that tends toward even the slightest lowering of 
the highest sex ideals. 

Warmly recommended by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver; Edward Bok, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Rev. C. H. RE, New York; Rev. 





. 7 the knowledge of sex they 
Give Your Boys and Girls  Kroyieds: ox hey 
could they but know the dangers which confront them. 

Before they obtain wrong and incomplete impressions from sources outside the home, 
give them the proper viewpoint by placing in their hands 


The Mysteries of Life Series 


Four widely commended volumes by ISEABELLE THOMPSON SMART, M.D. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. Price 75c. per volume. All Four for $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


Francis E. Clark, Pres. United Society for Christian 
Endeavor; Cearies W. Eliot, ex-President of Harvard; 
and many other eminen. authorities. 

Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little 
Boy; What a Father Should Tell His Son; Jhat a 
Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl; What a Mother 
Should Tell Her Daughter. 

Place them in the hands of your children and they 
will reap a lasting benefit 


NEW YORK and LONDON 











CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE : 
September 4.—German forces retreat on a 
front of twenty miles north of the 
Vesle, followed by French and American 
troops, who report a maximum pene- 
tration of three miles. 
North of Péronne British troops make 
progress on a front of fifteen miles, fore- 
ing the passage of the Canal du Nord, 
| and reach the outskirts of Havrincourt 








Wood. 

Berlin reports the Allies advancing be- 
tween the Scarpe and the Somme to the 
new German lines. 


September 5.—French armies win thirty 
towns in an advance along the Ailette 
front. With the cooperation of the 
Americans ground is gained to the east 
of Couey-le-Chiateau. 

British forces continue to drive forward 
from their breach in the Drocourt line. 

German attacks are repulsed on the Lys 
front and the- British line advanced 
southeast of Nieppe and northeastr of 
Wulverghem. East of Givenchy por- 
tions of the old German positions, held 
prior to the advance of March 21, are 
occupied. 

The German report states that strong 
enemy attacks were repulsed in the 
region of the Ailette River. . Elsewhere 
German troops withdrew to prepared 
lines. 

September 6.—On a ninety-mile- front 
French forces push forward six miles, 
and. British seven, with further gains 
reported by Americans. on the Aisne. 
Ham and Chauny, on the road to the 
southern part of the Hindenburg line at 
La Fére, are among the strong points 
captured by the French.  Haig’s cap 
tures include Monchy-Lagache, Vraig- 
nes, Pincourt, Longavesnes, and Liera- 
mont. 

On the Flanders front British forces ad- 
vanee east of Neuve Chapelle and 
nusiaieas of Armentiéres. 

The heights dominating the Aisne River 
are reported captured and held by 
French and American forces. 


September’ 7.—The Allied advance con- 
tinues toward La Fére and St. Quentin. 
South of Havrineourt British troops 
hold the line of Beauvois-Roisel and 
Havrineourt Wood. Large stocks of 
coal and road metal are among the 
booty. 

The French occupy Pithon, 
Eaueourt, Dury, Ollezy, Gugny, 
nier, Aulers, Bassoles-Aulers, 
Condé, and Condé-sur-Aisne. 

Berlin reports capturing 100 prisoners 
in a local thrust in Flanders. Local 
engagements are reported between the 
Ailette and the Aisne. 


September 8.—British troops on the south 
of their battle-line enter the defense 
system which they held before the be- 
ginning of the German offensive last 
March. Villeveque and Ste. Emilie, 
six miles west of St. Quentin and Le 
Catelet, respectively, are captured and 
passed. 


North of 


Sommette- 
poe 

Terg- 

Fort 


| 


the Somme French forces eap- 
ture the village of Hamel, and three 
others to the west of it. The village of 
Avesne captured yesterday was retaken 
by the Germans, but again changed 
hands and remains French. 

Pressing northward in the vicinity of 
Viel-Arey, Villers-en-Prayeres, and Re- 
villon, Americans establish themselves 
along the canal which runs parallel with 
the southern bank of the Aisne. 


September 9.—Employing fresh divisions 
and new guns, Germans hold the Allies 
to small gains on the whole front. 


New-Zealanders carry German positions 
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Russel Motor Axle Company 


. f Detroit 
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Hasten These Things to Our Sons 


Here—at home—Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Dayton— 
in the Heart of the Nation—we load the Motor Trucks. We load 
them from our Storehouses, our Factories, our Granaries. We load 
them with weapons Militant Democracy,—with the sinews of a 
Righteous War,—with the needs of our Invincible Sons. Cargoes 
worth a Billion Dollars and a Billion Heart Beats they—the Motor 
Trucks—carry overland, eastward to the Coast, and then, scorning the 
contemptible submarine, Over-Seas. ° 


It was our Great Need that has made the Motor Trucks the Great Weapon 
of the War. That in the Russel Internal Gear Drive Axle we have contributed 
our best, our best thought, our nine years of engineering and manufacturing 
experience, to make the Motor Truck as certain, as swift, as economical, as 
eficient—the Great Weapon of the War—as it is, we are gratified and eager 
to do yet more—to Win. 


Internal Gear Drive Axles 
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Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook” is the last word on 
the care of tires. It is published by :the oldest, most 
experienced tire makers in the world—the house that in- 
vented not only the pneumatic automobile tire itself, but 
also the demountable rim, the valve spreader, dual tire 
equipment and many other tire improvements. 


Miniature reproduction of a page from 
Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook”. 


ctual size 624" x 934", 56 page 


and cover. Written in an easy, interesl 
ing - Printed in colors on heavy, 
coated stock, with profuse illustrations. 


The “Tire Users’ Handbook” is based on tests made 
under all climatic conditions and on experience gathered 
in every corner of the globe by Michelin’s unparalleled 
organization, which includes factories in the United 
States, France, England and Italy, with branches in every 
country in the world where cars are used. 


The knowledge which has made possible Michelin’s remarkable record also makes possible this remarkable book. 
Mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J.: Without obligation on my part, send me copy of Michelin’s “Tire Users’ Handbook”. 


Name 


Address 





MICHELIN 
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und near Havrincourt 
Wood and hold against heavy counter- 
attacks. 

French forces cross the Crozat Canal in 


on the high 


front of Liez. Two strong German 
counter-attacks are repulsed in the 
region of Laffaux. 

Berlin reports the failure of British and 
French attacks. 


September 10.—The French report further 


progress between the Somme and the 
Oise, despite strong enemy resistance. 
By the capture of Roupy they are now 
four and a half miles from St. Quentin 
on the southwest, and they have passed 
beyond Hinacourt seven miles south 
of the city. The maximum advance at 
Roupy is three and a half miles. 

The British report mentions local fight- 
ing interfered with by rain. Slight 
progress northeast of Neuve Chapelle 
and south of Havrincourt is recorded. 

Belgian troops, attacking on both sides 
of the Steenstraete-Dixmude Road, on 
a front of about 2,000 meters, 
trate the first German line to a depth 
of one kilometer and maintain their 
hold. To the southwest of St. Julian 
Belgian detachments penetrate by a 
surprize attack into the first positions 
of the enemy on a front of 3,500 meters 
to an average depth of 500 meters and 
consolidate their gains. 

Berlin reports the repulse .of local at- 
tacks near Epehy and between the 
Aisne and Vesle rivers. 


EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


September 4.—The British Government 


forwards to Foreign Minister Tchi- 
techerin a note demanding immediate 
reparation and punishment of all con- 
cerned in the murder of Captain Cromie 
in the British Embassy in Petrograd. 

The condition of Nikolai Lenine, the 
Bolshevik Premier, against whose life 
an attempt was made on August 30, 
has become highly critical, states a dis- 
patch from Moscow to the Central 
News Agency. Surgeons have re- 
moved a bullet from Lenine’s body. 

The assassin of Moses Uritsky, the 
People’s Commissary for Home Af- 
fairs, who was shot at Petrograd on 
August 31, is reported under arrest by 
the Red Guards. 

Major-General William S. Graves, states 
a Washington report, has arrived at 
Vladivostok with 1,188 more men to 
assume command of the American 
forces in Siberia. 


September 5.—Chita, the capital and 


largest city of the Siberian province of 
Transbaikalia, according to an official 
announcement from Washington, has 
been captured by the Czecho-Slovak 
troops. 

Reporting the military operation of the 
Entente Allied forces in Siberia, an 
official statement issued by the Japanese 
War Office in Tokyo, says: ‘‘The 
right column of our troops, pur- 
suing the enemy beyond the Uyerara 
River, halted, on August 26, ten miles 
east of Simikoff. Our left occupied 
the eminence north of Simikoff, and 
our center, reaching Simikoff, stopt 
there. Our cavalry and a detachment 
of General Kalminoff’s forces are ad- 
vaneing north through the Ussuri 
River valley.” 


September 6.—A British official communi- 


cation states that after further severe 
hand-to-hand fighting with enemy 
forces led by Germans, the Allied 
troops’ have occupied Odozerskaia, 
south of Archangel. Prisoners to the 
number of 150 were captured. 


A Moscow dispatch to the Rheinisch- 


Westfdlische Zeitung at Essen reports 
that insurgent peasants have captured 
Nizhni. Novgorod, capital of the gov- 
‘ernment of the same name on the right 
bank of the Volga River, 260 miles 
northeast of Moscow. 


September 9.-- Washington 





An official announcement made at Petro- 





The condition of Nikolai Lenine, the 
Bolshevik Premier, against whose life 
an attempt was made August 30, has 
changed for the worse, according to a 
Russian wireless dispatch from Moscow. 


September 7.—A delayed dispatch from 


Vladivostok announces that Japanese 
cavalry have occupied Inniman at the 
junction of the Inniman and Ussuri 
Rivers. 

On the Manchurian front General Seme- 
noff’s Cossacks have reached the 
fortification of Borzia on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, 180 miles southeast of 
Chita, the capital of Transbaikalia. 
Japanese cavalry on the right wing 
took Chingyang with one hundred 
prisoners and a baggage train. The 
Bolsheviki are reported in retreat 
toward the Onon River, eighty miles 
northeast of Borzia. 

Tokyo reports that Japanese cavalry on 
August 28 occupied Krasnoyarsk, 
on the Ussuri River front in Siberia, 
sixty miles northeast of Lake Khanka. 

A Shanghai dispatch reports the Japanese 
occupation of the town of Khabarovsk, 
Siberia, the seat of the General Govern- 
ment of Amur and capital of the 
province. 

The Cologne Gazette puts the number of 
Entente troops in north Russia— 
British, American, French, and Ser- 
vians—at 20,000, assisted by from 
6,000 to 7,000 Russian and Finnish 
volunteers. The same paper says that 
the number of British troops landed at 
Baku was 2,800. 

Pro-Entente forces are now in control of 
the Siberian and Manchurian railways 
all the way from Vladivostok on the 
Pacific coast, to Samara, on the Volga 
River, in European Russia. 

Paris reports a treaty of alliance between 
Germany and Finland, under which the 
entire man-power of Finland is put at 
Germany’s disposal. Finnish troops 
to the number of 35,000 are affected. 

Moscow dispatches received in” Amster- 
dam state that Social Revolutionists 
and ecclesiastics are being arrested and 
executed in large numbers throughout 
Russia. 


September 8.—The Berlin Tageszeitung’s 


Moscow correspondent says that neu- 
tral diplomats have jointly protested 
to Mr. Tehitcherin, the Bolshevik 
Foreign Minister, against the whole- 
sale executions of civilians and officers. 
They informed Tchitcherin that their 
Governments would expel all Russian 
Bolsheviki if the Soviet Government 
did not abandon its attitude of terror- 
ism toward its political opponents. 

The official report of the Japanese War 
Office, dated September 2, states that 
Bolshevik forces are in retreat south- 
west of Abagid, which is five miles 
southeast of Manchuria City. 

The Japanese military staff, say advices 
from Vladivostok, is informed that the 
Czecho-Slovaks hold the railway from 
Olovyanna to Penza, a distance of 
nearly 2,000 miles. 

American refugees from Moscow, reach- 
ing Stockholm, report food conditions 
in the Russian cities so bad as to-_result 
in many cases of starvation. 


receives re- 
= of the capture of Samara on the 
Iga River from the Czecho-Slovak 
forces by the Bolsheviki. Orenburg, 
Simbirsk, and Kazan, other important 
towns recently occupied by Czecho- 
Slovak and other anti-Bolshevik forces, 
are in serious danger of tfecapture. 
The Bolsheviki are gaining strength on 
the Samara front, it is said, through the 
addition of artillery manned under the 
direction of Germans. The Bolshe- 
vik troops on this front are composed 
chiefly of Lettish soldiers and former 
Austro-German prisoners of war. 
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“Lastingness” of 
VENUS Pencils re- 
sults from years of ex- 
perimenting. The pure, 
satin-smooth graphite, tem- 
pered to perfection, is abso- 
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—all perfect 


FREE! 
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TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by Ayitmer Mavupg. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 
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WHILE ENGAGED IN THIS 
LABOR W. L. DOUGLAS 
MASHED HIS FINGER 

WITH THE HAMMER, THE 




















determined and the 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
guarantee that the shoes are always 


price is W. L. Douglas 
worth the price paid for them. 


tamping the price on every pair of 
S ae ne a ee estion against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W.L. Bou las to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


CAUTION—Before you tay be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
i is stamped on the bott 





ou’'ll never need to ask “‘ What is the price ?’’ when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
i retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 


MARKS OF WHICH REMAIN 
> TO THIS DAY. 
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T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 
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the Sunlight of Health 


A wonderfully optimistic book by Charles Brodie Patter- 
son, for all i i i 
filled with cheerful common sense and contagious optim- 
ism and proves conclusively that health and happiness 
come only,through rightly directed thought and effort, and 
that help and healing are ours for the asking if we seek 
them aright. 
place for all who read it. 

r2mo, cloth, 450 pp., $1.20; by mail, $1.30 
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A Little Training Course Complete for 75c 
By Sueawiy Copy. 


An intensely interesting and valuable course 
full of useful hints for all who would put 
MORE power and punch into stories, adver- 
tisements, letters, booklets, speeches, sales 
talks, ete. Takes up journalism, short story 


STORY 
WRITING writing, creative composition, material for 
story, central idea, plot construction, soul of 


AND the story, character study, setting, how to 
observe men, the motive and many other 
phases of story writing and practical com- 
position. Cloth-bound, 126 pp.,75¢ postpaid. 
Cody Dept., Furk & Wagnalls Company. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 
The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 






















In Cloth 
40c rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
oaredl in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
Postage 8e | gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 75c per volume. In sub- 
extra stantial cloth 40c per volume. 
Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: Postage 8c extra. 
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September 4. 





grad and received by the -Amsterdam 
Telegraph says that-up to the present 
512 counter-revolutionaries, including 
ten members of the Right Social 
Revolutionary party, have been shot 
as a reprisal for the murder of Moses 
Uritzky, chairman of the Petrograd 
Commission for the Suppression of a 
Counter-Revolution. 


In Smolensk, thirty-four landowners and 
a former Moscow archimandrite have 
been shot in reprisal for the attempt on 
the life of Premier Lenine. Stockholm 
reports that foreigners and Russians 
alike are at the mercy of officials, who 
kill without trial. 

Leo.. Kameneff, vice-president of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, has 
been appointed to act in Premier 
Lenine’s place. The Premier’s wounds 
are said to be so serious that it will be 
many weeks before he can return to his 
desk, if he recovers. 


September 10.—Washington reports a dis- 


patch from American Ambassador Fran- 
eis at Archangel, stating that what is 
regarded as closely approximating an 
offensive and defensive alliance between 
Germany and the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment is involved in the treaty just 
negotiated between them. 

Recent Bolshevik papers reaching Stock- 
holm contain appéals and resolutions 
demanding a ‘‘mass terror’’ against the 
bourgeoisie in consequence of attempts 
on Lenine and Uritzky, which were 
committed by the Socialists. 

According to a Stockholm report, Leon 
Trotzky, the Bolshevik Secretary of 
War, has wired General Alexeieff, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the anti-Bolshevik 
forees, that an officer will be shot for 
every Bolshevik killed by the Czechs 
or the White Guard. 

The Bolshevik propaganda service ' in 
Paris announces that twenty famous 
antirevolutionists have been executed 
at Moscow. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


September 3.—American airmen success- 


fully make two bombing-raids over 
Longuyon. About thirty airplanes were 
used. 





Reporting operations of the 
British Independent Air-Force, the Air- 
Ministry mentions three attacks in 
twenty-four hours on German airdromes 
at Morhange, in Lorraine. The hostile 
airdrome at Boulay and the blast-fur- 
naces at Este also were attacked. Be- 
tween August 26 and September 1 the 
Royal Air-Force dropt thirteen tons of 
bombs on Ostend and Zeebrugge, on the 
Belgian coast. 


The German official report states that 


twenty-two airplanes and seven balloons 
were shot down in the day’s fighting. 


September 5.—London reports a total of 


465 airplanes destroyed and 200 dis- 
abled since the start of the offensive on 
August 8. Sixty-one hostile balloons 
were destroyed and 911 tons of bombs 
were dropt on targets. Two hundred 
and sixteen British machines were lost 
in the same period. 


According to the French official report, 


fifteen enemy machines were brought 
down or put out of action, and four 
captive balloons burned, in the day’s 
fighting. 


Berlin reports thirty-two Allied airplanes 


shot down in the past twenty-four hours. 


September 7.—London officially reports the 


Mannheim chemical works! attacked 
on the morning of September 7, two 
tons of bombs being dropt. The 
British squadrons fought largely su- 
perior numbers of enemy airplanes, both 
before and after reaching their objec- 
tive. One enemy airplane was destroyed 
and two more were driven down out of 
control. Four British machines are 
missing. 
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A dispatch from American Army head- 
quarters in France states that German 
aviators scored two direct hits on the 
night of September 2, on the large 
red cross between the wings of the 
French and American hospital south- 
west of Soissons. There were no 
casualties, as the patients had been 
removed to near-by caves when the 
bombing began. Eighteen bombs were 
dropt. 


September 8.—The British report eight 
hostile machines and one balloon de- 
stroyed and thirteen tons of bombs 
dropt during the day’s fighting. 
Three British machines are missing. 


September 9.—The British official state- 
ment on the activities of the flying 
force states that, hampered by rain, 
the British fliers brought down five 
enemy machines, drove two down out 
of control, and dropt five tons of 
bombs during the day’s fighting. No 
British machines were lost. 

The German report states that five air- 
planes were brought down out of a 
British squadron which advanced to 
attack. 

During August, says a German official 
statement, 565 enemy airplanes were 
brought down on the German fronts, 
62 of them by anti-aircraft guns. 
Captive balloons to the number of 52 
also were brought down. German 
losses at the same time are given as 
153 airplanes and 86 captive balloons. 


CENTRAL POWERS 


September 4.—Writing in the Diisseldorf 
Nachrichten, General von Ardenne, the 
military critic, says that the German 
Army is now unquestionably under- 
going ‘“‘the severest trial to which it 
was ever exposed.” 


September 5.—Amsterdam reports, on the 
authority of the Cologne Volkszeitung, 
that a decree signed by General von 
Linsingen places the city of Berlin and 
the province of Brandenburg under 
‘“‘the law relating to the state of siege, 
which provides for a fine or. imprison- 
ment for persons inventing or circulat- 
ing untrue rumors calculated to dis- 
quiet the populace.” 


September 6.—Field-Marshal von Hin- 
denburg issues a manifesto to the Ger- 
man people warning them to be on their 
guard against ‘‘an offensive by printed 
matter containing most insane rumors.” 
Numerous prisoners taken by the 
British mention the distribution of 
pacifist and revolutionary pamphlets 
among the German troops. 

The German Great General Staff, which 
had been installed at Spa, Belgium, 
for more than a year, occupying six of 
the principal buildings of the city, has 
been removed, says a dispatch from 
Geneva. Amsterdam dispatches state 
that the present location is Verviers, 
fourteen miles east of Liége. On 
September 4 the Associated Press 
correspondent with the American Army 
in France telegraphed that partial 
confirmation had been obtained for a 
report that the headquarters had been 
removed to Bonn, Germany. 


September 8.—The Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse quotes Talaat Pasha, the Turk- 
ish Grand Vizier, as predicting the end 
of the war before winter. 


September 10.—An exchange of views be- 
tween the Central Powers and the 
Entente is tentatively suggested by 
Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, in an address to 
visiting German newspaper men, ac- 
cording to a Vienna dispatch received 
in Amsterdam. 

_Zurich reports that the recent departure 

of Austrian troops from Vienna caused 

riotous scenes in the Austrian ¢éapital. 


’ to spray her throat in the morning. 
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““More Women Should Do This” 
“ Sick or well, I'd advise every.woman 












I find it keeps the tissues strong 
and guards against colds and 
tonsilitis. All you need isa 
mild antiseptic and a No. «4 
46 Davol Atomizer.” 







There isa 
Davol 
rubber 

product 
for every 
household need. The 


50 Years’ Reputation 
of Davol Rubber Goods 


5B) is your guarantee of quality and service. Whenever 
Ine i you want a hot water bottle, fountain syringe, invalid 
Li 


















air cushion —in fact, anything in household rubber ; a 
goods — insist on the Davol trade mark — your J) 
assurance of good materials and expert workmanship. j 
Shown below are our No. 682 Water Bottle; No. 59 ay — 
Ear and Ulcer Syringe; No. 210 Improved English fe 
Breast Pump; No. 502 Ice Cap, and No. 672 Fountain 


Syringe. 
DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory 


Davol Providence, R.I. va 
Established 1874 “* Heat and Cold” 
RubberGoods| NewYork Boston | Sent Free 
For those who} Chicago SanFrancisco | Tells how to 


uxe relieve many ail- 
ments and dis- 
comforts by use 
of hot and cold 
water. 
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are two forces which should be balanced evenly in man. 
When one or the other tips the beam we have a one- 
sided nature and warped development. Under this title 


A Great Book by Dr. Paul Dubois 
the famous Foemsh qpacielet on mental and nervous 
states, ably translated into English, takes up and con- 
siders the whole question of the need for restraining im- 
pulse by common sense. The advice given is practical, 
simple, and efficacious. Every young man and woman 
should read it carefully and apply it in the daily affairs 
of life. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents net; by mail, 58 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS OOMPANY, 854 Fourth Avenue, New York 





























“The Ambitious Woman in Business” 


Here is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma- 
chine, you need the advice and information in this book, Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman's view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will help you to do better work and earn more money. 


Some of the Things This Book Tells You 


How to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your earning capacity; 
How to secure a raise; How and why to learn more about your work; What employ- 
ers pay for different kinds of work; Sheuld business women marry? What habits 
are profitable? What is the opportunity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
success; How women can succeed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; How 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 
How to manage finances, 


These and many other gubjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a — oat . Contains also much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women—inf. ion and plans for developing a more loyal and efficient staff. 


Cloth bound, 403 pp. Illustrated with photographs and charts. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 33 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ARE YOU PAYING EXPENSIVE TAXI FARES 
WITH YOUR CAR IDLE IN THE GARAGE? 
This is an eanaape luxury! By digits this unnecessary expense you will in a short time pay for a 


WASCO Garage Hepting System and can drive your own car all winter. 
fi to install the W4SCO is as it can be set up ina 





The of a ecessary 
short time by any .o-. rath pipes and connections are Fed of pms and cut to fit at the factory. 





Coal-Burning, ; Hot-Water 
Self-Regulating, GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM, Heating System 
Safe, . for Garages and 
2 ‘Idi 
Economical READY-T0-SET-UP Small Buildings 
5 Lbusning, = ing, . -w ideal f h fl 
buildings auch an ofices lores ct Te ware guich lees coal than ordinary stoves or heating aster 
its automatic lator conirols the fire. W4*S°O is in Government Military Hospitals. 


With W4S°O in your garage and driving in winter, you will get dividends from your car twelve months 
of the year; save depreciation; save frozen radiators and insure a quick, sure_start any time, even in the 


weather. 
“Costs Practically Nothing to Operate”’ Write for Big FREE Catalog 

“This winter has been a severe test of the W4ASCO Garage which explains in detail the con- 
Heater. Where my home is located the thomneusster has been struction and simple operation of 
down to twenty degrees below zero. The heater has always kept this Special Heating em for 
my garage at a very satisfactory temperature. e expense of Garages. Gives experience of 
has practically been nothing, as we used about a many users in all sections of the 
Setdadete country. Shows pictures of the 

EDWARD B. MUNS, Ridgewood, N. J. one- to ten-car systems. 

W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC., 252 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. : 

Originators of Special Hesting System fr Garages a > 


DEALERS: Write for ‘ mang territory’’ proposition and selling helps. Quick delivery 
from warehouses in Boston, Jersey City, ston te wor and Kansas City. 
cities. 


Se Stocks carried by distributors in 





A 2-car W4SCO System with 2 radiators. 
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” This heater and | radiator make the |-car WASCO System. 
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COMMON SENSE: How to Exercise It 


In this very useful and helpful volume Yoritomo Tashi, 
the celebrated Japanese Shogun, details how this most 
ericson of Nature's gifts may be fostered and then 
profitab! 7, employed in the furtherance of one’s ambi- 


tions and the development of one’s abilities. It will be 
of material advantage to all young people starting out 
in life to read this authoritative book. 


18mo, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


PRACTICALITY: How to Acquire It 


A clean-cut, straightforward exposition of the methods 
by which this science of adapting means to ends can 
applied successfully to all the aftairs of life. Gives you 
explicit directions as to how to approach all your prob- 
lems in a spirit that will make a successful issue almost 
certain. Will save you much time, labor and hard 
experience. 






18mo, Cloth. $1.00 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 























into daily contact with the French people. 


French-English and English-French 


ounces and yet it contains the 


mil 64 cents. Double Thumb-notch ia “The best French and English 

35 cents extra. =, ol ordinary size in existence.” 
For nocket or kit, one of these books is abeolutely mecenney te to the American who goes to France. Get one of them NOW 
and start building up your French vocabulary against the time when you'll be talking with the’ “poilus.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, = 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Every man inthe \rmy, Navy, or any other branch of the war service, should have a French 
vocabulary. He will need it constantly when he is actually en aged in the war and comes 


it will add immensely to his personal . omfort, convenience and pleasure while he is in France. 
These two books supply at ‘nall cost just what is needed. 


Pocket-Sized Dictionary 


This handy little volume ——— only a few | Edited by James Boielle, B.A. A larger and 
zanch transla- | more comprehensive volume, with 1230 pages 

tions of over 14,000 English words and the En- 
glish meanings of the same number of French | French-English and English-French vocabu- 
words. Contains also tables of weights and }laries and gives careful and simple explana- 
measures,menu terms,money valuesin French, | tions of all pronunciations. The book explains 
h and American currency. Thisis just | many necessa*y points of French grammar, 

the book to help you in conversation with your | and includes tables of weights and measures, 

comrades. Handy pocket size for odd- | money values, lists of proper names, etc., etc. 

moment study or quick reference. 576 pp. 
Bound in Full Red Flexible Leather, $1. 00 | cloth, $1.50 net; St. 77 by mail. Thumb-notch 
postpaid ; in substantial cloth, 60 cents net; by —, So se nts extra. Critical Review, Paris, 












It will help him So. understand his allies ‘better and 






Cassell’s New FRENCH DICTIONARY 






and over 150,v00 vocabulary terms. Contains 








Size 544 x 8x2 inches. Durably bound in 



























THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 
September 4.—The British Government 
gives out the names of the commanding 
officers of 150 German submarines 
which have been disposed of, in order 
to substantiate the statement of Pre- 
mete Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons that ‘“‘at least 150 of these 
ocean. pests have been destroyed.” A 
majority of the 150 officers mentioned 
are dead 


September 5.—Washington reports that 
the Mount Vernon, formerly the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, torpedoed about one 
Ce died miles off the French coast, has 
returned to port under her own steam. 
She had just completed a voyage to 
France with troops and was returning. 

London reports that the German short- 
distance submarine fleet, making its 
bases in Belgium, has been -virtually 
wiped out. 


September 6:—According to an announce- 
ment of the Norwegian Legation in 
London, submarines were ‘responsible 
for the loss of thirteen Norwegian ves- 
sels aggregating 22,906 tons in the 
month of August. 


September 8.—Washington reports that the 
torpedoing. of the American transport 
Mount. Vernon off the coast of France 
on September 5 was accompanied by 
the killing of thirty-five men of the 
crew, due to the explosion of the 
torpedo. 


September 9.—The semiofficial German 
Admiralty dispatch, commenting on the 
list which the British have published 
of 150 U-boat commanders whose ves- 
sels have been disposed of, says there 
are some inaccuracies regarding. the 
rank of the officers which do not allow 
conclusions to be drawn as to the num- 
ber of U-boats lost. ‘‘Serious refiec- 
tions would only be justified,’ says the 
report, ‘‘if the construction of U-boats 
did not surpass the number destroyed.” 


September 10.—The American steamship 
Dora, of 7,037 gross tonnage, formerly 
under the Austrian flag, according to a 
report from London, was torpedoed and 
sunk on September 4, approximately 
400 miles off the French coast, as a 
result of a submarine attack on a cargo 
convoy. The crew was saved. 


FOREIGN 


September 6.—Peking reports that Hsu 
Shih Chang, former Vice-President of 
the Privy Council, has been elected 
President of the Chinese Republie by 
a large majority. Chang was one of 
the leading statesmen who conducted 
the negotiations preliminary to the 
settlement of the relations between 
Japan, Russia, and China at the end of 
the Russo-Japanese War. 


September 8.—Tokyo reports that the 
Japanese paper-industry has undergone 
great development since the beginning 
of the war. The country is no longer 
dependent on others even for its supply 
of newsprint. 


September 10.—London reports that the 
representatives of all the labor and 
Socialist organizations of the Allied 
countries have been requested to meet 
in London next week, in a conference 
called by Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
discuss the views of the Federation on 
the war, and to ascertain the measure of 
their agreement with the British Labor 
party’s memorandum on war-aims. 


DOMESTIC 


September 4.—Four persons, one a woman 
and one a sailor, are killed and dozens 
more » injured by the explosion of a 
bomb in the Adams Street entrance of 
the Chicago Post-office building. The 
courtroom where Judge Landis held — 
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OU can add a thousand hands to your 

working force without increasing the 
number of employees. You can do it 
without adding to your present equipment 
of productive machinery. You won’t have 
to increase your floor space. Install 
Lamson Conveyors. Use these automatic 
hands and feet. Lamson Conveyors will 
do all your toting and carrying—mechan- 
ically. They will do it faster, and with 
unerring exactness. The peculiarities of 
your business do not matter. Lamson 
Conveyors fit any manufacturing or com- 
mercial need. 


Shops and mills, warehouses and facto- 
ries, hotels, banks and publishing houses 
are successfully using Lamson Conveyors. 
The biggest and best department stores, 
mail order concerns, and railroads, are 
getting a bigger, better day’s work; saving 
time, money, and human energy with the 
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Delco products are de- 
livered to the shipping 
room by Lamson 
Conveyors 


a thousand hands 


Lamson Idea. It keeps men and women, 
boys and girls at productive work. It 
needs no supervision. It never gets tired, 
never loafs. 

Lamson Gravity Conveyors tote heavy 
castings, light and fragile glassware, boxes, 
baskets, or anything that a man can carry. 
They deliver what you want delivered — 
to the right place and at the right time. 
They work with order and energy right 
through the plant, from receiving-room 
to shipping-room and into truck or car. 

Lamson Belt or Chain Conveyors keep 
operatives supplied with materials, keep 
them at their posts and make time yield 
a full profit. The Lamson Idea is orderly 
motion, scientifically applied to all forms 
of industry and in old or new buildings. 
A Lamson man will be glad to inspect 
your plant and tell you the best form of it 
for your business. The obligation is ours. 


If you prefer, send first for our Tube Book and Conveyor Book 
THE LAMSON COMPANY 


BOSTON MASS 


Branches Everywhere 


Lams On Conve Ors 
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Texas 


with its millions 


—offers you a market such as you yourself would choose for the most 
profitable sale of your product. The money is here, the people and large 
volume of business are here, the demand for every commodity of modern 
times is here, and the most economical mediums of large circulation are 
here, while “close competition” is conspicuous by its absence. 





Texas is a growing and substantial market as indicated by the fact that 
the figures of the National Bank Reports covering the individual deposits 
of today are nearly triple those of a decade ago. In round numbers 
the individual deposits of 1908 were $73,000,000. Those of today, 
$215,000,000. This says nothing of the individual deposits of the State 
and Private Banks which doubtless exceed this amount jointly. 


The Manufacturer 
with his sales problems 


—cannot do otherwise than appreciate the sales opportunity open to him 
in Texas. The Lone Star State is not burdened with an excess of mer- 
chandising and advertising campaigns in the manner peculiar to the 
North and East. You can get a goodly share of Texas business without 


the usual jostling for place. 


And These Texas Dailies 


with their big circulation 
and comparatively low rate 


for advertising space will reach through their combined circulation, 
something more than 2,000,000 readers. These figures are computed 
upon the established basis of five members per family. 


A 5000 line advertising campaign in the Texas Dailies 
listed below will cover Texas as you can cover it in no 
other way and will cost you less than $1,00 a line. 


Austin American Dallas Evening Journal Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Austin Statesman Dallas News Galveston News 
Beaumont Enterprise Dallas Times-Herald Galveston Tribune 
Beaumont Journal El Paso Morning Times Houston Chronicle 
Dallas Dispatch Fort Worth Record Houston Post 

Waco News Waco Times-Herald 





Prepared by Southwestern Advertising Company, Dallas, Texas 














--the I. W. W. conspiracy trial was 6n 
- the sixth floor of this building. 

Gen. Peyton C: March, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, announces that up to August 
31 the number of American troops em- 
barked for all —, ineluding Siberia, 
Italy, England, and Franee, was “past 
the 1,600,000 mark.” 

All the vessels of the American Trans- 
atlantic Company and of the Foreign 
Transport and Mercantile Corporation, 
to the value of $7,500,000, are taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian, 
on the ground that they are German- 
owned. 

September 5. —Senators attack the “slacker 
raids”’ in New York and elsewhere, and 
demand an investigation. 

Director-General McAdoo announces the 
form of contract which the Government 
is willing to make with the railroads 
covering the Federal control and the 
compensation _ they are to receive. 
There are provisions in the contract for 
operation during Federal control, for 
the maintenance of railway property on 
substantially the same basis as through 
the test- dey: which ended June 30, 
1917, and for the return of the proper- 
ties at the end of Federal control in sub- 
stantially as good repair and as complete 
in equipment as on January 1, 1918. 

The first trial-flight of the New York- 
Chicago air-mail service starts from 
Belmont Park and ends at 9:20 p.m. near 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the aviator 
stops for the night, after having been 

* blown out of his course and damaging 
his machine in landing. 

Government expenses, according to a 
. Washington dispatch, were at the rate 
of more than $40,046 a minute during 
August, reaching the total of $1,805,- 

_ 513,000, and exceeding by more than 
$200,000,000, the highest previous 
monthly record of expense since the 
war began. « 

According to Superintendent De Woody 
of the Department of Justice, 1, 500 
intentional slackers were captured in 
the Federal districts of southern and 
eastern New York and the northern 
district of New Jersey, or 5 per cent. 
of the number taken into custody. 


September 6.—The Food Administration 
decrees that all breweries must close on 
December 1. 

Five members of the crew of the United 
Fruit Company’s steamship Almirante 
are reported missing following the sink- 
ing of the Almirante by an unnamed 
ship by ramming during a fog off the 
Jersey coast. 

September 7.—Washington reports severe 
earthquake disturbances at an  esti- 
mated distance of 6,000 miles. 

Congress faces a loss of $400,000,000 
revenue through the order stopping the 
manufacture of beer. 

September 8.—A formal announcement 
of the arrival of Secretary Baker in 
France is made from Washington. 
John D. Ryan, in charge of Army Air- 
eraft . Activities, Surgeon - General 
Gorgas, and Brigadier-General Frank 
P. Hines, Chief of the Army Em- 
barkation Service, were among those 
in the Secretary’s party. 

September 9.—The Republicans make a 
clean sweep in the biennial election in 
Maine, carrying the State for Governor, 
United States Senator, State auditor, 
and all four Congressional districts, 
including every county with three ex- 
ceptions. 

Bptcmber 10.—Washington announces 

that youths 19 to 20 years old and men 

- between 32 and 36 years, inclusive, will 
be the first subject to call for military 

service under the new service legislation. 

‘Secretary McAdoo asks for a law to make 
the income from $30,000 of the Fourth, 

with $45,000 of previous Liberty loans, 
tax exempt. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 37) ¥ 


as to the various factions and parties with- 
in his borders. The isolation which to 
a large extent marked our path in history 
up to the outbreak of the war has been de- 
stroyed forever. To maintain hereafter our 
position in the world and to make certain of 
the security of ourselves and of democracy, 
it will be necessary for us to keep intimately 
in touch with the activities of the rest of 
the world. 

This task will belong to the schools and 
to the agencies that minister to them. 
The schools must see to it that the history 
which is being made to-day on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia and on the seven 
seas is properly understood, and that 
it is properly related to the history of yes- 
terday. Tue Lirerary Dicest will en- 
deavor to assist the schools in performing 
this great task. 

In order to make certain that every in- 
structor has the opportunity of linking up 
his work with the great business of winning 
the war, THe Dicest will publish period- 
ically suggestions of all kinds designed for 
use in particular subjects—English, hy- 
giene, history, geography, ete. By means 
of these, teachers will be able to bring the 
curriculum into proper relation with the 
surging events of the day without destroy- 
ing the integral character of their work. 

Educators are keenly alive to the un- 
desirability of materially altering or drop- 
ping entirely tried and important elements 
of the course, in order to make room for 
work that may prove of only temporary 
character. The great problem is to test 
the present courses of study by the new 
view-points and standards that the war has 


developed, to retain those which are good | 


and yet to make everything in the schools 
intensely patriotic—and this can un- 
doubtedly be done. Indeed, such changes 
wisely 
injuring them, 


in the curriculum. 

An important line that these articles 
will take, furthermore, will be a careful 
and systematic account of development 
abroad in the educational field. England, 
with the new Fisher Bill, has entered on a 
gigantic reorganization of education, and 
unquestionably some of the new features 
of education in the British Isles will be 
imitated in our country. What France is 
doing is no less significant. And the im- 
portant changes that she is making in her 
educational system will be called to the 
attention of teachers for immediate applica- 
tion to their own problems. This will be 
the case particularly, of course, so far as 
concerns the efforts our Allies are making 
to educate their young people in patriotism. 

Suggestions from teachers, educational 
supervisors, members of boards of educa- 
tion, and from others interested in educa- 
tion are solicited, in order that these pro- 
posed articles may most accurately meet 
the general need, that they may best 
combine information with practicality 
and interest with usefulness. 





A Proverb Discredited.—‘‘ Poverty is no 
disgrace,’’ remarked the man who had just 
borrowed a cigaret and a match. 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ replied the 
ungenial person. ‘“‘ If a man isn’t getting 
any money these days, it’s a pretty sure 
sign he doesn’t want to work.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 











HE Florsheim Officer’s 

shoe is made according 

to Government speci- 
fications, with the added 
touch of style and work- 
manship that is expressed 
in every Florsheim model. 
Individuality combined 
with sturdiness. 


Nine Dollars and up i 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Conpims 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 




















made improve courses instead of 

and the new emphasis on | 
democracy and Americanism. is invariably | 
stimulating and bracing to every subject | 


Don’t Breathe Dust 
Pier Nasal F ilter aids mm 7 U —— 
\ for HAY FEV 
\ $1 po tpaid. 
NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





/, Don’t Let the 
Rats and Mice 
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interesting folder 
about Rats. 


destroy as much as would 
an entire regiment of Ger 
mans. 


RAT 
BIS-KIT 


is the thing to use in factory. 
store and home. Get a’ 
anduse Rat Bis-Kit;it is a. ~ 4 
clean and sure. On the market 
auecearf lly 17 years. 25¢ and 
all Drug and Gen. Stores. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Service to Investors 


NUSUAL opportunities for investments offering exceptionally 
attractive returns, without sacrifice of security, are available 


under present conditions. 


Our Bond Department issues monthly 


a booklet of Investment Recommendations which describes securities 
offered and recommended by this Company. Weshall be glad to place 


your name on our wane list for the current and succeeding i issues. 





In our Bond Department are centered this 
Company’s .activities in investment securi- 
ties. It daily meets problems which only 
occasionally confront the individual investor. 
In selecting bonds and notes which will 
best meet your requirements, the extensive 
facilities and services of this Department can 
be of advantage to you. 


This Company is an organization of two 
thousand people and forty departments. It 
offers the facilities and services of a com- 
mercial bank, a trust company, a foreign 
exchange bank, an investment institution, 
and a safekeeping depositary. Each depart- 
ment is complete in itself; all work together 
under a single policy of service. 


The co-operation of these resources of or- 
ganization, facilities, and capital in one insti- 
tution makes possible a service of the broad- 
est scope and value. 


Your — as to how any 
feature of our service may meet 
your needs will be welcomed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Firtrn Ave. Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Mapison Ave. Orricr 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Paris OFrFice 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Lonpon Orricr 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $600,000,000 








A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY Nay ry eg 


The Expert Cleaner :: 


house. Hundreds of useful recipes. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 


to 
c le ry ‘an ar Rane 
as | v3 oad 
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Every Man Should Pay 
Dividends on Himself 
If he does not, why? How can he? These 


ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, 


$1.00; by mail, $1.08, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., ORK 


NEw Y' 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
Z the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and np 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
71.$25Certificatesof Depositsalsoforsaving investors, 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 











are answered plainly in 
“PROF IT AND LOSS IN MAN 
THE NEW ECONOMICS OF HUMANITY AND COMMERCI4LISM 
By A. A. Hopkins, Ph.D. f2mo. | Cloth, 376 pp.; Post- 
paid, $1.32. Treats every-ma ash investment. 
Asks and answers the ‘question WILL HE Pay? 
FUNK & WAGNALLS OOMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORE 


UNITED LIGHT AND 
RAILWAYS ¢ COMPANY 


Davenport Grand Rapids 


Preferred Stock i No. 32 
Common Stock Dividend No. 15 


The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of 
one and one-half (134%) per cent. on the First Pre- 
ferred Stock, and a dividend of one (1%) per cent. on 
the Common Stock, payable out of the surplus earn- 
ings, on October 1, 1918, to stockholders of record at 
business, three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a 16, 1918. 

Preferred and Common Stock transfer books 
will re reopen for transfer of stock certificates at the 
opening of business, September 17, 1918. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 














September 5, 1918. 











INVESTMENTS & FINANCE 





HOW FOREIGN BONDS ADVANCED 
UNDER FOCH’S OFFENSIVE 


RADSTREET’S finds “consider 
significance’’ in the decided improy 
ment which has taken place since the end of 
July in quotations for bonds and_notes of thd 
Allied Governments placed in the Amerieay 
markets since 1915, and for the most 
dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange 
The large amount of these securities and 
the volume of dealings in them on the Ex! 
change and in the open market have ren4 
dered them objects of increasing interest 
Perhaps the course of quotations for then] 
has served, as few other “straws” hava 
done, to supply a guide to the way in 
which financial authorities regarded the 
chances for the suecess of the United 
States and its European Allies in the great 
struggle. 
The lowest quotations for these bond 
and note issues were reached in 1917, when 
the cause of the Allies assumed a gloomy 
appearance. The depression was aggra- 
vated by the general decline of the entire 
securities market in the later part of that 
year. Some recovery occurred by the end 
of last year, but the beginning of 1918 
saw them still deprest. Last March, April, 
May, and June, when the great German 
drives were in progress, they showed little 
disposition to break, but after the active 
participation of the American Army in the 
fighting began and news came that the 
ecounter-offensive had assumed a decided 
and successful phase, an assertion of 
strength took place in foreign government 
bonds, carrying quotations ‘‘not only to the 
highest of the year, but’ in some instances 
to the best figures attained since they 
first made their appearance in the American 
market.” The following tabulation is pre- 
sented by Bradstreet’s as giving the range of 
prices for the most prominent bonds and 
short-term notes of foreign countries during 
1917 and 1918, with the quotations for 
them on August 22: 


—1917— —1918~ Aw. 

High High Low 4& 

Am. For. Sec. 5s..... 1919 97% 90 98 9414 
faterane & 5s 1920 9% 81% % 8844 WY 








6% 98 g 33 
External 514%, ie cts 1921 9854 36 g S34)q 57 








Convenient 
Investing 


The Partial Payment Plan will 
enable you to buy Liberty Bonds, 
other bonds and the best investment 
stocks with ease. 


You make an initial payment 
and pay the balance in monthly 
instalments. Usually you can obtain 
a good income while paying for the 
securities, 
«bend for booklet B-9 
L“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 

















*Curb market quotations. 


British issues, as shown above, declined 


least of all, ‘‘and consequently had less 
ground to regain in the rise.” Bradsireel’s 
adds: 


“The feeling of confidence in England's 
credit has all along been a factor in con- 
nection with its American obligations. 
This will doubtless be strengthened by the 
announcement made this week that the 
United Kingdom secured 5 per cent, 
notes, due September 1, 1918, will be paid 
at their maturity on that date. There 
were originally $250,000,000 of these notes, 
which were sold in our market in 1916, 
but the outstanding issue has been reduced 
to about $180,000,00° by purchases in the 
market for redemption. rater obligations 
have been one of the chief features of the 
advance. As will be seen from the above 
table, the French Republic 514 per cents., 
due 1919, have risen 6 points from th 
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Westminster Abbey is the tomb of England's 


mightiest dead. Here lie the bodies of those men 
of genius whose lives have enriched Time with 
beauty and the world with their work. 


And among these artists, poets, states- 
men, is the name of Thomas Tompion, 
master clock and watch maker, whom 
England thought worthy to be buried 
here because, when he died, he left 
English clocks and watches the finest 
in the world and the admiration of 
his brother artists. 


These Tompion Clocks were made 
over two hundred years ago. They 
are glorious examples of their maker's 
genius. Words are inadequate to 
describe their ‘beauty and the loving 
craftsmanship that dreamed them 
into being. 


And to keep alive this beauty that 
enriches Time Waltham has created 
clocks which, in every particular, 
honor these old examples of the 
clockmaker’s art. To exquisite 





designs Waltham has added two cen- 
turies of horological achievement, 
until now the Waltham mechanism 
in clocks and watches is famed 
throughout the world for accurate 
time-keeping. 


To place a Waltham “Grandfather 
Clock” in your home is to enrich your 
possessions with beauty that will 
endure for generations. There is no 
gift comparable to it; as a piece of 
furniture its loveliness and utility in- 
crease with age. It is for you and your 
descendants a memorial and an heir- 
loom. 





Ask your dealer to show you one of 
these lovely Waltham Clocks. Its time- 
keeping is as unerring as the quiet 
hand of a Waltham watch upon the 
wrist of a hero in battle. 


THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER TIME 
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ew Furniture for Old 


cold water. 


to rub only with 


3-in-One is sold 


tionary of 





with soft woolen or cheese-cloth. Do this today. 
transformation will surprise and delight you. 





H you only, knew how 
wonderfully it would im- 
prove the appearance of 
your furniture, you would 
go right out and buy a 
bottle of 


-in-One 


this very minute! Yes— 
those stains, smuts and 
finger-marks—even surface 
scratches — that mar so 
many handsome pieces of 
furniture, so many pianos 


and phonographs, can all be removed—quickly, 
easily, Try this 3-in-One treatment. 


It Will Restore the “New” Look 


Pour just a little 3-in-One Oil on a cloth wrung out of 
Wipe thoroughly each piece of furniture. 
Don’t cover too much surface at a time, and be careful 


the grain of the wood. Dry and polish 
The 


at all stores—in 15c, 25c and 50c bottles 


and in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE — Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dic- 


Uses—both sent free for the asking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 KAF. Broadway, New York 





PERSONALITY: How to Build It 


This keen, forceful book reveals the secret of winning 
others by personal study, adroitness, and tact, and 
shows hew these essential qualities may be cultiv: ae 
to such an extent as to make success a reasonable 
tainty. It is filled with tried and proved facts that pat 
should understand and with lucid directions as to how 
to apply this information. 
18mo, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





ROYAL MAILS 


| NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
(JOINT SERVICE) 
] =e STEAMERS — Sailings frequently from San 
Francisco to Java via Honolulu, Nagasaki (Yokohama, Manila, 
| Hongkong, optional) 
Paix H. E. Burnett 
D. Spreckels & Bros. Co, 


17 Battery Place, New York 
- 601 Market St., San Francisco 








A volume of intensely ae 
revelations regarding the criminal 

imsane in our State Asylums, by 
Edward H. Williams, M.D. Pull of facts 
stranger than fiction. 12mo, cloth, er 
trated, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. Funk & 

Wagnalls Company, 354 4thAv., N.Y. 





ADVICE a4. 2 As Sp ndid hook by Pye Henry Chavasse, 

8. bee oe the vitally important 

A MOTHER ph her of the management and health 

of children. Tells all about the baby and 

his eare, describes the symptoms of 

—_ Se +. children’s diseases and their treatment, 

¢ or . on discusses clothing. amusements, exere 
cises, ete. 12mo, Cloth, 316 pp. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company, 254-860 Fourth Ave., New York 
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_J MISCELLANEOUS 


| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





Came for diamonds, old gold, silver, plati- 
um and dental gold. We pay up to "$35.00 
per or ect = old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
jr + a m. Will send cash by return mail and will 
id goods 10days for sender’s ap Dprowes al of 
bp Price. Mail to Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 
Dept. F, 2007 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 





Hal ph ma presi AT ONCE for enterpris- 
ing men to earn unusual incomes selling the 
famous Todd line of checkwriters and forgery- 
checks. Men called into service have 
given up profitable territories. Rapid promo- 
tion. Adequate supply machines assured. 
Highest references required. Todd Protecto- 
graph Co., Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘ BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape. Suteery for life. om 
the Col Bas d field: lit- 
tle competition. Few coporneniies so prof- 
itable, "Send for “Pointers” today 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














A man can gain some new knowled, from 
the Standard Dictionary every day chrougit 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 


‘| of ideas wanted, etc. 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
pitentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. _ Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
PROTECT YOUR INVENTIONS. I help 
you market them. Expert advice and The 
Truth About Patents free. 
y REANEY KELLY 
912F Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 








YOUR IDEA WANTED, PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. I'lt-help you market it. Send 
for 4free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds 
Advice free. Patents ad- 

vertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., 

or 2278. V Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 


By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
people in and around Paris. Numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Shéer York 























low figures of the year. The 6 per cent, 
notes of the French cities, Paris, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles, with rises ofabout 
10 points each, are conspicuous examples 
of the good effects following the checking 
of the German advance and the counter. 
offensive launched by the Allies and the 
American Army. No division of this part 
of the bond market has, however, shown 
such a marked improvement as the Russian 
external or dollar bonds, which, tho not 
listed at the Stock Exchange, are dealt in 
extensively on the New York Curb market,” 


SOME PREFERRED STOCKS THAT 
ARE WELL THOUGHT OF 


The Financial World reports that many 
bankers and brokers have been asked, in 
letters of inquiry, what preferred stocks in 
the market at the present time may be 
depended upon by investors to stand up 
well through the war-period and into the 
uncertainties that will attend the readjust- 
ment era to follow the close of the war. 
That paper presents a short list of such 
stocks ‘‘whose past record entitles them to 
a rating among the best of such issues, and 
as reasonably certain to continue to pay 
their dividend right along and show very 
substantial surpluses.”” The article gives 
present prices, the number of years the 
stocks have paid dividends, and the yield, 
together with the high price of record: 






Div. Record Present 

Preferred Isaues Years High Price Yi. 
Am. Beet Sugar 6%......... 17 102 $85 7.06 
Am. Car Foundry 7%....... 19 12434 107 5.61 
Am. Locomotive 7%........ 17 12234 99 7.07 
Am. Smelting 7%........... 18 137 105 6.67 
Bethlehem Steel 89% as 1 1067¢ 103 7.76 
Central Leather 7 i 13 117% 103 7.76 
Republic I. & 8. ..Irregular 117 101 6.9% 
U. 8. Steel 7%. . 17 131 110 6.36 


Va. Car. Chemical 8% vate ad 17 134% 104 7.60 

While there ‘“‘are many other good pre- 
ferred stocks with equally good records 
that might be put on the list,”’ these, in the 
writer’s opinion, ‘‘ will suffice as illustrations 
of what is to be had in the market and the 
relative degree of safety they afford.’”’ He 
says in further detail of some of the above 
stocks: 


“Owing to the small amount of pre- 
ferred outstanding, $5,000,000, American 
Beet Sugar earned its preferred dividend 
over eight times last year, and is likely to 
do nearly as well this year. Car & Foun- 
dry preferred earned nearly $38 per shar 
in the last fiseal year, and American Loco- 
motive earned the preferred dividend about 
four times. Bethlehem Steel earned its 8 
per cent. dividend about eleven times last 
year, and American Smelting earned its 
7 per cent. preferred dividend more than 
four times. Central Leather earned about 
$43 per share on the preferred stock last 
year, or more than six times the dividend, 
while Republic Iron. & Steel earned more 
than $63 per share last year, enabling the 
company to retire a large amount of bonds. 
U. S. Steel in 1917 earned’ more than $62 
per share for the preferred, and Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical showed earnings of 
about $42 per share a to the 
8 per cent. preferred stoc Save in 1916, 
earnings were never so large as now, while 
prices are away below the high. 

“In Wall Street a wager of even money 
could be easily found that each one of 
these preferred stocks would pay dividends 
uninterruptedly in the next ten years and 
then be in as sound a condition financially 
as they are now. All but Republic Iron 
and Steel have paid their dividends un- 
interruptedly through several trying periods 
and in that sense are ‘tested’ stocks. 

‘In a time of uncertainty, when specula- 
tive stocks act with the greatest indif- 
ference to favorable developments, it is 
wise to think more of safety than big 
profits.” 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in/lmerioa 

in 

in The Sedan is the most practical type of 
Ps enclosed car that has ever been developed. 
be In Winter it affords all the luxurious 
the protection of a limousine, and with the 
- first warm days of Spring, it can be 
m4 instantly converted into an airy touring 
te car. It is, in fact, two cars in one. 

in 

ray The Paige Sedan is, beyond doubt, one of 
vd the happiest achievements of our design- 
the ing staff From both an artistic and a 
ld, mechanical standpoint it occupies an 


unquestioned position among the finest 
products of this country and Europe. 


It is a superb motor car—worthy of the 
confidence and respect which its name 
plate inspires. Inasmuch as production 
is limited, we suggest that you see our 
dealer at the first opportunity. 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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éliminates Glass 
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+e Breakage in 
<i \ —~ Consiuction 
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First, because it is designed, according to engineering 
formulae, to support the weight of the glas¢ and the 


construction, deflection (or bending) of the support- 
pressure of wind, storm, snow-load, etc. 
Secondly, the strength of the bar is permanently insured by 
the protection afforded by the well-known APM covering— 




























ing bar usually causes glass breakage. 

In Aspromet Glazing Construction the supporting bar 

cannot deflect— 
an asphalt and asbestos envelope which hermetically seals all 
metal parts against the weakening or corrosive action of acid 
and alkali fumes, gases, moisture and even salt water fog. 


The detail view shows how the glass rests on a cushion of asphalt which, 
together with the asphaltic cap-filler, attaches to the glass along its 
entire surface so that leakage is impossible. 


LU, 


Aspromet Glazing Construction has been designed by engineers to provide 
the advantages of actual day-lighting minus the disadvantages and 
damages due to broken glass and leakage. Bulletin 5825 describes it in 
detail and shows buildings in every industry where skylight maintenance 
costs have been eliminated. 


Aspromet 0) Company 


Established 1905. Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. 
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12-inch Spartan Double Belt on Blower Drive 
in Plant of Lehigh Foundry Co., Fulterton, Pa. 


HIGH 


The demand on belts varies enor- 
mously. Some must loaf along with 
light loads; some run slowly and some 
run quickly with heavy loads; and some 
must contend with trying conditions 
like steam, fumes or exposure to heat. 

For each and every set of power re- 
quirements, the Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series leather belting pre- 
sents a belt made specifically for this 
purpose. 

Blower belts that rush along a mile 


SPEED 


a minute must have great. elasticity, 
high surface traction and must stand 
up under trying conditions. For this 
exacting work, the Graton & Knight 
Spartan Belt, with its wonderful elas- 
ticity and pulley-grip, is ideal. It resists 
conditions of exposure, heat, steam, 
chemical fumes that cause most belts 
to disintegrate. 

It is a fine example of the benefit of 
Standardization applied in belt making. 
Write for book on Standardization. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Oak Leather-Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings and Specialties 


Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


GRATON 








KNIGHT 


GRATONISIKNIGHT® 


BLEATHER BELTING) 
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Which Face Represents 
Your Feelings ? 


Cover the right half of this picture 
and see a man with whom coffee 
disagrees. Cover the left half and 
see —there's health and comfort in 


POSTUM 














